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STRANGER IN FRANCE. 


URING the whole of the second day after our 

' arrival, the town of Southampton was in-a 
bustle, occasioned by the flocking in of a great num- 
ber of French emigrants, who were returning to their 
own country in consequence of a mild decree which 
had been passed in their favour. The scene was truly 
interesting, and the sentiinent which it excited de- 
lightful to the heart. 

A respectable curé, who dined in the same room 
with us at our inn, was observed to eat very little; 
upon being pressed to enlarge his meal, this amiable 
man said, with tears starting in his eyes, “ Alas! I 
have no appetite; a very short time, will bring me 
amongst the scenes of my nativity, my youth, and my 
happiness, from which a remorseless revolution has 
parted me for these ten long years; I shall ask for 
those who are dear to me, ed find them for ever 
gone: those who are left wil! fill my mind wiih the 
most afflicting descriptions; no, I cannot. eat, my 
good sir.’ 

About noon, these unfortunate exiles had deposited 
their baggage upon the quay, which formed a pile of 
old portmanteaus, and battered trunks. Parties re- 
mained to protect them, previous to their embarka- 
tion. The sun was intensely hot, they were seated 
under the shade of tattered umbrellas, which looked 
as if they had been the companions of their banish- 
ment. | 

Their countenances appeared strongly marked with 
the pious character of resignation, over which were 
to be seen a sweetness and corrected animation, ex- 


pressive of the heart’s delight upon returning _to its 
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Native home, erected wherever it may be, and the 
Tegret of leaving a nation, which, in the hour of 
flight and misery, had nobly enrolled them in the list 
of her own children, and had cevered them with 
protection. : 

To the eternal honour of these unhappy, but ex- 
cellent people, be it observed, that they have proved 
themselves worthy to be received into such a sanctu- 
ary. Our country has enjoyed the benefit of their 
unblemished morals, and their mild, polite, and un- 
assuming manners, and wherever destiny has placed 
them, they have industriously relieved the national 
burden attending their support, by diffusing the 
knowledge of a language, which has in consequence 
become very general, and, from its great utility as 
well as beauty, ought to be considered as an import- 
ant branch of education. 

Amongst these groups were some females, the 
wives and daughters of Toulonese merchants, who 
Jeft their city when lord Hood abandoned that port.. 
The politeness and attention which were paid to them 
by the men were truly pleasing. It was the good 
breeding of elegant habits, retaining all their softness 
in the midst of adversity, sweetened by the sympathy 
of mutual and similar sufferings. 

They had finished their dinner, and were drinking 
their favourite beverage of coffee. Poor wanderers! 
the water was scarcely turned brown with the few 
grains which remained of what they had purchased 
for their journey. 

I addressed them, by telling them, that I should 
have the happiness of being a passenger with thent 
in the same vessel; they said they were fortunate to 
have in their company one of that nation which would 
be dear to them as long as they lived. A genteel 
middle aged woman offered to open a little parcel of 
fresh coffee, which she had purchased in the towa 
for the voyage, and begged to make some for me. 
By her manner, she seemed to wish mie to consider 
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it more as the humble tribute of gratitude than of 
politeness, or perhaps both were blended in the 
offer. Inthe afternoon, their baggage was searchéd 
by the revenue officers, who, on_this occasion, exer 
cised a liberal gentleness, which gave but little trou- 
ble, and no pain. They who brought nothing intoa 
country but the recollection of their miseries, were 
not very likely to carry much out of it but the re- 
membrance of its generosity. 

At seven o'clock in the evening we were all on 
board, and sailed with a gentle breeze down the 
river: we carried with us a good stock of vegetables, 
which we procured fresh, from the admirable market 
of Southampton. Upon going down into the cabin, 
I was struck, and at first shocked, with seeing a very 
aged man, stretched at his length upon pillows and 
clothes, placed on the floor, attended by two clergy- 
men, and some women, who, in their attentions to 
this apparently dying old gentleman, seemed to have 
forgotten their own comfortless situation, arising 
from so many persons being crowded in so small a 
space, for our numbers above and below amounted to 
sixty. Upon inquiry, they informed me, that the 
person whose appearance had so affected me, had 
been a clergyman of great repute and esteem at 
Havre, that he was then past the age of ninety-five 
years, scarcely expected to survive our short voyage, 
but anxious to breathe his last in his own country. 
They spoke of him asa man who, in other times, 
and in the vigour of his faculties, had often, from his 
pulpit, struck with terror and contrition the trembling 
souls of auditors, by the force of his exalted elo- 
quence; who had embellished the society in which 
hé moved, with his elegant attainments; and who 
had relieved the unhappy, with an enlarged heart and 
munificent hand. A mere mass of misery and help- 
less infirmities remained of all these noble qualities ! 

The appearance of the coast of Havre is high, rug- 


ged, and rocky; to use good marine expression, it 
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looked ironbound all along shore. To the east, 
upon an elevated point of land, are two noble light — 
houses, of very beautiful construction, which I shall 
have occasion to describe hereafter. 

_ At some little distance, we saw considerable flights 
of wild ducks. The town and bason lie round the 
high western point from the lights, below which there 
is a fine pebbled beach. The quays are to the right 
and left within the pier, upon the latter of which 
there is a sinall round tower. It was not the inten- 
tion of our packet«captain to anchor within the pier, 
for the purpose of saving the port anchorage dues, 
which amount to eight pounds sterling, but a govern- 
ment boat came off, and ordered the vessel close up to 
the quay, an order which was given in rather a pe- 
remptory manner. Upon our turning the pier, we 
saw, as we warped up to the quay, an immense mot- 
ley crowd flocking down to view us, A panic .ran 
throughout our poor fellow passengers. From the 
noise and confusion on shore, they expected that 
some recent revolution had occurred, and that they 
were upon the point of experiencing all the calamities 
which they had before fled from; they lookes pale 
and. agitated upon each other. It turned out, how- 
ever, that’ mere curiosity, excited by the display of 
English colours, had assembled this formidable rabble. 
Upon the landing of the emigrants, we were much 
pleased to observe that the people offered them nei- 
ther violence nor insult. They were received with a 
sullen silence, and a lane was made for them to pass 
into the town. At the custom-heuse, notwithstand- 
ing whet the English papers have said of the conduct 
xd si ,evenue officers, we were very civilly treated, 

r boxes were only just opened, and some of our 

teats were not examined -at all. Away wevhad 
them whirled to the Hétel de la Paix, the front of 
‘which looks upon the wet-dock, and is embellished 
with a large board, upon which is recorded in yellow 
characters, as usnal, the superior advantages of this 
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house over every other hotel in Havre. Upon our 
arrival, we were ushered up a large dirty staircase 
into a lofty room, wpon the first floor, all the win- 
dows of which were open, divided, as they always 
are in France, in the middle, like folding doors; the 
floor was tiled; a deal table, some common “pais 
chairs, two very fine pier glasses, and chandeliers to 
correspond, composed our motley furniture. It was 
a good specimen of French inns in general. We 
were followed by our hostess, the porter, two cooks, 
with caps on their heads, which had once been white, 
and large knives in their hands, who were succeeded 
by two chamber-maids, all looking in the greatest 
hurry and confusion, and all talking together, with a 
velocity and vehemence which rendered the faculty 
of hearing almost a misfortune. They appeared 
highly delighted to see us, talked of our dress, sir 
Sidney Smith, the blockade, the noble English, the 
peace, and a train of etceteras. At length’ we ob- 
tained a little cessation, of which we immediately 
seized the advantage, by directing them to shew us 
to our bed-rooms, to procure abundance of water hot 
and cold, to get us a good breakfast as soon as pos- 
sible, and to prepare a good dinner for us at four 
e’clock. Amidst a peal of tongues, this clamorous 
procession retired, 

After we had performed our necessary ablutions, 
and had enjoyed the luxury of fresh linen, we sat 
down to some excellent coffee, accompanied | with 
boiled milk, long, delicious rolls, and tolerably good 
butter, but found no knives upon the table; which, 
by the bye, every traveller in France is presumed to 
carry with him: having mislaid my own, I requested 
the maid to bring me one. ‘The person of this dam- 
sel would certainly have suffered by a comparison 
with those flagrant flowers to which young poets re- 
semble their beloved mistresses; as soon as I had pre- 
ferred my prayer, she very deliberately drew from 
“her pocket a large clasp knife, which, after she had 
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wiped on her apron, she presented to me, ithe a 


*< voila, monsieur.” I received this dainty present 


with every mark of due obligation, accomipanied, at 


the same time, with a resolution not to use it, particu- 


a 


larly as my companions (for we had two other English 
gentlemen with us) had directed her to bring some 


others to them. This delicate instrument was as sa- 


voury as ifs mitress ; amongst the various fragrancies 
which it. emitted, garlic seemed to have the 


aastery. 


About twelve o’clock we went to the hall of the 
municipality, to procure our pastports for the interior, 
and found it crowded with people upon the same er- 
rand. We made our way through them into a very 
handsome anti-room, and thence, by a little further 
perseverance, into an inner room, where the mayor 
and his officers were seated at a large table covered 
with green cloth. ‘To shew what reliance is to be 
placed upon the communications of English news- 
papers, 1 thall. mention the following circumstance: 
my companion had left England without a passporf, 
owing to the repeated assurances of both the ministe- 
‘ial and opposition prints, and also of a person high 
in administration, that none were necessary. 

The first question propounded to us by the secre- 
tary was, ‘‘ Citizens, where are your passports?” . I 


had furnished myself with one; but upon hearing 


this question, I was determined not to produce it, 


from an apprehension that I should make my friend, 


who had none, an object of suspicion; so we an- 
swered, that in England they were not required of 
Frenchmen, and that. we had left our country with 
official assurai ces that they would not be demanded 
of us in France. 

They replied to us, by reading a decree which ri- 
gorously required them of foreigners entering upon 
the territories of the republic; and they assured us, . 
that this regulation was at that moment reciprocal 


with every other power,.and with England in parti« 
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cular. The decree of course closed the argument. 
They then said they would write to our ambassador 
to know who we were, and that in the mean time they 
would make out our passports for the town, the bar- 
riers of which we were not to pass. Accordingly, a 
little fat gentleman, in a black coat, filled up these 
official instruments, which were copied into their 
books, and both signed by us; he then commenced 
our “ signalement,” which is aregulafdescriptive por- 
trait of the head of the person who has-thus the ho- 
nour of sitting to the municipal portrait painters of 
the department de Ja Seine inférieure. 

The other, English gentlemen were in the same 
predicament. Our signalements afforded us much 
diversion, which at length was a little augmented by 
a plan for our liberation.. After dinner I waited upon 
a young gentleman, who was under the care of a very 
respectable merchant, to whom I had the good for- 
_ tune to have letters. of introduction. Through his 
means J was introduced to mons, dela M , who 
received me with great politeness. In the hurry and. 
occupations of very extensive commereial pursuits, 
this amiable old gentleman had found leisure to in- 
dulge himself in works of taste. His noble for- 
tune enabled him to gratify his liberal inclinations. I 
- found him seated ia his compting-house, which, from 
its handsome furniture and valuable /paintings, re- 
sembled an elegant cabinet. I stated the conduct of 
the municipality towards.us, and requested his assist- 
ance, After he had shewn me his apartments, a fine 
collection of drawings, by some of the first. masters, 
and some more excellent paintings, we parted, with 
- an assurance that he would immediately wait upon the 
- mayor, who was his friend, and had no doubt but that 
he should in the course of the next day enable us to 
leave Havre, when and in what manner we pleased. 
With this agreeable piece of intelligence, I immedi- 
ately returned to the inn, where it induced us»to 
_ drink health and success to the friendly merchant in 
another bottle of Champaign. 
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After this we proceeded to take a survey of 
the town, which is composed of long and nar- 
row streets. The fronts of the houses, which are 
lofty, are deformed by the wood of the frame-work 
being left bare, which produces a very heavy and 
mean appearance. 

The commerce formerly carried on at Havre, was 
very extensive: it is still celebrated for its lace manu- 
factories. The theatre is spacious, well arranged, 
and, as far as we could judge by day-light, handsome- 
ly decorated. The players did not perform during 
our stay. In the vegetable market-place, which was 
much crowded and large, we saw at this season of the 
year abundance of fine apples, as fresh in appearance 
as when first plucked from the tree. | 

In our way, we were accosted by a little ragged 
beggar boy, who addressed himself to our compassion- 
ate dispositions, by the appellation of ‘ trés-chari- 
table citoyen,”’ but finding we gave nothing, he im- 
mediately changed it to “ mon cher trés-charitable 
monsieur.” 

The strange uncouth expression of ‘ citoyen”’ is ge- 
nerally laid aside, except-amongst the immediate ofh- 
cers under government, in their official communica- 
tions, who, however, renounce it in private, for the 
more civilized title of “* monsieur.” 

The principal church is a fine handsome building, 
and had been opened for worship the Sunday before 
we artived: on that day the bell of the Sabbath first 
sounded, during ten years of revolution, infidelity, and 
bloodshed !!1! _ 

The royal arms are every where removed. They 
formerly composed a very beautiful ornament over 
the door of the hotel of the present prefect, at the 
head of the market place, which has been rudely 
beaten out by battle axes, and replaced by ‘crude re- 
publican emblems, which every where (I speak of 
them as a d¢coration) seem to disfigure the buildings 
that bear them. “When I make this remark, I must, 
however, candidly confess, that my mind very cordially 
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accompanied my eye, and that sentiment mingled 
with the observation. ,The quays, piers and arsenal 
are very fine; they, together with the docks for 
small ships of war and merchandise, were constructed 
under the auspices of Louis XIV., with whom this 
port was a great favourite. 
_ We met several military delinquents werking in 
heavy chains. They were dressed in red jackets and 
trowsers, which are supposed to increase their dis- 
grace, on account of their composing the regimental 
colour of their old enemy the English, When my 
—~companion, who wore his regimentals, passed them, 
they all moved their caps to him with great respect, to 

his no little mortification. See ) 

To the great injury of the commerce of Rouen, this 
town was most successfully blockaded, for near four 
years, by British commanders, .during the late war, 
and particularly by Sir Sidney Smith. It was here, 
when endeavouring to cut out a vessel, which in point 
of value and consideration, was unworthy of such an 
exposure, that this enterprising hero was made a pri- 
soner of war. The inhabitants, who never speak of 
him but with emotions of-terror, consider this event 
as the rash result of a wager conceived over. wine. 
Those who know the character of Sir Sidney, will not 
impute to him such an act of idle temerity. 

Havre is not unknown to history. At the cele- 
brated siege of it, in the time of Catherine de Medicis, 
that execrable princess distinguished herself by her 
personal intrepidity. It is said, that she landed here 
ina galiey, bearing the device of the sun, with these 
words in Greek, ‘* I bring light and fine weather”—~ 
a motto which ill corresponded with her conduct. 

With great courage, such as seldom enters the 
“gl tt of cruel and ferocious tyrants, she here 
on horseback, at the head of her army, exposed her- 
self to the fire of the cannon, like the most veteran 
soldiers, and betrayed no symptoms of fe, although 
the bullets flew about her in all directions, Whea_ 
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desired by the duke de Guise and the constable de 
Montmorenci not to expose her person so much, the ’ 
brave but sanguinary Catherine replied, ‘“‘ Have I 
not more to lose than you, and do you think I have not 
as much courage?”’ 

The walk, through la ville de Sandwich, to the 
light-houses, which are about two miles from Havre, 
is very pleasing. The path lay through flax and clo- 
ver fields. 

Upon the hill, ascending to the cliffs, are several 
very elegant chateaus and gardens, belonging to the 
principal inhabitants of the town. 

Monsieur B , the prefect de marine, has a 
beautiful residence here. We were accidentally stop- 
ping at his gate, to view the enchanting prospects 
which it presented to us, when the polite owner ob- 
served us, and with that amiability and civility, which 
still distinguish the descendants of the ancient families 
of rank in France, of which he is one, requested us to_ 
enter, and walked with us round his grounds, which 
were disposed with great taste. He afterwards con- 
ducted us to his elegant house, and gave us dried fruit 
and excellent Burgundy, after which we walked round 
the village to the light-houses. From him we learned, 
that the farmers here, as in England, were very rapa- 
cious, and had amassed considerable wealth during the 
war. The approach to the light-houses, through a 
row of elms, is very pleasant; they stand upon an 
immense high pape ae cliff, and are lofty square 
buildings, composed of fine light brown free-stone, . 
the entrance is handsome, over ‘which there is a good 
room, containing four high windows, and a lodging 
room for the people who have the care of the light, 
the glass chamber of which we reached, after ascend- 
ing toa considerable height, by a curious spiral stone 
stair-case. ‘The lantern is composed of ninety im- ' 
mense reflecting lamps, which are capable of being 
raised or depressed with great ease, by means of an 
ron windlass. This large lustre, surrounded with 
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plates of the thickest Frenclr glass, is fixed in squares 
of iron, and discharges a prodigious light in dark 
nights. A furnace of coal was formerly used, but 
this has been judiciously superseded by the present 
invention. Round the lantern is a gallery with an 
iron balustrade; the view from this elevation upon 
the beach, the entrance of the Seine, Honfleur, 
(where our Henry III. fought the French armies, and 
distinguished himself by his valour,) the distant hills 
of Lower Normandy, and the ocean, is truly grand. 

In the basins of Havre, we saw several rafts, once 
so loudly talked of, constructed for the real or osten- 
sible purpose of conveying the invading legions of 
France to the shores of Great Britain. 1 uxpected to 
have seen an immense floating platform, but the ves- 
sels which we saw were made like brigs of an unusual 
breadth, with two low masts. The sincerity of this 
project has been much disputed; but that the Frencli 
government expended considerable sums upon the 
scheme I have no doubt. 

At day-break we seated ourselves in the diligence. 
All the carriages of this description have the appear- 
ance of being the result of the earliest efforts in the 
art of coach-building: a more uncouth, clumsy ma- 
chine can scarcely be imagined. In the front is a 
cabriolet fixed to the body of the coach, for the ac- 
commodation of three passengers, who are protected 
from the rain above by the projecting roof of the 
coach, and by two heavy curtains of leather, well 
oiled, and smelling somewhat offensively, fastened to 
the roof. ‘The inside, which is capacious and lofty, 
and will hold six people with great comfort, is lined 
with leather, padded, and surrounded with little pock- 
ets, in which the travellers deposit their bread, snuff, 
night-caps, and pocket handkerchiefs, all merrily 
meeting in the same delicate depository. From the 
roof depends a large net-work, which is generally 
crowded with hats, swords, and band-boxes. The 
whole is convenient, and when all parties are seated 
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and arranged the accommodations are by no means’ 
unpleasant. 

. Upon‘ the roof, on the outside, is the imperial, 
generally occupied by six or seven persons, and a heap 
of luggage; the basket is alse filled with luggage, and 
presents a pile half as high again as the coach, secured 
by ropes and chains, tightened by a large iron wind- 
lass, aconstant appendage upon this moving mass: the 
body of the carriage rests upon large thongs of leather, 
fastened to heavy“blocks of wood, instead of springs, 
and the whole is drawn by seven horses; the three 
first being fastened to the cross bar, the rest in pairs, 
and_all in rope harness and tackling. -‘The near horse | 
of the three first is mounted by the postilion in his 
great jack boots, which are always placed, with much 
ceremony, like two tubs, on the right side of his rosi- 
nante, just before he ascends. ‘These curious protect- 
ers of his legs are composed of wood, and iron hoops, 
softened within by stuffing, and give him all the dig- 
nity of riding in a pair of upright portmanteaus. With 
a long lash whip in his hand, a dirty night-cap and an 
old cocked hat upon his head, hallooing alternately 
“© 4 gauche, a droit,”’ and a few occasional sacre dieus 
which seem always properly applied and perfectly un- 
derstood, the merry postilion drives along his cattle. 
I must not fail to do justice to the scientific skill with 
which he manages, on horséback, his long and heavy 
coach-whip; with this commanding instrument he 
can re-animate, by a touch, each halting muscle of his 
lagging animals, can cut off an annoying fly, and with 
the loud cracking of its thong, he announces, upon his 
entrance into a town, the approach of his heavy and 
clattering cavalcade. Each of these diligences is pros 
vided with aconducteur, who rides upon the imperial, 
and is responsible, throughout the journey, for the 
comfort of the passengers and safety of the luggage. 
For his trouble the passenger pays. him only thirty 
sols, and fifteen more for the different postilions, to be 
divided amongst them; for these the donor is thanked 
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with alow bow, and many ‘* bien obligés,” in the 
name of himself and his contented comrades. 

Our horses were of the Norman breed, small, 
stout, short, and full of spirit, and, to’ the honour of 
“those who have the care of them, in excellent condi« 
tion. I was surprised to see these little animals run- 
ning away with our cumbrous machine, at the rate of 
six or seven miles an hour, | 

- Our road Jay through a charming country, upon the 
sides of whose acclivities, surrounded by the most ro» 
mantic scenery of woods and corn-fields, we saw ruin- 
ed convents, and roofless village churches, through the 
shattered casements of which the wind had free ad« 
mission, 

We breakfasted at a neat town called Bolbec, seven 
leagues from Havre, where we had excellent coffee, 
butter, aud rolls. All the household of our inn looked 
clean, happy, and sprightly. ; 

This is the principal town of the province of Caux, 
the wemen of which dress their heads in a very pecu. 
liar, and, in my humble opinion, unbecoming manner. 
) made a hasty sketch of one of them, who entered the 
yard of the inn with apples for sale. Such a promontory 
of cap and lace I never before beheld. She had been - 
at a village marriage that morning, and was bedecked 
.in all her finery.. The people of this province are 
industrious and rich, and consequently respectabie. 
At the theatre at Rouen, I afterwards saw, in one of 
the front boxes, a lady from this country, dressed after 
its fashion; her singularity induced me to distinguish 
her from the rest of the audience, but excited no curio.« 
sity with any other person, Our breakfast cost us each 
fifteen sous, to which may be added two sols more for 
the maids, who waited upon us with cheerful smiles, in 
the full cushvois costume ; our two sols also entitled us 
to kisses and curtsies. From this town, the road was 
beautifully lined with beech, chesnut, and apple trees, 
The rich yellow of the rape seed, that overspread the 
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surface of many of the fields on each side, was very 
animating to the eye: from this vegetable, the coun. 
try people express oil, and of the pulp of it make cakes, 
which the Norman horses will fatten upon. We had 
an early dinner at Ivetot, five leagues distant from 
Bolbec. In ancient periods this miserable town was 
once the capital of a separate kingdom. 

It was in this town only that I saw a specimen of 
that forlorn wretchedness and importunity, which has 
been very incorrectly said to be general throughout 
this country. 

In the shop of a brazier, a new leaden crucifix, 
about two feet and a half high, was exposed to sale; 
it had been cast preparatory to the re-inauguration 
of the archbishop of Rouen, which was to take place 
upon the next Sunday week, in the great cathedral of 
that city. 

In consequence of the restoration of religion, the 
beggars, who have, in general, considerable clever- 
ness, and know how to turn new circumstances to ad. 
vantage, had just learned a fresh mode of soliciting 
money, by repeating the Lord’s Prayer in French and 
Latin. We were treated with this sort of importunate 
_ piety for near a mile, after we left Ivetot. 

i Kave before mentioned, that the barbarous jargon 
of the Revolution is rapidly passing away: it is only 

occasionally that its slimy track is perceptible. The 
time is not very distant when Frenchmen wished to 
be known by the name of Jacobins; only, tot to 
be a Jacobin was to be every thing but what was re- 
putable: it is now become an appellation of reproach, 
even amongst the surviving aborigines of the Revo. 
lution ; as an instance of it, a naval officer of rank 
and intelligence, who joined us at Ivetot, informed 
us, that he had occasion, upon some matters of bu- 
siness, to meet Santerre a few days’before, that in- 
human and vulgar revolutionist, who commanded the 
national guards, when they surrounded the scaffold 
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during the execution of their monarch ; in thecourse 
of their conversation, in speaking of a third person, 
Santerre exclaimed, ‘I cannot bear that man ; he is 
aJacobin.” Bravo! thou execrable changeling !! 

This miscreant lives unnoticed, ina little village 
near Paris, upon a slender income, which he has 
made in trade, not in the trade of blood ; for it ap- 
pears, that Robespierre was not a very liberal patron 
of his servants. He kept his blood-hounds lean and 
keen, and poorly fed them with the rankest offal. 

After a dusty journey, through a very rich and 
picturesque country, of nearly eighty miles, we en- 
‘tered the beautiful boulevards * of Rouen, about se- 
ven o’clock in the evening, which embowered us from 
the sun, the shade of which was delicious ; they are 
finer than those of Paris: their noble elms, planted 
in four stately rows, are all nearly of the same 
height. Judge of my surprize—upon our rapidly 
turning the corner of a street, as we entered the 
city, I suddenly found coach, horses, and all, in the 
aisle of an ancient catholic church. ‘The gates were 
closed upon us, and in a moment, from the busy 
buzzing of the streets, we were translated into the 
silence of shattered. tombs, and the gloom of clois- 
ters: the only light which shone upon us, issued 
through fragments of stained glass, and apertures for- 
merly filled with it. 

My amusement, however, was soon tranquillized, 
by being informed, that this church, having devolved 
to the nation as its property, by force of a revolution- 
ary decree, had been afterwards sold for stables, to one 
of the owners of the Rouen diligences. 

An old unsaleable cabriolet occupied the place of 
the altar; andthe horses were very quietly eating 
their oats in the sacristy. | 

We put up at the Hotel de Poitiers—a rival house, 
which is situated in the beautiful ooulevards already 
‘mentioned, and is part of a row of fine stone-builkt 


* Environs of a town, planted with stately trees. 
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houses. We were too tired to think of any further 
peregrinations ; so we entered our bed-rooms, which, 
like most of the chambers in France, had brick floors 
without any carpeting; they were, however, clean ; 
and, after ordering a goad fire in one of them to re- 
pel the effects of the sudden and wnusual frost, which, 
although the middle of summer was advanced, com- 
mitted melancholy ravage throughout Europe at this 
time; and, after enjoying those comforts which 
weary wanderers require, we mounted our lofty beds, 
and went to rest. 

The next day we presented our letter and ourselves 
to Madame G——, the amiable mother of the gen- 
tlemen I- have mentioned, who received us with great 
politeness, and immediately arranged a. dinner party 
for us. It being rather early in the morning, we 
were adinitted into her bed-chamber, a common cus~ 
tom of receiving early visits in France. 

About eleven o’clock we saw a splendid procession 
ofall the military and civil authorities to the hétel* of 
the prefect, which was opposite to our inn. 

' The object of this cavaicade was to congratulate the - 
archbishop of Rouen, (who was then upon a vist to 
the- prefect, until his own palace was ready to re-— 
ceive him) upon his *levation to the see. 

This spectacle displayed tbe interference of God, in 
thus making the former enemies ‘of his worship pay 
homage to his ministers, after along reign of atheism 
and persecution. 

About twelve o'clock, the hour of parade through- 
out the republic, we went to the Champ de Mars, and 
saw a review of the 20th regiment of chasseurs, un- 
der the command of generals 8t. Hiliare and Raffin, 
‘who, as well as the regiment, had particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves at Marengo. 


- 


* Hotel, in France, means either an inn, or Private house. 
gf consequence. s- 
% ; 
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The men wore mustachios, were richly appointed, 
and in general well mounted: they were just arrived 
from Amiens, where, as amark of honour, they had 
been quartered during the negotiation. 

The officers were superbly attired. St. Hiliare is a 
young man; in person, and it is said in abilities also, 
he much resembles his patron, and friend, the first 
consul, 

Some of the horses were of a dissimilar size and 
colour, which had a bad effect; but I was informed, 
upon making the remark, that they had lost many in 
battle, and had not had time properly to replace 
them; but they were ali strong and fiery, and went 
through their evolutions with surprising swiftness. 

After our coffee, which, in this country, immedi- 
ly succeeds the dinner, we went to view the bridge 
of boats, so celebrated in history. This curious struc- 
ture was contrived by an Augustine friar named 
Michael Bougeois: it is composed of timber, regu- 
larly paved, in squares which contain the stones, and 
is about 1000* feet in length; it commences from 
the middle of the quay of Rouen, and reaches over to 
the Fauxbourg of St. Sever, and carries on the commu- 
nication with the country which lies south of the city. 
It was begun in the year 1626; below it are the ruins 
of the fine bridge of 12 arches, built by the Empress 
Maud, daughter of, Henry I. of Engiand. This in- 
genious fabric rests upon 19 immense barges, whichrise 
and fall with the flowing and subsiding of the tide. 
When vessels have occasion to pass it, a portion of the 

latform sufficient to admit their passage is raised, and 
rolled over the other part. Inthe winter, when any 
danger is apprehended from the large flakes of ice, 
which float down the river, the whole is taken to pieces 
in an hour. The expense of keeping it in repair is 
estimated’ at 10,000 livres, or 4001. sterling per an- 
num, and is defrayed by government, it being the 


* The French feet are to the English as 1068 to 1000. 
Cis 
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high road to Picardy. Upon the whole, although 
this bridge is so much admired, I must confess it ap- 
peared to me a heavy performance, unsuitable to the 
wealth and splendour of the city of Rouen, and be- 
low the taste and ingenuity of modern times, A- 
handsome light stone structure, with a center arch 
covered with adrawbridge, or lofty flying iron-bridge, 
would be less expensive, more safe, and much more + 
ormamental. 

The view from this bridge up the Seine, upon the 
islands below meunt St. Catherine, is quite enchant- 
ing. Upon the quay, although it was Sunday, a vast © 
number of people were dancing, drinking, and at- 
tending shows and lotteries: here foreigners from 
various parts of the continent, parading up and down 
im their national habits and dresses, produced quite. 
the effect of a lively masquerade. The river Seine is 
so deep at this place, that ships of three hundred tons — 
burden are moored close to the quay, and makea very 
fime appearance. The exchange for the merchants is" 
paraliei with the cenire of the quay, and is along 
paved building of about 400 feet in length, open at - 
top, having a handsome iron balustrade, and seats to- 
wards the Seine, and-a high stone wall towards the 
town. Over all the-great gates of the city, is writ- 
ten, in large characiers, ‘« Liberiy, Equality, Huma- - 
nity, Fraternity, or Death:” the last two words have 
been painted over, but are still faintly legible. 3 

In the evening we went to the French opera, which — 
was very crowded. The boxes were adorned with 
genteel people, and many beautifal young women. 
The theatre is very large, elegant, and handsome, 
and the players were good. i was struck with the — 
ridiculous antics and gestures of the chief in the or- 
chestra, a man whose offiee it is to beat time to the 
musicians. In the municipality box, which was in — 
the centre, lined with green suk, and gold, were _ 

_ two fine young women, who appeared to be ladies of — 
- fashion and consequence: they were dressed after the © 
‘. ; 

: | e « 
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_antique, in an attire which for lightness and scanti- 
ness I never saw equalled, till Isaw it surpassed at 
Paris... Vhey appeared to, be clothed’ only in jewels, 
anda little muslin, very gracefully disposed : the lat- 
ter, to borrow a beautiful expression, had the appear- 


ance of ‘“ wovenair.”——From emotions of gratitude, ' 


for the captivating display which they made, I eould 
not help offering a few fervent wishes, that the next 


_ day might find them preserved from the dreaded con- | 


sequences of a very bitter cold night. 


Rouen, whieh, upon the whole, is a fine city,” 


and very large and populous, was formerly the 


capital of the kingdom of Normandy: it stands upon 
a plain, screened on three sides by high and pictu- 
resque mountains, and is near two leagues in compass, 
exclusive of the fauxbourgs of St. Severs, Cauchoise, 
Bouveul, St. Hiliare, Martainville and Beauvisme. 
Its commerce was very celebrated, amd since the 
peace is beginning again to rear its head. Most of 
the fine buildings in this city and its environs are 
Anglo-Norman antiquities, and were founded by the 


English before they left Normandy. = 


_.The cathedral, which isa grand and awful pile of 
Gothic architecture, was built-by our William the 
‘Conqueror, and has two towers, one of which is 


~ surmounted by a wooden spire covered with lead,and 


3s of the prodigious height of 395 French feet, the 
other is 236 feet high. 
* The want of uniformity in these towers produces 
an unfavourable effect.’ During the Revolution, this 
august edifice was converted into a sulphur and gun- 
powder manufactory, by which impious prostitution, 
the pillars are defaced and broken, and the whole is 
blackened and dingy... ’ ; 

The costly cenotaphs of white marble, enriched 


‘with valuable ornaments, containing the. hearts. of 


sy 


two of our kings of England, and dukes of Normandy, 
formerly placed on each side of the grand altar-piece, 


‘were removed during the Revolution. | ie 


& 


ae 


& oe ” 
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The altar-piece is very fine. Grand preparation’ 
were making for the inauguration of the archbishop, 
which was to take place the following Sunday. 
There were not many people at mass; those who 
were present appeared to be chiefly composed of de- 
crepid old women, and young children. Over the 
charity-box, fastened to one of the pillars, was a board » 
upon which was written in large letters, ““ Hospices 
reconnoissance et prospérité a homme géneréux et 
sensible.” I saw few people affected by this bene- 
dictory appeal. I next visited the church of St, 
Ouens, which is not so large as the cathedral, but 
surpasses it in point of elegance. This graceful pile — 
has also had its share of sufferings during the reign of 
revolutionary barbarism. Its chaste and elegant pillars 
have been violated by the smoke of sulphur and wood ; 
and, in many places, present to the distressed eye: 
chasms produced by massy forges, which were erect. 
ed against them for casting ball. The costly railing 
of brass, gilt, which half surrounded the altar, has 
been torn up and melted into cannon. The large 
circular stained window over the entrance, called La 
Rose du Portail is very beautiful, and wholly unim- 
paired. The organs in all the churches are broken 
and useless. They experienced this fate in conse= 
quence of their having been considered fanatical ine 
struments during the time of terror. The fine organ 
of St. Ouens is in this predicament, and will require 


much cost to repair it.* 

, I cannot help admiring the good sense which in all 
the churches of France is displayed, by placing the 
organ upon a gallery over the grand entrance, by 
which the spectator has an uninterrupted view, and 
commands the whole length of the interior building. 
In the English cathedrals it is always placed midway 


* The ornaments of the churches of England experienced a 


similar fate from the commissioners of the Long Parliament, 
“in 1643, 


2 
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between the choir and church, by which this desired 
effect i is lost.—St. Ouens is now opened for worship. 
After we left St. Quens, we visited the square aux 
Vaux, where the celebrated heroine of Lorrain, Joan 


@Are, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, was: 


ge burnt at the stake, for a pretended sorceress, 

bat in fact to gratify the barbarous revenge of the 
Duke of Bedford, the then regent of I’rance; “because, 
after signal successes, she conducted her sovereign, 


Charles, in safety to Rheims, where he was crowned, 


and obtained decisive victories over the English arms, 
‘We here saw the statue erected by the F French to the 
memory of this remarkable woman, which, as an 
abject of sculpture, possesses nothing worthy. of 
notice. 

Upon looking up against the corner wall of a 
street, surrounded by particoloured advertisements of 
quack medicines, wonderful cures, new invented 
essences, judgments of cassation, rewards for robbers, 
and bills of the opera, I beheld Buonapar te’s address 
to the people of France, the object of which was to 
procure the election of First Consulship for life. If 
the Spanish proverb of ‘ tell me with whom you are, 
and I will tell you what you are,’”’ were to be applied 
in this instance, I fear the result would not be very 
reputable to the consular application. 

' A circumstance occurred at this time, respecting 
this election, which was rather ridiculous, and excit- 
‘ed considerable mirth at Paris. Upon the first ap- 
pearance of the election book of the first consul in 
one of the departments, some wag, instead of sub- 
scribing his name, immediately under the title page, 
“shai Napoleon Buonaparte be first consul for life?" 
‘wrote the following words, ‘‘I can’t tell.” This 
trifling affair reached Mal Maison with great speed, 
but is “said to have occasioned no other sensation there 
than a little merriment. Carnot’s bold negative was 


‘a little talked of, but as it was solitary, it was consi- 


dered harmless, 


iy 
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To the love of finery, which the French still retain - 
to a certain degree, I could alone attribute the gay’ 
appearance of the eggs in the market, upon which > 
had been bestowed a very smart stain of lilac colour, 
the effect of which was so singular that I could not 
help noting it down. 

On the third day after our arrival in this city, we: 
attended the trial of a man who belonged to one of © 
the banditti which infest the neighbouring country. 
The court was held in the hall of the ancient parlia-. 
ment house, and was composed of three civil judges 
(one of whom presided) three military judges, and! 
two citizens. The arrangements of the court, which: 
was crowded, were excellent, and afforded uninter-. 
rupted accommodations to all its members, who lrad| 
separate doors and passages allotted to them, and also) 
to the people, who were permitted to occupy the: 
large area in front, which gradually rose from the seats: 
of the persons belonging to the court, and enabled every: 
spectator to have a perfect view of the whole. Appro-: 
priate moral mottes were inscribed in characters of! 
gold upon the walls. The judges wore long Jaced! 
bands, and robes of black, lined with light blue silk,, 
with scarfs of blue and silver fringe, and sat upon ani 
elevated simicircular bench, raised upon a flight off 
steps, placed in a large alcove, lined with tapestry.. 
The secretaries and subordinate officers were seated! 
below them. On the left the prisoner was placed,, 
without irons, in the custody of two gensdarmes, for-: 
merly called maréchaussées, who had their long swords: 
drawn. These soldiers have a very military appearance, , 
and are a fine and valuable body of men. I fear the: 
respectable impression which I would wish to convey’ 
of them will suffer, when inform my reader, that they: 
are servants of the police, and answer to our Bow-street! 
runners. The swiftness with which they pursue and) 
apprehend offenders is surprising. We were received’ 
with politeness, and conducted to a convenient place 
for hearing and seeing all that passed. The accusa-. 
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teur general, who sat on the left, wore a costume 
similar to that of the judges, without the scarf. He 
opened the trial by relating the circumstances, and 
declaiming upon the enormity of the offence: by 
which it appeared that the prisoner stood charged with 
robbery, accompanied with breach of hospitality ; 
which in this country, be the amount of the plunder 
ever so trifling, is a capital offence. The address of 
the accuser was very florid and vehement, accome 
panied by impassioned action, which was occasionally 
graceful. Normandy has the reputation of producing 
the most eloquent advocates in France. _ 

‘Lhe wit-nesses, who were most wisely kept sepa. 
rate previous to their giving their evidence, were 
Numerous, and proved many robberies against him, 
attended with aggravated breaches of hospitality. They 
entered into proofs of offences committed by the 
prisoner at different periods, and upon different per. 
sons. ‘The women who gave their testimony, exhi- 
bited a striking distinction between the timidity of 
English females, confronting the many eyes of a 
crowded court of justice, and the calm self-possession 
with which they delivered their testimony. The 
charges were clearly proved, and the prisoner upon 
‘being called upon for his defence, undismayed, and 
with all the practised hardihood of an Old Bailey 
felon, calmly declared, that he purchased the pile of 
booty produced in the court, for sums of money, the 
amount of which he did not then know, of persons he 
could not name, and in places which he did not remem- 
ber. He had no advocate, and was followed by the pub- 
Jic accuser, who made a long speech in reply to the 
defence. ‘The court retired, the criminal was re-con~ 
ducted to the prison behind the hall; and after an 
absence of about twenty minutes, a bell rang to an- 
nounce the return of the judges; the prisoner re- 
entered, escorted by a file of national guards, to hear 
his fate, upon which the president addressed the un- 
happy man, very briefly recapitulated his offences, 


/ 
/ 
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and redd the decree of the republic upon the convic~ 
tion of them, by which he doomed him to lose his 
head at four o'clock that afternoon. 

It was then ten minates past one!! The face of this 
wretched being presented.a fine subject for the pencil, 
His countenance was dark, marked, and melancholy: 
over which was spread the sallow tint of long impri- 
sonment: his beard was unshorn, and threughout he 
displayed an indifference to his fate which not a little 
surprised me. He immediately retired, and, upon his 
return to his cell, a priest was sent for to prepare hie 
for his doom. At present, in the provinces, all 
criminal offences are tried hefore military tribunals, 
qualified, as I have described this to be, by a mixture. 
ef civil judges and bourgeois. 

After the court had broken up, I visited the town 
house, which, before the Revolution, was the monas= 
tery of the Benedictines, who, -froni what appeared 
of the remains of their establishment, must have been 
magnificently lodged, and well served, during their 
existence, to bear the name of the Blessed. ‘Lhe two 
great staircases are very fine, and behind there isa 
noble garden. Upon entering the vestibule of the coun- 
cil chamber, formerly the refectory, I thought I was. 
going behind the scenes ofa theatre, for it was nearly 
filled with allégorical banners, pasteboard, and can- 
vas arches of triumph, altars, emblems of liberty and 
despotism, and all the scenic decorations suitable to 
the phrensied orgies of a republican féte. Thank 
God! they appeared to be tolerably well covered with 
dust and cobwebs. At the end of this noble: room, 
seated upon a high pedestal, was the goddess of liberty, 
beautifully executed in marble. “* Look at that san- 
guinary prostitute,” cried Mons, G to me, point- 
ing tothe statue, “‘ for years have we had liberty and 
bloodshed, thank Heaven! we are now no longer 
free.””- Upon which he wrote his name in the first, 
consul’s book, which was here lying open, upon a 
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table, for the purpose of receiving the suffrages of the 
department. . 

From this place I proceeded to the ci-devant con- 
vent of the Jesuits, built by one of the munificent 
ducs de Bourbon. It is a magnificent oblong stone 
building. In the centre of the court was a tree of 
liberty, which like almost ali the other trees dedica- 
ted to that goddess, which I saw, looked blighted’ | 
and sickly. ‘This fine building is now converted into 
an university of learning and the fine arts. From 
the number *of the students, I should suppose the’ 
fashionable fervour of study had-not as yet- reached 
Rouen. 

‘The professor of philosophy, with great politeness, 
sent a young man to shew me.the museum of pic- 
tures, for which purpose the church of the Jesuits is 
at present used. ‘There are several paintings in it: 
the only fine one was a dying Jesus, by Vandyke, 
which was exquisite. . - . 

Wpon my return through the market place, I be- 
held the miserable wretch, at whose trial I was pre- 
sent in the morning, drawn out to execution. He 
was seated upon the bottom of a cart, stripped above 
fo his shirt, which was folded back, his arms were 
pinioned close behind, and his hair closely cropped, 
to prevent the stfoke of the fatal knife from being 
impeded; and a priest was seated in a chair beside 
him. As the object of my excursion was to contem- 
plate the manners of the people, 1 summoned resolu- 
tion to view this gloomy and painful spectacle, which: 
seemed to excite but little sensation in the market- 
place, where its petty traffic and concerns proceeded 
with their accustomed activity, and the women at 
their stalls, which extended to the foot of the scaffold, 
during the awful ceremony, appeared to be impressed 
only with the solicitude of selling their vegetables to 
the highest bidder, A small body of the national 
guards, and a few boys and idlers, surrounded the 
fatal spot. The guillotine, painted red, was placed 

Wer. SEVU, ~-  . B : 
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upon a scaffold of about five feet high: As soon 4s’ 
the criminal ascended the upper step which led to it, 
he mounted, by the direction of the executioner, a 
little board, likea shutter, raised upright to receive — 
him, to which he was strapped, turned down fiat, and 
run into a small ring of iron half opened and made to 
admit the neck, the top part of which was then 
closed upon it, a black leather curtain was placed be- 
fore the head, from which a valve depended, commu- 
nicating with atub, placed under the scaffold to re- 
ceive the blood. The executioner than touched a 
long thin iron rod, connected with the top of the in- 
strument, and in a moment the axe descended, in 
the form of a square, cut diagonally, heavily charged 
with lead; upon which the executioner and his assist~ 
ants placed the body in a shell, half filled with saw- 
dust, almost completely stained over with the brown 
blood of former executions; they then picked up the 
head, from a bag into which it had fallen within the | 
curtain, and having placed it in the same gloomy de- 
pository, lowered the whole down to the sextons, 
who, covering it with a pall, bore it off to the place: 
of burial. : 
Ihave before had occasion to. mention Mad. G——; 
this. lady, with the principal females of the city, fell| 
under the displeasure of Robespierre and his agents, , 
with no other crime upon their heads than that of! 
wealth, honourably acquired. A committee, com-: 
posed: of the most worthless inhabitants of Rouen,, 
was formed, who, in the name of, and for the use: 
of the nation, seized upon the valuable stock off 
Messrs. G » who were natives of France. In: 
one night, by torchlight, their extensive warehouses’ 
were sacked, and all their stores forcibly sold in the: 
public market-place to the best bidder: the plundered! 
merchants were paid the amount of thesale in assignats,, 
in a paper currency which then bore an enormous dis. 
count, and shortly afterwards retained only the value: 
ef the paper upon which the national note was write 
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ten. In short, in a few hours.an honourable family, 
nobly allied, were despoiled of property to the amount 
of 25,0001. sterling. Other merchants shared the 
same fate. This act of robbery was followed by an 
vact of cruelty. Madame G——, the mother, who 
was born in England, aud who married a French 
gentieman of large fortune, whom she survived, of 
a delicate frame, and advanced in years, was com- 
mitted to prison, where, with many other female 
sufferers, she was close confined for eleven months, 
during which time she was compelled to endure all 
sorts of privations. After the committee of rapine 
had settled their black account, and had remitted the 
guilty balance to their employers, the latter, ina let- 
ter of <‘friendly collusion, and fraudulent familia- 
Yity,’’ after passing a few revolutionary jokes upon 
what had occurred, observed that the G——s seemed 
to bleed very freely, and that as it was likely they 
must have credit with many persons to a large 
amount, directed their obedient and active banditti 
to order these devoted gentlemen to draw, and to 
deliver to them, their draughts upon all such persons 
who stood indebted to their extensive concern. In 
the words of a celebrated ora‘or.* <‘ Though they had 
shaken the tree till nothing remained upon the 
leafless branches, yet a new flight was on the wing, 
to watch the first buddings of its prosperity, and to 
nip every hope of future foliage and fruit.” 

The G——s expected this visit, and, by an inge- 
nious and justified expedient, prevented their perdi- 
tion from becoming decisive. 

Soon after the gates of the prison were closed upon 
Madame G , ber eldest:son, a man of command- 
ing person and eloquent address, in defiance of every 
friendly and of every affectionate entreaty, flew to 

Paris. 


* Vide Sheridan’s oration against Hastings upon the 
Begum charge. ; ' 
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It was in the evening of the last winter which be- 
’ held its snows crimsoned with the blood of revolu- 
tionary carnage, when he presented himself, undis+ 
mayed, before that committee, the terrific object and 
disposition of which will be as adequately imparted by 
merely relating the names of its members, then sit- 
ting, as by the most animated and elaborate delinea- 
tions of all its deadly deeds of blood and rapine. At 
a tabie, covered with green cloth, sbabbily hghted, in 
one oi the committee rooms of the national assembly, 
were seated Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, Carnot, 
and David. -They were occupied in filling up the 
lists for the permanent guillotine, erected very near 
them) in la Place de la Revolution, which the execu- 
tioners were then clearing of its gore, and preparing 
for the next day’s butchery. In this devoted capital 
more blood had, during that day, streamed upon the 
scattold, than on any one day during the Revolu- 
tion. 

The terrified inhabitants, in darkness, in remote 

recesses of their degolate houses, were silently offer- 
Ang up a prayer to the great God of mercy to release. 
them, in a way most suitable to his wisdom, from 
such scenes of deep dismay and remorseless slaugh- 
fer? 
_ KRobespierre, as usual, was dressed with great neat-_ 
hess and gaiety; the savage was generally scented, 
whilst his associa‘es were habited en Jacobin, in the 
squalid, filthy tashion of that era of the Revolution,-- 
in the dress of blackguards. 

Mr, G—— bowed, and addressed them very res- 
pectfully. <* I am coine, citizens, before you,” said 
this amiable son, ‘‘ to implore the release of my mo- 
ther; she is pining in the prisous of Rouen, without 
having commiited any offence; she is in years; and 
if her confinement continues, her children; whose 
fortunes have been placed at the disposal of the na- 
tional exigencies, will have to lament her death ; 
grant the prayer of her son, restore, 1 conjure you, 
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by all the rights of nature, restore her to her afflicted 
family.” Robespierre looked obliquely at him, and 
with his accustomed sharpness, interrupted him from 
proceeding further, by exclaiming, ‘‘ What right, 
miscreant, have you to appear before us? you are an 
agent of Pitt and Cobourg,” (the then common phrase 
et reproach), ‘‘ you shall be sent to the guillotine— 
Why are you not at the frontiers ?”” Monsieur G——, 
wunappalled, replied, “‘ Give me my mother, and I 
will be there to-morrow, J am ready instantly to spill 
my blood, if it must be the price of her discharge.” 
Robespierre, whose savage soul was _ occasionally 
moved by sight of heroic virtue, seemed impressed by 
this brave and unusual address. He paused, and after 
whispering a few words to his associates, wrote the 
discharge, and handing it over to a soldier,. for the 
successful petitioner, he fiercely told him to retire. 

Mr. G- instantly set out for Rouen, where, 
after a long and severe journey, he arrived, exhausted 
with fatigue and agitation of mind: without refresh+ 
ment, this excellent man flew to the gates of the 
prison which contained his mother, and presented 
the discharge to the gaoler, who drily, with a brutal 
grin, informed him, thata revolutionary joke had been 
played off upon him, that he had just received a 
counter order, which he held in his hand, and refused 
to release her!!! 

It turned out, that immediately after Mr. G—— 
had left the committee room, the relenting disposi- 
tion, which he had momentarily awakened in the 
barbarous breast of Robespierre, had subsided. 

.The generous sentiment was of ashort and sickly 
growth, and withered under the gloomy fatal shade 
of his sanguinary nature. A chasseur had been dis- 
patched with the counter order, who passed the ex- 
ulting, but deluded Mr. G—— on the road. 

A short time after this, and afew days bitin 
Madame G—— and her unhappy companions were 
to have perished on the scaffold, the gates of their 
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prison flew open, the’ world was released from a 
monster—-—Robespierre was no more! 
This interesting: recital I received from one of the — 
amiable sufferers, in our way. to St. Catherine's _ 
Mount. The story afforded melancholy contrast to _ 
the rich and cheerful scenés about us. — . . 
From the attic story. of a lofty house, built under 
this celebrated cliff, we ascended that part of it, | 
which, upon the road to Paris, is only accessible in 
this manner. When we reached the top, the pro- 
spect was indeed superb: .on one side we traced for 
miles the romantic meanders of the Seine, every 
where forming little islands of poplars; before us, 
melting away in the horizon, were the blue moun- 
tains of Lower Normandy ; at their feet, a variegated 
display of meadows, forests, corn-fields, and vineyards; 
immediately below us, the city of Rouen, and its 
beautiful suburbs. - This delicious, and expanded 
prospect, we enjoyed upen a seat erected near a little 
eratory, which is built upon the top of the mountain, 
resting, at one end, upon the pedestal of a cross, 
which, in the time of the Revolution, had been shat- 
tered and,overturned. 

In the course of our walks, and conversations with 
the workmen whom we met, we found that most of - 
the masons and gardeners of Rouen had fought in the 
memorable, bloody, and decisive battle of Marengo, 
at which it appears that a great part of the military of ° 
France were present. The change they presented 
was worthy of observation; we saw men _ sun- 
browned in campaigns, and inured to all the ferocity 
of war, at the sound of peace assuming all the tranquil 
habits of ingenious industry, or rustic simplicity, 
Some of them were occupied in formingthe shapeless 
stone into graceful embellishments for elegant houses, 
and others in disposing, with botanic taste, the fra- 
grant parterre. After -spending-four very delightful 
days in this agreeable city, I bade adieu to my com- 
panion, whose intention was to spend some time 
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here, and those friends from whom [had received 
great attention and hospitalities, and wishing the 
amiable Madame P—— many happy years, and . 
receiving from her the same assurances of civility, 
about seven o’clock in the evening I seated myself in 
the diligence for, Paris, and ina comfortable corner 
of it, after we had passed the pavé; resigned myself 
to sleep. ee, 

Abont eight o’clock in the morning, we arrived at 
Mante, a picturesque town, built upon a fertile 
mountain, at the base of which the Seine flowed 
along, rippling against its many islands of beautiful 
poplars. At this hour, upon our alighting at the 
inn, we found a regular dinner ready, consisting of 
soups, meats, fowls, and confectionary. ‘To the no 
small surpoise of the host, I expressed a wish to 
haye some breakfast, and at length, after much 
difficulty, procured some coffee and rolls. 

The rest of the party, with ‘great composure, 
tucked their napkins in the button-holes of their 
waistcoats, and applied themselves to the good things 
before them with very active address What a happy 
race of people! ready for every thing, and at all. 
times; they scarcely know the meaning of incon- 
venience. wa iis | 
After paying thirty sols for my repast, a charge 
which announced our approach to the capital, I 
walked on, and made my way to the bridge over 
another winding of the Seine, at the bottom 
of the town, which is a light and_ elegant 
structure. The houses along the sides of the river 
are handsome, and delightfully situated. The prin- 
cipal church isa fine gothic building, but is rapidly 
hastening to decay; some of its pinnacles are de-= 
stroyed. and all its windows broken in. 

_ Asmaill chapel, in the street opposite, which had 
an appearance of considerable elegance, was converted 
into a slaughter-house. Embosomed in woods on the 
other side of the bridge, is a fine chateau, formerly 
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belonging to the count d’Adhemar; here, while en- 
joying the enchanting prospect about me, 1 heard the 
jingling approach of our heavy diligence, in which, 
having re-seated myself, we proceeded upon a fine 
high road, through thick rows of walnut, cherry, 
mulberry, and apple trees, for several miles, on 
éach side of which were vineyards, upon whose 
promising Vintage the frost had committed sad 
devastation. 

4 few miles from Mante, on the borders of the 
Seine, we passed one of the venerable chateaux of 
thes celebrated duc de Sully, the faithful, able, and 
upright minister of Henry IV. of France, one of 
those great geniuses, who, only at distant ezras of 
time, are permitted to shine out amongst the race of 
men. Historians unite in observing that the duke 
performed all the duties of an active and upright 
minister, under a master who exercised all the offices 
of a great and good king; after whose unhappy fate 
this excellent man retired from the busy scenes of the 
world, and, covered with time and honours, expired 
fn the eighty-second year of his age, in the year 
1641, at his castle of Villebon. The house is plain 
and large. The grounds are disposed after the fashion 
of ancient times. . 

As we approached the capital, the country looked 
very rich and luxuriant. We passed through the 
forest of St. Germains, where there is a noble palace, 
built upon a lofty mountain. The forest abounds 
with game, and formerly afforded the delights of the 
chase to the royal Nimrods of France. Its numerous. 
green alleys are between two and three miles long, 
and in the form of radii unite in a centre. The 
forest and park extend to the barrier, throagh which 
we immediately entered the town of St. sermains, 
distant from Paris about twelve miles, which is a 
Jarge and populous place, and in former periods, dur- 


ing the royal residence, was rich and flourishing, but. 


having participated in the blessings of the Revolution,, 
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presents an appearance of considerabte poverty, and 
squalid decay. Here we changed horses for the last 
post, and run down a fine broad paved royal road 
through rows of stately elms, upon an inclined plane, 
-until the distant and wide, but clear display of majes« 
tic domes, dark towers, and lofty spires, informed 
us that we approached the capital, Our carriage 
‘stopt at the Norman barrier, the grand entrance to 
Paris, which here presents a magnificent prospect to 
‘the eye. The barrier is formed of two very large and 
noble military stone lodges, having porticoes on, all 
‘sides, supported by massy doric pillars. These builde, 
dings were given to the nation by the national assem- 
bly, in the year 1702, and are separated from each 
other by a range of iron gates, adorned with republi- 
‘can emblems. Upona genile declivity, through qua- 
druple rows of elms, at the distance of a mile and a 
half, the gigantic statues of la Place de la Concorde 
(ci-devant de la Revolution), appear; beyond which 
the gardens and the palace of the Thuilleries, upon 
the centre tower of which the tri-coloured flag: was 
waving, form the back scene of this splendid spec- 
‘tacle. Before we entered la Place de la Concorde we 
passed, on each side of us, the beautiful favourite 
walks of the Parisians, called les Champs Elysées, and 
_afterwards, on our left, the elegant palace of the 
‘Garde-meuble; where we entered the streets of 
Paris, and soon afterwards alighted at the bureau des 
dilizences; from which place I took a fiacre,, (a 
hackney coach), and about six o’clock in the evening 
presented myself to the mistress of the hotel de Rouen, 
for the women of France generally transact all the. 
masculine duties of the house. To this hotel I was 
recommended by Messrs. G——, upon mentioning 
whose name, I was very politely shewn up to a suite of 
‘pleasant apartments, consisting of an anti-room, bed- 
room, and dressing-room; the two latter were 
charmingly situated, the windows of which looked 
eut upon an agreeable garden belonging to the palace 
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ef the Louvre, For these rooms I paid the moderate 
price of three livres a day. Here, after enjoying 
those comforts which travellers after long journeys 
xequire, and a good dinner into the bargain, about 
nine o’clock at night J sallied out to the Palais Royal 
a superb pile built by the late duc d’Orleans, who, — 
when he was erecting it, publicly boasted that he 
would make it the greatest brothel in Europe, in 
which prediction he succeeded to the full consumma- 
tion of his abominable wishes, This palace is now 
the property of the nation, The grand entrance ig 
from the Rue St. Honoré, a long street, something 
Yesembling the Piccadilly of London, but destitute, 
like all the other streets of Paris, of that ample 
readth, and paved footway, for the accommodation 
of pedestrian passengers, which give such a decided 
superiority to the streets of the capital of England. 
Afier passing through two noble courts, I entered the 
piazza of this amazing pile, which is built of stone; 
upon arches, supported by corinthian pilasters. Its 
form is an oblong square, with gardens, and walks 
in the centre. The whole is considered to be about 
one thousand four hundred feet long, and three huns 
dred feet broad. The finest shops of Paris for jewel- 
ery, watches, clocks, mantua-makers, restaurateurs,* 
china magazines, &c, form the back of the piazza, 
which, on all sides of this inimense fabric, affords a 
@ very fine promenade. These shops once made a 
part of the speculation of their mercenary and aban- 
ddoned master, to whom they each paid arent after. 
the rate of two or three hundred pounds sterling per 
annum. This place presents a scene of profligate 
voluptuousness not to be equalled upon’ any spot of its 
$ize in Europe. Women of character are almost 
afraid to appear here at noon day; anda stranger 
would conceive that, at night, he saw before him 
one-third of the-beauty of Paris. 
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‘Under the foof of this palace are two thedtres, mu 
seums of curiosities, the tribunate, gaming houses, 
billiard rooms, buillotte clubs, ball rooms, &c. all 
opening into the gardens, the windows of which 
threw, from their numerous lamps and lustres, a 
stream of gay and gaudy light upon the walks below, 
and afforded the appearance of a grand illumination. 
At the bottom wasa large pavilion, finely illuminated, 
in which were groups of people regaling themselves _ 
with lemonade and ices. 

I dined at a restaurateur, in the gardens of the 
Thuilleries, one of the first eating houses in Paris for 
society and entertainment. This house has been 
lately built under the auspices of the first consul, 
from a design approved of by his own exquisite taste; 
and he has permitted the entrance to open into thd 
gardens of the consular palace. The whole is from 
a model of one of the little palaces of the Herculas 
neum: it is upon a small seale, built of a fine white 
stone : it contains a centre, with a portico, supported 
by Dorie pillars, and two long wings. The front is 
upon the terrace of the gardens, and commands an 
enchanting view of all its beautiful walks and statues. 
On the ground floor, the house is divided into three 
long and spacious apartments, opening into each 
other through centre arches, which are redoubled 
upon the view by immense pier glasses at each end, 
The first room is for dinner parties, the next for ices, 
and the third for coffee. In the middle is a flying 
staircase, lined on each side with orange trees, ascend= 
ing into a suite of upper dinner-rooms, all of which 
are admirably painted efter the taste of the Her« 
eulaneum, and are almost lined with costly pier 
glasses, ; | 
' Upon. entering, the guest is presented with a din« 
tier chart, handsomely printed, enumerating the dif- 
ferent dishes provided for that day, with their respec- 
tive prices affixed. All the people who frequent this | 
place are highly respectable. The visitor is furnished 
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with ice for his water decanters, with the best atterid- 
ance at dinner, and with all the English and foreign 
newspapers. After parting from Madame H FE 
who intended returning to town the next day, I went 
to see the consular guard relieved at the Thuilleries.. 
About five companies of this distinguished regiment 
assemble in the gardens, exactly at five minutes be- 
fore twelve o’clock, and, preceded by their fine band 
i of inusic, march through the hall of the palace, and 
form the line in the grand court-yard, in front of it, 
wherehey are joined by asquadron of horse. Their 
uniform is blue, with broad white facings. a 
On account of the shortness of this parade, which 
is always dismissed precisely at ten minutes past 
twelve o'clock, it is not much attended. The band is 
very fine. The tambour major is remarked for his- 
noble appearance, and for the proportions of his per- 
son, which is very handsome : his ful] dress uniform 
at the grand parade is the most splendid thing 1 ever 
beheld. The corps of pioneers who precede the regi- 
ment have a singular appearance: these men are ra- 
ther above six feet high, and proportionably made: 
they wear fierce mustachios and long black beards, 
lofty bear-skin caps, broad white leathern aprons, 
. which almost touch their chins, and over their shoul- 
ders carry enormous hatchets. Their strange costume 
seemed to unite the dissimilar characters of high priest 
‘and warrior. They looked like military magi. The: 
common men made a very martial appearance, and 
their officers wore English riding boots, which had. 
an unmilitary effect. Paris at present exhibits all the» 
appearances of a city in a state of siege. ‘The consu- 
jar palace resembles a line of magnificent barracks, at 
the balconies and upon the terraces of which soldiers 
are everywhere to be seen lounging. This palace is 
partitioned between the first and second consuls; the 
third principal magistrate resides in a palace near the 
' Louvre, opposite to the Thuilleries. The four colossal 
brazen horses, called the Venetian horses, brought — 
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from Venice, are mounted upon lofty pedestals, on 
€ach side of the gates of the grand court-yard of the 
palace. When the Roman emperor Constantine 
founded Constantinople, he attached these exquisite 
statues to the chariot of the sun, in the hippodromus 
or circus; and when that capital was taken possession 
of by the Venetian and French crusading armies, in 
1200, the Venetians obtained possession of them, 
amongst many other inestimable curiosities, and 
placed these horses in four niches over the great door 
of the church of St, Marco: respecting their previous 
history, authors very much differ; some assert that 
they were cast by the great statuary Lysippus, in 
Alexander’s time, others that they were raised over 
the triumphal arch of Augustus, others of Nero, and 
thence removed to the triumphal arch of Constantine, 
from which he carried them to his own capital. 
They are said to be composed of bronze and gold, 
much resembling the famous composition of the Co- 
rinthian brass. Although these statues are of an 
enormous size, they are too diminutive for the vast 
pile of building which they adorn. The same re- 
mark applies to the entrance gates, of massy iron, 
‘which have just been raised by the directions of the 
first consul. The tricolour flag, mounted upon the 
centre dome of the palace, is also-too small. Passing 
from the court-yard under the grand entrance, I en- 
tered the gardens, which are very beautiful, and, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, form one of the 
favourite and fashionable walks of ‘the Parisians ; ; they 
are disposed in regular promenades, in which are 
many fine casts from the ancient statues in the hall of 
antiques, and on each side are noble orange trees, 
growing in vast movable cases, many of which are 
twenty feet high. Until lately, many of the antiques 
were placed in these gardens, but Buonaparte, with his 
accustomed judgment and veneration for the arts, or- 
dered them to be removed into the grand national 
eollection, and their ee 7 be'supplied by these 
YOL. XXVIII. 
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beautiful copies, amongst which I particularly distin- 
guished those of Hippomanes and Atalanta, for the 
beauty of their proportions, and the exquisite illustra- 
tion of their story. There are some fine basins of 
water, in the middle of which are jets d’eau: the gra- 
vel walks of the gardens are watered every morning. 
in hot weather, and sentinels are stationed at every _ 
avenue to preserve order: no person is suffered to 
pass with a parcel, however smail. Here are groups 
of people to be seen, every morning, reading the prints 
of the day, in the refreshing coolness of the shade. 
For the use of a chair in the gardens, of which there 
are some hundreds, tbe proprietor is thankful for the 
smallest coin of the republic. At the bottom of the 
steps leading to the terrace, in front of the palace, are 
some beautiful vases, of an immense size, raised about 
twelve feet from the ground: in one of them, which 
was pointed out to me, an unpopular and persecuted 
Parisian saved nearly all his property during the Revo- 
lution: a short time before the massacre of the 10th 
of August 1792, when the domiciliary visits became 
frequent and keen, this man, during a dark night, 
stole, unobserved by the guards, into the garden, with 
a bag under his arm, containing almost all his trea- 
sure, to the vase, which, from the palace, is on the 
right hand, next to the Feuillans, and, after some dif- 
ficulty, committed the whole to the capacious bosom 
of the faithful depository: this done, he retreated in 
safety ; and when the time of terror was passed, fear- 
ful that he should not be able to raise his bag from the 
deep bottom of the urn without a discovery, which 
might have rendered the circumstance suspicious, and 
perhaps hazardous to him, he presented himself be- 
fore the minister of the police, verified the narrative 
of the facts, and-was placed in the quiet possession of | 
his property, which in this manner had remained un= — 
disturbed during all that frightful period. 

From the gardens I proceeded to the exhibition of | 
David's celebrated painting of the suspension of. the 
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battle between the Sabines and the Romans, produced 
by the wives of the latter rushing, with their children 
in their arms, between the approaching warriors. 
David is deservedly considered as the frst living artist 
in France, and this. splendid picture is worthy of his 
pencil. It is upon an immense scale, the figures, of 
which there are many, are as large as life. ‘lhe prin- 
cipal female raising her terrified infant, and the two 
chief combatants, are inimitable. 

‘The pantheon, or church of St. Genevieve, is a 
magnificent building from the designs of Monsieur 
Soufflet, one of the first architects of France: it was 
intended to be the rival of the St. Paul’s of London; 
but, though avery noble edifice, it must fail of excit- 
Ing any emotions of jealousy amongst the admirers of 
that great boast of British architecture ; yet every one 
must allow it to be a magnificent pile, and, when com- 
pleted, is destined to be the principal place of wor- 
ship, as it is at present the mauscleum of the deceased 
great men of France. Upon the entablature over 
the portico is written, in immense characters, “ aux 
GRANDS HOMMES—-LA PATRIE RECONNOISANTE.” 
Parallel with the grand entrance are colossal statues, 
representing the virtues imputed toa republic. Soon 
after the completion of the inner dome, about two 
years since, one of the main supporting pillars was 
crushed in several places by the pressure, but the dee 
fective column has been removed, and, until it can be 
replaced, its proportion of weight is sustained by a 
most ingenious and complicated wooden structure. 
Upcn the spot where the altar is to be erected, I saw 
another goddess of liberty, with her usual appendages, 
carved in wood, and painted, and raised by the order 
of Robespierre, for a grand revolutionary féte, which 
he intended to have given, in this church, upon the 
very day on which he perished. The interior dome 
is covered with two larger ones, each of which is sup- 
ported by separate pillars and pilasters, and the whole 
is constructed of stone alone: the lower dome is des 
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corated with the most beautiful carvings in stene, 
The peristyle, or circular colonnade, round the lower 


part of the exterior of the dome, is very fine. Under 


this immense fabric are spacious vaults, well lighted, 
supported by Doric pillars, the depositories of the 
illustrious dead of France. At present there are only 
two personages whose relics are honoured with this 
gloomy distinction, Rousseau and Voltaire, who very 
quietly repose by the side of each other: their re- 
mains are contained in two separate tombs, construct- 
ed of wood, and are embellished with various inscrip- 
tions. 


I passed the Place de Carousel, and saw the ruins of | 


the houses that suffered by the explosion of the infer- 
nal machine, which afforded so much conversation in 
the world at the time, on account of its object being 
the destruction of the first consul in his way to the 
national institute of music: an affair for a long time 
involved in mystery. It is now well known, that 
Monsieur Fouché, at the head of the police, was ac- 
quaiated with the conspiracy, of which this machine 
was to be the instrument, from its first conception, 
and, by his vigilant agents, was informed of the daily 


progress made in the construction of it, of the plan of | 


which he had even a copy: the conspirators proceed- 
ed with perfect confidence, and, as they thought, 
with perfeet security. ‘Three days before it was quite 
completed, and ready for its fell purpose, from some 
surprise or dread of detection, they changed their 
place of meeting, and in one night removed the ma- 
chine from the spot where it had been usually depo- 
sited. ‘The penetrating eye of the police lost sight of 
them. Fouché and his followers exercised their un- 
rivalled talents for pursuit and discovery to no pur- 
pose. The baflied minister then waited upon Buona- 
parte, to whom he had regularly imparted the result 
of every day's information respecting it, and told him 
that he could no longer trace the traitorous instrument 
of his assassination, and requested him, as he knew it 
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must be completed by this time, not to go to any 
public places, until he had regained a knowledge of 
it; to which Bonaparte replied, that fear only made 
cowards and conspirators brave, and that he had un- 
alterably determined to go with his accustomed equi- 
page to the national concert that very evening ; and 
accordingly at the usual hour the first consul set off 
undismayed from the Thuilleries, a description of the 
machine, which was made to resemb e a waier-cask, 
being first given to the coachman, servants, and 
ruards: as they proceeded, the advanced guard passed 
it unobserved, but the coachman discovered it just as 
the consular carriage was on a parallel with it; in- 
stantly the dexterous and faithful charioteer lashed his 
horses into full speed, and turned the corner of the 
rue Marcem, and in one moment after the terrible 
machine exploded, and covered the street with ruins, 
Phe thunder of its discharge shook the houses of 
Paris, and was heard at a considerable distance in the 
country. The first consul arrived in safety at the 
hall of music, and, with every appearance of perfect 
iranguillity, entered his box amidst the aeclamations 
of the crowded multitude. The range of buildings 
shattered by the explosion, has long offended the eye 
of taste, and presented a gloomy aud very inconveni= 
ant obstruction to the grand entrance of the palace. 
Buonaparte, with his usual judgment, which converts 
very event into some good, immediately after this 
fair, purchased the damaged houses, and the whole 
if thisscene of ruins and rubbish is removing with alk 
sossible expedition, to the great improvement of the 
‘rand approach to the palace. 
~ Whilst [ was strolling along the banks of the Seiné, 
“could not help remarking that it would suffer much 
yy a comparison with the Thames. The Seine is 
jarrow, and very dirty; its waters, which are finely, 
iltrated when drawn from the fountains of Paris, pro=. 
luce an aperient effect upon strangers, who are gene= 
ally cautioned not to drink much of them at a times 
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The tide does not reach further than several miles 
below Paris; to this cause I can alone attribute, 
though perhaps the reason is insufficient, that the 
river is never rendered gay by the passing and repass- 
ing of beautiful pleasure-boats, to the delights of 
which the Parisians seem total strangers. Its shores 
are sadly disfigured by a number of black, gloomy, 
and unwieldy sheds, erected upon barges, for the ac- 
commodation of the washerwomen, who, by their 
mode of washing, viz. by rubbing the linen in the 
river water, and beating it with large flat pieces of 
wood, resembling battledores, until the dirt, and ge- 
nerally a portion of the linen retire together, make a 
noise very similar to that of shipwrights caulking a 
vessel. ‘This is an abominable nuisance, and renders 
the view up the river, from the centre of the Pont de 
Ja Concorde, the most complete mélange of filth and 
finery, meanness and magnificence, ever béheld. 
Whilst Iam speaking of these valuable, but noisy 
dames, I must mention, that their services are chiefly 
confined to strangers, and the humbler class of, Parisi- 
ans. ‘The genteel families of France are annoyed by 
the unpleasant domestic occurrence of washing, when 
in town only once, and when in the country only 
twice, in the course of the year. Their magazines 
of clothes are of course immense, for the reception 
and arrangement of which several rooms in their 
houses are always allotted. It is the intention of the 
first consul gradually to unkennel this clattering race 
of females, when it can be done with safety. To, 
force them to the tub, and to put them into the suds 
too suddenly, might, from their influence amongst 
the lower classes of citizens, be followed by conse- 
quences not very congenial to the repose of the go- 
vernment. 

During my stay in Paris, I visited the gallery of 
David. This celebrated artist has amassed an im- 
mense fortune, and is permitted, by his great patron. 
and friend, Buonaparte, to occupy the corner wing of 
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the old palace, from which every other man of genius 
and science, who was entitled to reside there, has 
been removed to other places, in order to make room 
for the reception of the grand national library, which 
the first consul intends to have deposited there. His 
apartments are very magnificent, and furnished in 
that taste, which he has, by the influence of his fame, 
and his elegance of design, so widely and successfully 
diffused, Whilst seated in his rooms, I could not 
help fancying myself as breathing in the most tasteful 
times of Greece. Tunics and robes were carelessly 
but gracefully thrown over the antique chairs, sur- 
rounded by elegant statues, and ancient libraries, so 
disposed as to perfect the classical illusion. I found 
David in his garden, putting in the back ground of a 
painting, dressed in a dirty robe, and covered with an 
old shabby hat. His eyes are dark and penetrating, 
and beam with the lustre of genius. His collection 
of paintings and statues, and many of his own studies, 
afforded a perfect banquet, and he was then occupied 
in drawing a fine portrait of Buonaparte. The pre- 
sence of David covered the gratification with gloom. 
Before me, in the bosom of that art; which is said, 
witk her divine associates, to soften the souls of men, 
I beheld the remorseless judge of his sovereign, the 
destroyer of his brethren in art, and the enthusiastic 
admirer and confidential friend of Rabespierre. Da- 
vid’s political life is too well known. During the 
late scenes of horror, he was asked by an acquaint- 
ance, how many heads had fallen upon the scaffold 
that day; to which he is said coolly to have replied, 
«< only one hundred and twenty !! The heads of 
twenty thousand more must fall before the great 
work of philosophy can be accomplished.” | 

It is related of him, that during the reign of the 
Mountain, he carried his portfolio to the front of the 
scaffold, to catch the last emotions of expiring nature, 
from the victims of his revolutionary rage. 

He directed and presided at the splendid funeral 
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solemnitiés of Lepelletier, who was assassinated by 
Paris, in which his taste and intimate knowledge of: 
the ceremonies of the ancients, on similar occasions, 
were eminently displayed. 

Farewell, David! when years. have rolled away, 
and time has mellowed the works of thy sublime pen- 
cil, in mercy mayest thou be remembered only as 
their creator; may thy fame repose herself upon the 
tableau of the dying Socrates, and the miraculous 
passage of the Alpine hero; may the ensanguined re- 
cords of thy political phrensy moulder away, and may 
science, who knew not blood till thea wert known, 
whose pure and hallowed inspirations have made men 
happier and better, till thou wert born, implore for 
thee forgiveness, and, whilst with rapture she points 
to the immortal images of thy divine genius, may she 
cover with an impenetrable pall, the pale, shuddering 
and bleeding victims of thy sanguinary soul! 

After leaving the gallery of David, la Place de la 
Concorde attracted my attention. This ill-fated spot, 
from its spaciousness, and beauty of situation, has 
always been thie theatre of the great fétes of the na- 
tion, as well as the scene of its greatest calamities, 
When the nuptials of the late king and queen Were 
celebrated, the magnificent fireworks, shows, and 
illuminations which followed, were here displayed. 
During the exhibition, a numerous banditti, from 
Normandy, breke in upon the vast assemblage of 
spectators: owing to the confusion which followed, 
aud the fall of sonie of the scaffolding, the supporters 
of which were sawed through by these wretches, the 
disorder became dreadful and universal; many were 
crushed to death, and some hundreds of the people, . 
whilst endeavouring to make their escape, were stab- 
bed, and robbed. The king and queen, as a mark of 
their deep regret, ordered the dead to be entombed in 
the new burial ground of l’Egiise de Madeleine, then 
erecting at the entrance of the Boulevard des Italiens, 


im the neighbourhood uf the palace, under the ime - 
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mediate inspection and patronage of the sovereign. 
This building was never finished, and still presents to 
the eye a naked pile of lofty walls and columns. 
Alas! the gloomy auguries which followed this 
fatal spectacle were too truly realised. On_ that 
spot perished the monarch and his queen, and the 
flower of the French nobility, and many of the vir- 
tuous and enlightened men of France; and in this ce- 
metery, their unhonoured remains were thrown, 
amidst heaps of headless victims, into promiscuous 
graves of unslacked lime! : 

How inscrutable are the ways of destiny! 

This spot, which, from its enchanting scenery, is 
calculated only to recal, or to inspire the most tender, 
generous and elegant sentiments, which has been the 
favoured resort of so many kings, and the scene of 
every gorgeous spectacle, was doomed to become the 
‘human shambles of the brave and good, and the Gol- 
gotha of the guillotine! In the centre, is an oblong 
~ square railing, which encloses the exact spot where 
formerly stood that instrument of death, as voted pers 
manent by its remorseless employers. 

It is a matter of a little surprise to observe, in the 
windows of the principal print-shops, prints exposed 
to sale, representing the late king, in his full robes of 
state, under which was written, Le restaurateur de la 
liberté (perhaps intended for an equivoque), and also 
the parting interview between that unhappy sovereign 
and his queen and family in the temple, upon the 
morning of his execution. 

This little circumstance will shew the confidence 
the present rulers feel in the strength and security of 
the present government; for such representations are 
certainly calculated to excite feelings, and to restore 
impressions which might prove a little hazardous to 
both, were they less powerfully supported. 

I was also one morning a little surprised, by hear- 
ing from my window the exhilarating song of ‘ Rule 
Britannia,” played upon a hand-organ; upon looking 
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down into the street, I beheld a Savoyard very com- 
posedly turning the handle of his musical machine, 
as he moved along; and a French officer humming 
the tune afterhim. Both were, no doubt, ignorant of 
the nationality of the song, though not of the truth of 
its sentiment. 

In the course of one of my morning walks, I went 
to the metropolitan abbey of Nétre Dame, which is 
situated at the-end of a large island in the Seine, 
which forms a part of Paris, and is filled with long 
narrow streets. It is a fine Gothic pile, but, in my 
humble opinion, much inferior to our Westminster 
Abbey, and to the great churches of Rouen. 

From this building I visited, with a large party, 
the celebrated Museum, or Palace of Arts, which I 
afterwards generally frequented every other day. 

This inestimable collection centains one thousand 
and thirty paintings, considered to be the chefs d’ceu- — 
vre of the great ancient masters, and is a treasury of © 
human art and genius, unknown to the most renowned 
of former ages, and far surpassing every other institu- 
tion of the same nature, in the present times. 

The first apartment is about the size of the exhibi- 
tion room of Somerset-house, and lighted, as that is, 
from above. It contains several exquisite paintings, 
the fruits of Buonaparte’s triumphs, or which have 
been presented to him by those sovereigns who have 
cultivated his alliance. The Parisians call this apart- 
ment Buonaparte’s nosegay. The most costly pictures 
in the room are from the gallery of the grand Duke 
of Tuscany. Amongst so inany works, dll exquisite 
and beautiful, it is almost temerity to attempt to se- 
lect; but if I might be permitted to name those 
which pleased me most, I should particularise the. 
Ecce Homo, by Cigoli Ludovico Cardi. 

The breast of the mild and benevolent Saviour, 
striped with the bruises of recent punishment, and his 
heavenly countenance, benignly looking forgiveness 
upon his executioners, are beautifully delineated. 
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L'annonciation, by Gentileschi, in which the divine 
look of the angel, the graceful plumage of his wings, 
and the drapery of the Virgin, are incomparable. La 
Sagesse chassante les Vices, which is a very ancient 
and curious painting, by Andrea Mantegna, in which. 
the figure of Idleness, without arms, is wonderfully 
conceived. Les Noces de Cana, by: Paul Veronese, 
considered to be the best of his works, is the largest 
painting [ever beheld. The figures seated at the. 
banquet are chiefly the portraits of contemporary 
royal personages of diiferent nations. From this 
¥oom we passed into the gallery of the Louvre. 

_ Adequately to describe the first impressions which 
were awakened upon first entering it, and contemplae 
ting such a galaxy of art and genius, would be impos- 
sible. ‘This room is one thousand two hundred feet 
long, and is lined with the finest paintings of the 
French, Flemish, and Italian. schools, and is divided 
by a curious double painting upon slate, placed upon 
a pedestal in the middle of the rcom, representing the 
front and back view of the same figures. 

The first division of this hall contains the finest 
works of le Brun, many of which are upon an im- 
mense scale. L’Hyver, ou le Deluge, by Poussin, is 
truly sublime, but is unfortunately placed in a bad 
light. There are also some beautiful marine paint- 
ings, by Vernet. Les Religieuses, by Philipe de Cham- 
pagne, is justly celebrated for the principal figure of 
the dying nun. Vue de Chevet d'une Eglise,. by 
Emanuel de Witte, is an exquisite little cabinet pic- 
ture, in which the effect of a ray of light shining 
‘through a painted window, upon a column, is inimi- 
table, and- the perspective is very fine. There are 
here also some of the finest works of Wouvermans, 
and a charming picture by Teniers. La Vierge, l’en- 
fant Jesus, la Madeleine, et St. Jerome, by Antoine 
Allegri Correge, is considered to be a picture of great 
beauty and value. There are also some glorious 
paintings by Reubens, IJ haye thus briefly sclected 
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these pictures from the rest, hoping, at the same 
time, that it will not be inferred, that those which I 
have not named, of which it would be impossible to 
offer a description without filling a bulky volume, are 
inferior to the works which I have presumed to men- 
tion. The recording pen must rival that matchless 
pencil, which has thus adorned the walls of the Mu- 
seum, before it can do justice to such a magnificent 
collection. 

. This exhibition is open to the public three days in 
the week, and at other times to students and strangers, 
upon their producing their passports. On public days, 
all descriptions of persons may be seen here, and the: 
contemplation of such a mixture is not altogether un- 
interesting. 

To amuse, may be necessary to the present govern- + 
ment of France, but surely to supplant the wild aban-- 
doned principles of a barbarous revolution, with new’ ‘ 
impressions, created by an unreserved display of the: 
finest and most persuasive images of resigned suffer-- 
ing, heroic virtue, or elegant beauty, cannot be: 
deemed unworthy of the ruler of a great people. 

At this place, as well as at all the other nationall 
exhibitions, no money is required or expected. No» 
person is admitted with a stick, and guards attend to) 
preserve the pictures from injury, and the exhibition: 
from riot. The gallery of the Louvre is at present,, 
unfortunately, badly lighted throughout, owing to the: 
light issuing chiefly on one side, from long windows ;; 
an inconvenience, however, which is soon to be re-- 
medied, by observing the same manner of lighting asi 
in the adjoining apartment, 

From the museum, we descended into la Salle desi 
Antiques, which contains all the treasury of Grecian 
and Roman statuary. The first object to which we 
hastened, was the statue of Laocoon, for so many 
ages, and by so many writers, admired and celebrated. 
This superb specimen of Grecian sculpture is sup- 


posed to be the united production of Polydorusy 
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Athenoderus, and Agesander ; but its great antiquity 
renders its history somewhat dubious. In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, it was discovered at 
Rome amongst the ruins of the palace of Titus, and 
deposited in the Farnese palace, whence it has been 
removed to Paris, by the orders of Buonaparte, after 
the conquest of Italy. It represents Laocoon, the 
priest of Apollo and Neptune, and his two sons,. 
writhing in the folds of two hideous serpents. 

Pliny mentions this statue as the admiration of the 
age in which he flourished. 

“I fear that I shall be guilty of a sort of profanation 
when I remark, that the figures of the two sons of 
Laocoon appear to exhibit rather more marks of matu- 
rity and strength of muscle than are natural to their 
size, and to the supposed tenderness of their age., It 
is, however, a glorious work of art. 

We next behold the Belvidere Apollo, a statue 
which, in my humble opinion, surpasses every other 
in the collection. All the divinity of a god beams 
through this unrivalled perfection of form. It is ims 
possible to impart the impressions which it inspires ; 
the rivetted beholder is ready to exclaim, with Adam, 
when he first discerns the approach of Raphael, 


st 


Behold what glorious shape 

* Comes this way moving: seems another morn 

“ Risen on mid-noon; some great behest from heav’n.’ 

The imagination cannot form such an union of 
grace and strength. One of its many transcendant 
beauties consists in its aérial appearance and exquisite 
expression of motion. As it would be a rash and 
Vain attempt to give a complete description of this 
matchless image, I must, reluctantly, leave it, to in- 
form my reader, that on the other side of the hall are 
the original Diana, wonderfully fine, and several very 
beautiful Venuses, and also some fine whole length 
statues of Roman magistrates, in their curule chairs. 
The Venus de Medicis had not arrived, but was on 
her road to this invaluable depét of art. 

VOL. XXVII, F 
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In the Temple of the Muses, are exquisite busts of 
Homer and Socrates. 

A little anecdote is related of Buonaparte, which 
unfolded the bold and daring character of this extra- 
ordinary man in early life: when he was about fifteen 
years of age, and acadet in the military school at Paris 
{by the bye, the small distance between this seminar 
‘and his present palace, and the swiftness of his elevas 
tion, afford a curious coincidence), in the vast plain 
of the Champ de Mars, the court, and the Parisians 
were assembled to witness the ascent of a balloon. 
Buonaparte made his way through the crowd, and un- 
perceived, entered-the inner fence, which contained 
the apparatus for inflating the silken globe. It was 
then very nearly filled, and restrained from its flight 
by the last cord only. The young cadet requested the 
aéronaut to permit him to mount the car with him; 
which request was immediately refused, from an ap- 
prehension that the feelings of the boy might embar- 
rass the experiment. Buonaparte is reported to have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I am young, itis true, but I neither fear 
the powers of earth, nor of air,” and sternly added, 
*« will you let me ascend?” The aéronaut, a little of- 
fended at his obtrusion, sharply replied, ‘« No, Sir, I 
will not; I beg that you will retire.’ Upon which 
the little enraged officer draw a small sabre, which he 
wore with his uniform, instantly cut the balloon in se- 
veral places, and destroyed the curious apparatus, con- 
structed by the aéronaut, with infinite Jabour and in- 
genuity, for the purpose of trying the possibility of 
acrial navigation. | 

Paris was almost unpeopled that day, to view the 
spectacle ; and the disappointment of the populace, 
which was said to have exceeded seven hundred thou- 
sand persons, became violent and universal. The 
king sent to know the reason of the tumult». when the 
story was related to him, the good-humoured mo- 
narch laughed heartily, and said, «* Upon my word 
that impetuous. boy will make a brave officer.’ The 


he 
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devoted king little thought that he was destined to be 
the last of an old dynasty, and that he was speaking 
of the first of a new one. The young offender was 
put under arrest,-and confined for four days. 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark, that the ar- 
tillery has furnished France. with most of its present 
distinguished heroes, who have also been bred up in 
the same military schoo] with Buonaparte, <A short 
time before my arrival at Paris, this great genius, who 
displays a perfect knowledge of mankind, and parti- 
cularly of the people over whom he rules, discovered 
that the Parisians, froma familiarity with his person, 
and from his lady and his family having occasionally 
joined in their parties of amusement, began to lose 
that degree of awe and respect for him, which he so 
well knows how to appreciate, as well as to inspire ; 
and, in consequence, he gradually retired from every 
circle of fashion, and was at this period almost as in- 
accessible as a Chinese emperor. The same liné of 
conduct was also adopted by the principal officers of 
government. -He resided almost wholly at Mal 
Maison, except on state days, when only those 
strangers were permitted to be introduced to him, 
who had satisfied the ambassadors of their respective 
nations that they had been previously presented at 
their own courts. , 

In Paris, the achievements of the first consul are 
not much talked of, so true is the old adage, that no 
man is ahero to hisown domestic. The beauties of 
a colossal statute must be contemplated at a distance. 

The French at present work, walk, eat, drink, and 
sleep in tranquillity, and what is of more consequence 
_to them, they dance in security, to which may be 
added, that their taxes are neither very heavy, nor 
oppressive. In every party which I entered, the late 
minister of Great Britain* was the prevailing subject 
of curiosity, and I was overpéwered with questions 


* The illustrious Pitt, 
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respecting this great man, which, in their minute de- 
tail, extended to ascertain what was the colour of his 
eyes, the shape of his nose, and whether in a morning 
he wore hussar boots, or shoes, a curiosity which 
could not fail of proving pleasing to an Englishman, 
They informed me, that throughout the war, they 
regularly read, in their own diurnal prints, our par 
liamentary debates, and the general outline of most 
of our political schemes, furnished by people in the 
pay of the French government, who resided in Eng= 
land, notwithstanding the severity of the legislative, 
and the vigilance of the executive authorities. Whilst 
Jam mentioning the subject of hewspaper intercourse, 
I cannot help lamenting, that, since the renewal of 
national friendship, the public prints of both coun« 
tries are not more under the influence of cordiality 
and good-humour. The disgust which they excited 
in the mind of Buonaparte is inconceivable. 

A short time preceding my arrival in France, Buo- 
naparte had rendered himself very popular amongst 
the constitutional clergy, by a well-timed compliment 
to the metropolitan archbishop. The first consul gave 
a grand dinner to this dignified prelate, and to several 
of his brethren. After the entertainment, Buonaparte 
addressed the archbishop by observing, that as he had 
given directions for the repairing of the archiepisco-~ 
pal palace, he should very much like to take a ride in 
the archbishop’s carriage, to see the progress the work- 
men had made. _ Upon which the prelate bowed, and 
respectfully informed him that he had ne Carriage, 
otherwise he should be much flattered by conducting 
him thither. Buonaparte good-humouredly said,“ How 
can that be ? Your coach has been waiting at the gate 
this half hour,” and immediately conducted the vene- 
rable archbishop down the steps of the Thuilleries, 
where he found a plain handsome carriage, with a 
valuable pair of horses, and a coachman and foot- 
man dressed in the livery which Buonaparte had just 
before informed him would be allotted to him when 
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his establishment was completed: the whole a present 
from the private purse of the first consul: upon their 
arrival at the palace, the archbishop was agreeably sur- 
prized by finding that the most minute and liberal ate. 
tention had been paid to his comfort, accommodation, 
and dignity. reine 

The clergy seem to be in favour with Buonaparte. 
When he assisted in the last spring at the inauguration 
of the archbishop of Paris, in the metropolitan church 
of Notre Dame, and gave to the restoration of re- 
ligion ‘* allthe circumstances of pomip,”’ and military 
parade, he was desirous of having. the colours of his 
regiment consecrated by the holy prelate, and sub- 
mitted bis wishes to his soldiers. A few days after- 
wards, a deputation waited upon their general in chief, 
with this reply, ‘¢ Our banners have already been con- 
secrated by the blood of our enemies at Marengo; 
the benediction of a priest cannot render them more 
sacred in our eyes, bor more animating in the time of 
battle.’ Buonaparte prudently submitted himself to 
their preetorian resolution, and the consular colours 
remain to this hour in the same unchristianlike con- 
dition as when they first waved at the head of their 
victorious legions. This anecdote will in some de- 
gree prove a fact which, notwithstanding the counter- 
reports of English newspapers, I found every where 
confirmed, that although religion is new to the French, 
yet that the novelty has at present but little charm for 
them, and | had frequent opportunity of confirming 
this remark, as well in the capital as in the depart- 
ments of the republic through which I passed. . In 
Paris, the sabbath can only be considered as a day of- 
dissipation to the lovers of gaiety, and a day of unusual 
profit tu the man of trade. . 7 

Upon another subject, the wishes of the chief mae. 
gistrate have been equally unfortunate ; for to the few 
ladies who are admitted into his social circles, he has 
declared himself an enemy to that dress, or undress. 
(1 am puzzled to know what to call it), which his fas 
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vourite artist, David, has so successfully recommended, 
for the purpose of displaying, with the least possible 
restraint, the fine proportions of the female form. 
Madame Buonaparte, who is considered to be in as 
good a state ofsubordination to her young husband; as 
the consular regiment is to their young general, con- 
trives to exhibit her elegant person to great advantage, 
by adopting a judicious and graceful medium of dress, 
which enables her to avoid a load of decoration, and 
that questionable airiness of ornament which, by its 
gracious and unrestrained display, deprives the ima- 
gination of more than half its pleasures. Buonaparte 
is said not to be indifferent to those affections which © 
do honour to the breast which cherishes them, nor 
to the morals of the people whonf he governs. 

It is well known, that in France, in the house of 2 
new fashionable couple, separate chambers are always 
reserved for the faithful pair, which, after the honey- 
mon isin the wane, very seldom remain unoccupied. 
The first consul considers such separations as un- 
friendly to morals. A few months since, by a well- 
timed display of assumed ignorance, he endeavoured 
to give fashion to a sentiment which may in time re- 
duce the number of these family accommodations. 
The noble palace of St. Cloud was at this time pre- 
paring for him; the principal architect requested of 
him to point out in what part of the palace he would 
wish to have his separate sleeping-room. ** I donot 
know what you mean,” said the young imperial phi- 
losopher, ‘ crimes only divide the husband from his 
wife. Make as many bed-rooms as you please, but 
only one for me and Madame Buonaparte.” 

I must now quit the dazzling splendor of imperial 
virtues for the more tranquil, but not less fascinating 
appearance of retired and modest merit. 

It was in the afternoon of one of the finest days in 
June, when Madame O » with her nephew, a 
yery amiable young man, called in their carriage and 
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teok me to the chateau of her husband, to whom I had 
letters of introduction. 

_ After an elegant supper, when Madame O and 

her daughters had withdrawn, her amiable husband 
entered into a very intereresting account of his coun- 
try, of the revolution, and of his flight for the salva- 
tion of himselfand family. A tolerably good opinion 
may be formed of the devastation which has been pro- 
duced by the late republican government, by the fol- 
lowing circumstance, which Monsieur O—— assured 
me, on the word of a man of honour, was correct. 

Fis section in Paris was composed of one thousand 
__ three hundred persons, of rank and fortune, of whom 
only five had escaped the slaughter of the guillotine ! 

Madame O——., and her charming family, seemed 
wholly to occupy his heart and affections. 

He spoke of his lady with all the tender eulogium 
ofa young lover. Their union was entirely from at- 
tachment, and had been resisted on the part of Ma- 
dame O——, when he first addressed her, only be- 
cause her fortune was humble, compared with his. 
‘He informed me, and I must not suppress the story, 
that in the time ofblood, this amiable woman, who is 
remarkable for the delicacy of her mind, and for the 
beauty and majesty of her person, displayed a degree 
of coolness and courage, which, in the field of battle 
would have covered the hero with laurels. One even- 
ing, a short period before the family left France, a 
party of those murderers, who were sent for by Ro-~ 
bespierre, from the frontiers which divide France 
from Italy, and who were by that arch fiend employed 
in all the butcheries and massacres of Paris, entered 
the peaceful village of la Reine, in search of Mons, 
| His lady saw them advancing, and antici- 
pating their errand, had just time to give her husband 
mtelligence of their approach, who left his chateau by 
aback door, and secreted himself in the house of a 
neighbour. | | 

‘Madame O———-, with perfeot composure, went out 
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to meet them, and received them in the most. graci- 
ous manner. They sternly demanded Monsieur 
O—-—, she informed them that he had left the coun- 
try, and after engaging them in conversation, she cou- 
ducted them into her drawing room, and regaled them 
with her best wines, and made her servants attend. . 
upon, them with unusual deference and ceremony. 
Their appearance was altogether horrible, they wore 
leather aprons sprinkled all over with blood, they had 
large horse pistols in their belts, and a dirk and sabre 
by their sides, their looks were full of ferecity, and. 
they spoke a harsh dissonant Patois language. As 
they drank, they talked about the bloody business of 
that day’s occupation, in the course of which they. 
drew out their dirks, and wiped from their handles, 
clots of blood and hair. Madame O—— sat with them,. 
undismayed by their frightful deportment; and after _ 
drinking several bottles of Champaign and Burgundy,» 
these savages began to grow good humoured, and 
seemed to be completely fascinated by the amiable 
and unembarrassed, and hospitable behavi ur of their 
fair landlady. After carousing ull midnight, they 
pressed her to retire, observing that they had been re- 
‘ceivedso handsome that they were convinced Monsieur 
O—— had been misrepresented, and was no enem 
to the good cause; they added, that they found the 
wines excellent, and after drinking two or three bot- 
tles more, they would leave the house, without causing 
her any reason to regret their admission. 

Madame O——, with all the appearance of per- 
fect tranquillity and confidence in their promises, 
wished her unwelcome visitors a good night, and after 
visiting ber children in their rooms, threw herself + 
upon her bed, witha loaded pistol in each hand, and © 
overwhelmed with suppressed agony and agitation, 
she soundly slept till she was called by her servants, 
two hours after these wretches had left the house. 
He related also another instance of that resolution not. 
unfrequently exhibited by women, when those gene- 
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¥ous affections, for which they are so justly celebrated, 
are menaced with danger. About the same period, 
two of the children of Monsieur O were in Paris 
at school: a rumour had reached him, that the teach- 
ers of the seminary in which they were placed, had 
offended the government, and were likely to be but- 
chered, and that the carnage which was expected to 
take place, might, in its undistinguishing fury, extend 
to the pupils. Immediately upon receiving this in- 
telligence, Monsieur O—— ordered his carriage, for 
the purpose of proceeding totown. Madame O—— 
implored of him to permit her to accompany him; in 
vain did he beseech her to remain at home; the picture 
of danger which he painted only rendered her more de- 
termined. She mounted the carriage, and seated herself 
by the side of her husband, When they reached Paris, 
they were stopped in the middle of the street St. 
Honoré, by the massacre ofa large numberof prisoners 
who had just been taken out of a church which had 
been converted intoa prison: their ears were pierced 
with.screams: many of the miserable victims were cut 
down, clinging to the windows of their carriage : but 
during this ghastly scene, and the dreadful delays 
which they suffered in passing through this street, 
Madame O discovered no sensations of alarm, but 
stedfastly fixed her eyes upon the back of the coach 
box, to avoid, as much as possible, observing the but- 
cheries perpetrated on each side of her; for had she 
been observed to close her eyes, or to sit back in the 
carriage, she would have excited a suspicion, which, 
ho doubt, would have proved fatal to her: at length 
she reached the school which contained her children, 
where she found the rumour they had received was 
without foundation; she calmly conducted them to 
the carriage, and during their gloomy return through 
Paris, betrayed no emotions; but as soon as they had 
passed the barrier, and were once more in safety upon 
the road to their peaceful chateau, the exulting mo- 
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ther, in an agony of joy, pressed ber childrento her 
bosom, and ina stafe of mind wrought up to phrenzy,, 
arrived at her own house in convulsions of ghastly’ 
laughter. | : od 

~ Monsier O—— never spoke of this charming wo-: 
man, without exhibiting the strongest emotions of; 
regard. He said, that in sickness she suffered no one: 
to attend upon him but herself, that in all his afflic-- 
tions she had supported him, and that she mitigated! 
the deep melancholy which the sufferings of his couns, 
try, and his own priyations, had fixed upon him, by 
the well-timed sallies of her elegant fancyy or by the: 
charms of her various accomplishments. ' | 

Upon my return to Paris, I proceeded to the hotel 
of Monsieur R . Curiosity led. me to view the: 
house, and the celebrated bed of his lady, then ia 
London. | , 

The little vanities and eccentricities of this elegant,, 
amiable, and hospitable lady, will find immediate fore. 
giveness, when it is. known that she is now veryy 
young, and was married, when an indulged child oft 
the age of fourteen, to her present husband. She iss 
one of David’s most enthusiastic admirers, and hass 
carried the rage for Grecian undress to an extremity, 
which, even in the capital, left her without a fol-. 
lower. 

In the public walks of the Champs Elysées, she ones 
evening presented herself in a dress which alniostt 
rivalled the robes of Paradise; the Parisians, who ares 
remarkable for their politeness to women, and are not 
remarkable for scrupulous sentiments of delicacy, were: 
so displeased with her appearance, that they made @ 
Jane to the entrance for ber, and expelled the modern 
Eve from the Elysian Fields, not with a“ flaming 
sword of wrath,” but with hisses softly uttered, and 
by gentle tokens of polite disapprobation, She used 
at her parties to tell her friends, that her cabinet was 
crowded with letters of the most impassioned lovey 
from persons of the first fame, distinction, and opi 
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fence; and, when conversation began to pause, she 
would introduce some of these melting epistles, which 
she is said to have read with a bewite hing pathos, and 
never failed to close the fond recital by expressions of - 
the tenderest Bity for the sufferings of their ill-starred 
authors. She bas declared, that some of her lovers 
equal the Belvidere Apollo in beauty, but that she 
never has yet seen that being, who was perfect enough 
to be entitled to the possession of her affections. Do 
fot smile. Madame R—— is a disciple of Diana, 
€ven slander pays incessant homage to her chastity, 

and rumour has whispered, in every corner of Paris, 
that her husband is only admitted to theshonour of 
supplying the finances of her splendid and -costly 
€stablishment. Madame R—— has not yet produced 
any of the beautiful and eloquent arguments of Cor- 
melia, to disprove the strange assertion. Her chamber 
which constitutes one of the sights of Paris, and which, 

after what has been just mentioned, may be justly 
considered, in or out of France, asa great curiosity, 
is fitted up ina style of considerable taste, and even 
Magnificence. The bed upon which this charming 
Statue reposes, isa superb sofa, raised upon a pedes- 
tal, the ascent to which is by a flight of cedar steps ; 
on each side are altars, on which are placed Hercula- 
neum vases of flowers, and a large antique lamp of 
gold; the back of the bed is formed by an immense 
pier glass, and the curtains, which are of the most 
costly muslin, festooned with golden tassels, descend 
in beautiful drapery from a floral crown of gold. Itis 
said that the late emperor of Russia, after the labori- 
ous and successful diplomatic intrigues of Messrs, 
Talleyrand and Sieyes, anda certain lady, became 
enamoured, by description, with the immaculate god- 
dess of Mont Blanc, and that he sent confidential 
Commissioners to Paris, to-report her daily dress, and 
to order copies of her furniture, &c. : the story may 
be believed, when the hero of it was well known to 
be fully qualified for one of the deepest dungeons of a 
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madhouse. I hope, for the sake of society, and the | 
repose of the world, that the rest of Madame R. s 
admirers have not united to their passion the bewil- 
dered imagination, which fatally distinguished, and, 
finally closed, the career of her imperial lover. | 
Monsieur R is very polite to the English, and. 
his letters ensure the greatest attention wherever they 
are produced. | 
On a Sunday evening, I went witha party to Tivoli,, 
a favourite place of amusement with the Parisians., 
At the entrance we found, as at all the public places,, 
a guard of horse and foot. The admission is twenty’ 
sols. The evening was very fine, and we passed im-» 
mense. crowds of people, who were flocking to the: 
same place, amongst whom were many elegant, we Li 
dressed women, wholly unattended by gentlemen, a! 
circumstance by no means unusual in Paris. Tivoli 
seemed to be raised by the magic touch of enehant-- 
ment: we entered upon gravelled walks, which were: 
cut through little winding and intersecting hillocks of 
box; those which formed the sides were surmounted! 
by orange trees, presenting a beautiful colonnade,, 
immediately after we had passed them, we proceeded! 
through an elegant treillage of honey suckles, roses,, 
and eglantine, which formed the grand entrance to) 
the garden, and here a most animated scene of festi-- 
vity opened upon us; on one side were rope dancers, 
people riding at the ring, groups of persons playing att 
shuttlecock, which seemed to be the favourite, and If 
may add, the most ridiculous diversion; on the other 
side were dancers, tumblers, mountebanks, and par-: 
ties, all with gay countenances, seated in little bow-. 
ers, enjoying lemonade and ices. In the centre ag 
we advanced, were about three hundred people, dance 
ing the favourite waltz imported from Germany., Thee 
attitudes of this dance are very graceful, but theyy 
would not altogether accord with English female no-~ 
tions of delicacy. Ata late fashionable Parisian ball, 
a gentleman present was requested by the lady of the 
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house, to waltz with a friend of hers, who was with- 
out a partner. The person of this neglected fair, was a 
little inclined to the meagre. The gallant without the 
least embarrassment, declined, observing, * Ah! ma 
chere Madame qu’exigez vous de moi, na savez vous 
pas quelle n’a point de sein?’ In the middle of the 
platform of the dancers, a very fine full band was 
playing. At the end of this raised stage, a very ca- 
pacious Indian marquee was erected, which was beau« 
tifuliy illuminated with variegated lamps, and under its 
broad canopy a large concourse of people were seated, 
some were enjoying conversation, some were playing 
at buillotte, drinking coffee, &c. behind this build- 
ing was a noble corinthian temple, from the doors of 
which were covered trellis walks, leading to spacious 
gardens, formed to display the different tastes of the 
English, French, and Dutch nations, whose respec- 
tive names they bore. These gardens are intersected 
by little canals, upon which several persons were 
amusing themselves with the diversion of canoe rac- 
ing. The whole was illuminated by large patent re- 
flecting lamps, which shed a lustre almost as brilliant 
asthe day. A few English were present, amongst.’ 
them were the duchess of Cumberland, and a few 
other ladies. These gardens, previous to the Revolu- 
tion, were the property of a wealthy minister of 
France, who, it is said, expended near one hundred. 
thousand pounds sterling, in bringing them to per- 
fection, which he just saw accomplished, when he. 
Closed his eyes upon the scaffold. The nation became 
their next proprietor, who sold them for a large sum, 
of money to their present owners. 

From this place we went to Frescati, a promenade, 
frequented by the first beauty and fashion of Paris,. 
who generally assemble about half past ten o’clock, 
after the opera is concluded. No admission money: 
ig required, but, singular as it may seem, no impro- 
per intruder has yet appeared, a circumstance which 
may be accounted for by the we which well-bred 
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society evér maititains over vulgarity. Frescati is 
situated in the Italian Boulevard: was formerly the 
residence of a nobleman of large fortune, and has also 
undergone the usual transition of revolutionary confis- 
cation. The streets leading to it were filled with 
carriages. After ascending a flight of steps, from a 
handsome court yard, we entered a beautiful ball, 
lined with pier-glasses, and decorated with festoons 
of artificial Howers, at the end of it was a fine statue 
of Venus de Medicis. Ou one side of this image was 
an arch, leading into a suite of six magnificent apart- 
ments, which were superbly gilt, painted, and also 
covered with pier-glasses, and lustres of fine diamond- 
cut glass, which latter looked like so many little glit- 
tering cascades. Each room was in a blaze of light, 
and filled with parties taking ices, or drinking coffee, 
Each room communicated with the others by arches, 
or folding doors of mirrors. The garden which is 
small, but very tastefully disposed, is composed of ’ 
three walks, lined with orange and acaciatrees, and vases _ 
ofroses; at the end is a tower mounted on a rock, ; 
temples, and rustic bridges; and on each side of the 
walks are little labyrinth bowers. On the side next) 
to thé Boulevard, is a terrace, commanding the whele: 
scene, lined on each side with beautiful vases of’ 
flowers, and terminated at each end bv alcoves, lined. 
with mirrors: here, in the course o« an hour, the: 
astonished and admiring stranger may see near three: 
thousand females of the first beauty and distinction in| 
Paris, whose cheeks are no longer disfigured by the: 
corrosion of rouge, and who, by their symmetry and! 
grace, would induce him to believe, that the loveliest! 
figures in Greece, in her proudest zra, were revived,, 
and moving before him. 
The English convent, or, as it is called, the con-: 
vent of blue nuns, in the Rue de St. Victoire, is the: 
only establishment of the kind which, throughout! 
the republic, has survived the Revolution. To what! 
cause its exclusive protection is attributable, is not,, 
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I believe, correctly knows; but though this spot of 
sacred seclusion has escaped the final stroke of exter- 
mination, it has sustained an ample share of the ge- 
neral desolation. During the time of.terror, it was 
converted into the crowded prison of the female nobi- 
lity, who were here confined, and afterwards dragged 
from its cloisters, and butchered by the guillotine, or 
the daggers of assassins. 1 had a letter of introduc-, 
tion to Mrs. S——, one of the sisterhood,’ a-lady of 
distinguished family in England: a dignified dejec- 
tion overspread her countenance, and her figure. 
seemed much emaciated by the scenes of horror 
through which she had passed. She informed me. 
that when, the nuns were in astate of arrest, by the. 
order of Robespierre, the convent was-so crowded 
with prisoners, that they were. obliged to eat their 
wretched meals in three different divisions: the 
places of the unhappy beings who were led off to ex-. 
ecution being immediately filled by fresh victims. 
_ Amongst those who suffered, was the beautiful 
young duchesse de Biron, said to be one of the love- 
liest women of the French court. Her fate was sin- 
gular, and horrible. One morning, two. of. the. 
assistant executioners came jnto one of the rooms, 
and called upon the female citizen Biron to .come 
forward, meaning the old duchesse de Biron, the 
mother, who was here immured with her daughter ;, 
upon which some one said, which of them do you, 
require? The hell-hounds replied, ‘* Our order was 
for one only, but as there are two, we will have 
both, that there may be no error,’ and the mother 
and daughter were taken away, locked senseless im 
each other’s arms. When the .cart which carried 
them arrived at the foot of the scaffold, the chief ex- 
ecutioner looked at his paper, containing a list of his 
victims, and saw the name of only one Biron; the 
assistants informed him that they found two of that 
name in the convent, and to prevent mistake, they 
brought both. The principal, with perfect sang froid, 
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said it was all well, wrote with a pencil the article 
“* les” before the name Biron, to which he added an 
s, and immediately beheaded both!!! 

When we entered the chapel, my surprise and ab- 
horrence were equally excited. The windows were 
beaten through, the hangings were flapping in the 
wind, the altar was shattered in pieces and prostrate, 
the pavement was every where torn up, and the caves 
of the dead were still yawning upon us. From their 
solemn and hallowed depths, the mouldering relics 
of the departed had been raised, by torchlight, and 
heaped in frightful piles of unfinished decay against 
the walls, for the purpose of converting the lead, that 
contained these wretched fragments of mortality, 
into balls for the musketry of the Revolution. The 
gardens behind the chapel must have been once very 
pleasant, but they then had the appearance of a wil- 
derness. Buonaparte, it is said, intends to confirm 
to these nuns their present residence, by an act of 
government. 

- Thesecond nationallibrary containsavaluablecollec- 
tion of books. In one apartment is a very large and in- 
genious model of Rome ina glass case, and another of a 
frigate. Upon leaving the library I proceeded to the 
fabric of the Gobelins, so called from one Gobel, a 
noted dyer at Rheims, who settled here in the reign 
of Francis I. which beautiful manufactory has a 
crowd of visitors every day. Upon the walls of the 
galleries the tapestry is suspended, exhibiting very 
exquisite copies of various historical paintings, of 
which there are some very costly and beautiful speci- 
mens. The artists work behind the frame, where 
the original from which they copy is placed. The 
whole is avery expensive national establishment : 
much of its production is preserved: for presents to 
foreign princes, and some of it is disposed of by pub- 
lic sale. 

Upon the comparison between the works of the 
Gobelins and the beautiful works of Miss Linwood, 
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I could not help feeling a degree of pride to observe 
that my ingenious countrywoman did not appear to. 
suffer by it. Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the tasteful paintings of her exquisite needle. 
This elegant-minded woman has manifested by her 
charming exhibition, that great genius is not always 
separated from great labour, and unwearied perse- - 
verance. 
From the Gobelins the garden of plants attracted my 
steps, which is considered to be the largest and most 
valuabie botanieal collection in Europe, and was 
founded by the celebrated Buffon. The garden is laid 
out into noble walks, and beds containing the rarest 
lants from all. parts of the world, each of which is 
neatly labelled for the use of the students. On the 
right of the entrance is a park containing all sorts of | 
deer, and on the left are vast hothouses and green- 
houses; in the centre, inclosed in iron lattice work, 
is a-large pond for the reception of foreign aquatic 
animals, very near which is a large octagon experi- 
mental beehive, about ten feet high, and at the end, 
near the banks of the Seine, is a fine menagerie, in- 
which, amongst other beasts, there are some noble 
lions. Many of the animals have separate houses, 
and gardens to range in. Adjoining is the park of 
the elephant, which stupendous animal, from the 
ample space in which he moves, is seen to great ad- 
vantage, and is considered to be the largest of his species — 
in Europe. Near the entrance, on the right, is the 
museum of natural curiosities, the collection of 
which is very valuable, and admirably arranged. 
There is also a fine giraffe, or camieleopard, of an 
amazing height, stuffed. bis surprising animal is — 
a native of Ethiopia, and some other parts of Africa, 
and has scarcely ever been seen in Europe. 

- From the garden of plants, I made all possible dis- 
patch to Madame C ’s, in the Boulevard Italien, : 
where 1 was engaged to dinner. | 
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Upon crossing the Pont Neuf, where there are a 
number of little stalls erected, the owners of which 
advertise upon little boards, which are raised upon 
poles, that they possess extraordinary talents for shear- 
ing dogs and cats; I could not help stopping and 
laughing most heartily to observe the following ad- 
dress to the public from one of these canine and gri- 
malkin functionaries : 

“* Monin tondit et coupe 
les chiens la chatte, 
et sa femme---- 
vat en ville.” 
Which runs in this ridiculous manner in English ; 
* Monin shears and cuts | 
dogs and cats, and his wife---. 
goes on errands.” 

As I had no time to return to my hotel to dress, [ 
was initiated into a mode of expeditiously equipping | 
myself, by a young friend who was with tne, to 
which I was before a stranger, and which shows, in 
the most trifling matters, that the French are good 
adepts in expedition and accommodation. In pass- 
ing through the Palais Royal, we entered the little 
shop of a boot cleaner, where in a moment I was 
mounted upon a dirty sofa, ascended to by steps, and 
from which I had acomplete commanding view of 
the concourse of gay people, who are always passing 
and repassing in this idle place; the paper of the 
day, stretched upon a little wooden frame, was placed 
in my hand, each foot was fixed upon an iron anvil, 
one man brushed off the dirt, and another put on a 
shining blacking, a third brushed my clothes, and a 
fourth presented a bason of water and towel to me, 
The whole of this comfortable operation lasted about 
four minutes. My dirty valets made me a low bow 
for four sols, which, poor as the recompense was,. 
exceeded their expectations by three times the 
sum. 

One morning as I was entering the grand court of 
the hall of the Legislative Assembly, I was stopped 
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bya ere upon my telling him I was an io Eagulrbian, 
he politely begged my pardon, and requested me to 
pass, and called one of the omit ah to show me 
the apartments. 
This magnificent pile is in the Fauxbourg St. Ger-= 
main, and was formerly the palace of the Bourbons. 
_ After passing through a suite of splendid apartments, 
I entered, through lofty folding doors, into the hall, 
where the legislators assemble, a very spacious semis 
circular room, and much resembling, in its arranges 
ments, the appearance of a splendid theatre before 
the stage. The ascent to the seat of the president is 
by a fight of light marble steps; the facing of his 
bureau is composed of the most costly marble, richly 
‘carved; on each side of the president’s chair are seats 
for the secretaries; and immediately below them is 
the tribune, into which the orator ascends to address 
the house. On each side of the seat of the president 
are antique statues of eminent patriots and orators, 
placed in niches in the wall; under the tribune, upon 
the centre of the floor, is the altar of the country, 
upon which, in marble, is represented the book of 
the laws, resting upon branches of olive, and behind 
it, upon simicircular seats, the legislators sit, at the 
back of whom are the boxes of the ambassadors and 
officers of state, and immediately above them, within 
a colonnade of corinthian pillars, the public are ad- 
mitted. Round the upper part of the cornice, a 
beautiful festoon of lilac-coloured cloth, looped up 
“with rich tassels, is suspended, for the purpose of 
correcting the vibration of the voice. The whole is 
very superb, and has cost the nation an immense sum 
of money. The principal housekeeper asked me 
‘whether our speakers had such a place to declaim 
in;” I told sim “that we had very great orators in 
_England, but that they were content to speak in very 
little places,” He laughed, and observed, “ that 
Frenchmen never talked to so much advantage as 
‘when their eye was pleased.” 
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This man, I found, had been formerly one of the 
door-keepers of the national assembly, and was pre- 
sent when, after having been impeached by Billaud, | 
Panis, and their colieagues, Tallien, discharged his 
pistol at Robespierre, whom he helped to support, 
until the monster was finally dispatched by the guil- 
Jotine, on the memorable gth of Thermaidor. 

T did not fail to visit the Temple, so celebrated in 
the gloomy history of the Revolution, which stands 
in the Rue de Temple, in the Fauxbourg of that 
name: the entrance.is handsome, and does not much 
impress the idea of the approach toa place of such 
confinement. Over the gates was a pole, supporting a 
dirty and tattered bonnet rouge, of which species of 
republican decoration there are very few now to be - 
seen in Paris. The door was opened to me by the. 
principal gaoler, whose predecessor had been dise : 
missed on ‘account of his imputed connivance in the 
escape of sir Sidney Smith. His appearance seemed 
fully to qualify him for his savage office, and to in- 
sure his superiors against all future apprehension of a 
remission of duty by any act of humanity, feeling, 
or commisseration. He told me, that he could not: 
permit me to advance beyond the lodge, on account 
of a peremptory order just received from government. 
From this place I hada full command of the walk 
and prison, the latter of which is situated in the cen- 
tre of the walls. He pointed out to me the window 
of the room in which the royal sufferers languished. 
As the story of sir Sidney Smith's escape from this 
prison has been invoived in some ambiguity, a short, 
recital of it will, perhaps, not prove uninteresting, 

After several months had rolled away, since the, 
gates of his prison had first closed.upon_ the British: 
hero, he observed that a lady who lived in an upper 
apartment on the opposite side of the street, seemed’ 
frequently to look towards that part of the prison in, 
which he was confined. As often as he observed her, 
he played some tender air upon his flute, by which, 
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and by imitating every motion which she made, he 
at length succeeded in fixing her attention upon him, 
and had the happiness of remarking that she occa- 
sionally observed him with a glass. One morning 
when he saw that she was looking attentively upon 
him in this manner, he tore a blank leaf from an old 
mass book whieh used to lie in his cell, and with the 
soot of the chimney, contrived, by his finger, to de- 
scribe upon it, in a large character, the letter A, 
which he held to the window to be viewed by his fair 
sympathising observer. After gazing upon it for 
some time, she nodded, to shew that she understood 
what he meant; sir Sidney then touched the top of 
the first bar of the grating of his window, which he 
wished her to consider as the representative of the 
letter A, the second B, and so on, until he had 
formed, from the the top of the bars, a correspond- 
ing number of letters; and by touching the middle, 
and bottom parts of them, upon a line with each 
other, he easily, after having inculcated the first 
impressiot of his wishes, completed a telegraphic 
alphabet. The process of communication was, from 
its nature, very slow, but sir Sidney had the happi- 
ness of observing, upon forming the first word, that 
this excellent being, who beamed before him like a 
guardian angel, seemed completely to comprehend 
it, which she expressed by an assenting movement 
of the head. Frequently obliged to desist from this 
facit and tedious intercourse, from the dread of ex- 
citing the curiosity of the gaolers, or his fellow pri- 
soners, who were permitted to walk before his. 
window, sir Sidney occupied several days in commu- 
nicating to his unknown friend, his name and quality, 
and imploring her to procure some unsuspected roye 
alist, of consequence and address sufficient for the 
undertaking, to effect his escape; in the achieve- 
ment of which he assured her, upon his word of 
honour, that whatever cost might be incurred, would 
be amply reimbursed, and that the bounty and gra- 
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titude of his country would nobly remunerate those 

who had the talent and bravery to accomplish it.. By 

the same meanshe enabled her to draw confidential and 

accredited bills, for considerable sums of money, for 

the promotion of the scheme, which she applied with 

the most perfect integrity. Col. Phelipeaux was at 

this time at Paris, a military man of rank, and a 

secret royalist, most devoutly attached to the fortunes 

of the exiled family of France, and to those who | 
supported their cause. He had been long endeavours 
ing fo bring to maturity a plan for facilitating their - 
restoration, but which the loyal adherent, trom a_ 
series of untoward and uncontrollable circumstances, 

began to despair of accomplishing. The lovely deli- 

verer of sir Sidney applied to this distinguished cha- 

racter, to whom she was known, and stated the sin- 

gular correspondence which had taken place between 

herself and the heroic captive in the Temple. 

Phelipeaux, who was acquainted with the fame of 

sir Sidney, and chagrined at the failure of his former 

favourite scheme, embraced the present project with 

a sort of prophetic enthusiasm, by which he hoped 

to restore to the British nation one of her greatest 

heroes, who by his skill and valour, might once 

more impress the common enemy with dismay, 

augment the glory of his country, and cover himself 

with laurels of future victory. Intelligent, active, 

cool, and daring, and insinuating, colonel Phelipeaux 

immediately applied himself to mature a plan, at 

once suitable to his genius, and interesting to his 

wishes. ‘To those whom it was necessary to employ 

upon the occasion, he contrived to unite one of the 
clerks of the minister of the police, who forged his 

signature, with exact imitation, to an order for re- 

moving the body of sir Sidney, from the Temple to 

the prison of the Conciergerie: after this was accom- 

plished, on the day after that on which the inspector 

of gaols was to visit the Temple and Conciergerie, 
a ceremony performed once a month in Paris, two 
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gentlemen of tried courage and address, who were 
previously instructed by colonel Phelipeaux, disguised 
as Officers of the marechaussée, presenied themselves 
in a fiacre at the Temple, and demanded the delivery 
of sir Sidney, atthe same time showing the forged 
order for his removal. This the gaoler attentively 
perused and examined, as well as the minister's sig 
nature. Soon after the register of the prison in- 
formed sir Sidney of the order of the directory; upon 
hearing which, he at first appeared to be a little dis- 
concerted; upon which the pseudo-officers gave him 
every assurance of the honour and mild intentions of 
the government towards him; sir Sidney seemed 

more reconciled, packed up his clothes, took leave 
_ of his fellow-prisoners, and distributed little tokens 
of his gratitude to those servants of the prison from 
whom he had experienced indulgencies. Upon the 
eve of their departure, the register observed, that 
four of the prison guard should accompany them. 
This arrangetnent menaced the whole plan with ime 
mediate dissolution. The officers, without betraying 
the least emotion, acquiesced in the propriety of the 
measure, and fave orders for the men to be called 
gut; when, as if recollecting the rank and honour of 
their illustrions prisoner, one of them addressed sir 
Sidney, by saying, ‘‘ citizen, you are a brave officer, 
give us your parole, and there is no occasion for an 
escort.” Sir Sidney replied, that he would pledge 
his faith, as an officer, to accompany them, without 
Tesistance, wherever they chose to conduct him. 

~ Not a look or movement betrayed the intention of 
_ fhe party. Every thing was ccol, well-timed, and 
-natural. They entered a fiacre, which, as is usual, 
was brought for the purpose of removing him, in 
which he found changes of clothes, false passports, 
and money. The coach moyed with an accustomed 
pace to the Fauxbourg St. Germain, where they alight- 
ed, and parted in different directions. Sir Sidney met 
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colonel Phelipeanx at the appointed spot of ren- 
dezvous. | 

The project was so ably planned and conducted, that” 
no one but the party concerned was acquainted with the 
escape, until nearly a month had elapsed, when the in- 
spector paid his next periodical visit. What pen can de- 
scribe the sensations of two such men as sir Sidney and 
Phelipeaux, when they first beheld each other in safety? 
Heaven befriended the generous and gallant exploit. ° 
Sir Sidney and his noble friend reached the French coast 
wholly unsuspected, and committing themselves to 
their God, put to sea in an open boat, and were soon 
afterwards discovered by an English cruising frigate, 
and brought in safety to the British shores. 

The gallant Phelipeaux soon afterwards accom- 
panied sir Sidney in the Tigre to Acre, where, over- 
whelmed by the fatigue of that extraordinary cam- 
paign, in which he supported a distinguished part, 
and the noxious influence of a sultry climate operating 
upon a delicate frame, he expired in the arms of his 
illustrious friend, who attended him to his grave, 
and shed the tears of gratitude and friendship over 
his honoured and lamented obsequies. But ere the 
dying Phelipeaux closed his eyes, he received the 
rewards of his generous enterprise. He beheld the 
repulsed legions of the republic flying before the 
British banners, and the irresistible prowess of his 
valiant companion; he beheld the distinguished be- 
ing, whom he had thus rescued from a dungeon, and 

" impending destruction, by an act of almost romantiche- 
roism, covered with the unparticipated glory of having 
everpowered a leader who, renowned, and long ac 
customed to conquest, saw, for the first time, his 
invineible troops give way; who, inflamed to des-. 
peration, deemed the perilous exposure of his person. ' 
necessary to rally them to the comtest, over bridges 
of their slaughtered comrades, but who at length 
was obliged to retire from the field of battle, and to 
leave to the heroic sir Sidney the exclusive exulta- 
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tion of announcing to his grateful and elated country, 
that he had fought and vanquished the laurelled con- 
queror of Italy, and the bold invader of Egypt. 
~ Yet, thus glorious in public, and unsullied in his 
private deportment, the conqueror of Buonaparte 
wes the honours, which he adorns, to foreign and 
distant powers: to the grateful government of. his 
own country, he is indebted for an ungracious paltry 
annuity, inadequate to the display of ordinary conse 
quence, and wholly unequal to the suitable suppert 
of that dignity which ought for ever to attend upon 
those who have distinguished themselves in the sera 
vice of their country. aft 
I was much gratified by being presented to the 
celebrated philosopher Monsieur Charles, by Madame 
S——. He has a suite of noble apartments in the 
Louvre, which have been bestowed upon him by the 
government, as a grateful reward for his having pre« 
sented fo the nation his magnificent collection of philo- 
sophical apparatus. He has also, in consideration of 
his ability and experience, been constituted the prina 
cipal lecturer on philasophy, In these rooms his 
valuable and costly donation is arranged. In the 
centre of the dome of the first apartment, called the 
Hall of Electricity, is suspended the car of the first 
balloon which was inflated with inflammable air, in 
which he and his brother ascended in the afternoon 
of the first of December, 1783, in which they con- 
tinued in the air for an hour and three quarters; and 
after they had descended, Monsieur C rose 
alone to the astonishing height of 10,500 feet. In 
the same room are immense electrical machines and 
batteries, some which had been presented to him by 
Madame S : | 
~ In this room, amongst many other fanciful figures, 
which are used for the purpose of elivening the so-« 
Jemnity of a philosophical lecture by exciting senti- 
-ments of innocent gaiety, was a little Cupid. The 
tiny god, with his arrow in his hand, was insulated 
YOL, XXVEI. a 
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fipon a throne of glass, and was charged with that 
electric Auid which not a little resembles the subtile 
spirit, of his nature. The youngest daughter of 
Madame S——-, who accompanied us, was request- 
ed touch it. In a moment it discharged its penetrat- 
ing spark—‘‘Oh! how that little god has alarmed 
me!’’ said the recoiling fair one, whose youthful 
countenance surprise had covered with new beauties ; 
“‘ but yet,” said she, recovering herself, “ he does 
not hurt’me.”’ This little sally may be considered as 
a specimen of that playful sprightliness which is so 
much the characteristic of the French female. 

In the centre of another room, dedicated to optics, 
as.we entered, we saw a beautiful nosegay ina vase, 
which appeared to be composed of the rarest flowers. 
{ approached it with an intention of inhaling its fra- 
grance: but when I attempted to touch it, my hand 
passed through it. It was an exquisite optical illu- 
sion. “‘ Ah!” said my elegant and moralising com- 
panion, Madame S—-—, smiling, ‘‘ of such flowers 
has Happiness composed her wreath: it is thus she 
gladdens with it the eye of Hope ; but the hand of 
E xpectation can never grasp it.’ 

In the other rooms are all sorts of apparatus for 
trying experiments in the various branches of that de- 
partment of science, over which Monsieur C—— 
so ably presides. 

From Monsieur Charles we went to the church of | 
St. Rocque, in the Rue St. Honoré, As we entered, * 
the effect of a fine painting of our Saviour crucified, 
upon which the sun was shining with great glory, 
placed at the extremity of the church, and seen 
through several lessening arches of faint, increasing — 
shade, was very grand. This church has been more 
than once the scene of revolutionary carnage. Its 
élegant front is much disfigured, and the doors are, 
perforated, in a great number of places, by the ball 
ot cannon and the shot of musketry.. Mass was 
pet iforming in the church; but we saw only few 
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worshippers, and those were chiefly old women and 
little girls. 

From St. Rocque we proceeded to the Hotel des 
Invalides, the chapel-and dome of which are so justly 
celebrated. The front is inferior to the military 
hospital at Chelsea, to which it bears some resem- 
blance. The chapel is converted into the Hall of 
Victory, in which, with great taste, are suspend- 
ed, under descriptive medallions, the banners of the 
enemies of the republic, which have been taken dur- 
ing the late war, the numbers of which are immense. 
‘The same decoration adorns the pilasters and gallery 
‘of the vast magnificent dome at the end of the hall. 

My eye was naturally occupied, immediately after we 
had entered, in searching amongst the most battered 
of the banners, for the British colours; at last I dis- 
covered the jack and ensign of an English man of 
war, pierced with shot-holes, and blackened with 
‘smoke, looking very sulky, and indignantly amongst 
the finery, and tawdry tatters of Italian and ‘Vurkish 
standards, 

It is a matter not unworthy of observation, that al- 
though the Revolution, with a keen’ and savage eye, 
explored, too successfully, almost every vestige of « 
royal tendency, the beautifnl pavement under the 
dome of the Invalides has escaped destruction. ‘The 
fleur de lis, surmounted by the crown of France, stil 
‘retains its original place in this elegant and cosily 
marble flooring. The statues of the saints have been 
removed; and their places are supplied by the new 
order of revolutionary deities; but the names of the 
ancient figures have not been erased from the pedes- 
‘tals of the new ones: to which omission the spectator 
‘is indebted for a smile when, contemplating the statue 
of Equality, he reads, immediately below his feet, 
Pt. Luis, 

There is here a costly monument erected to the 
“memory of the brave marshal Turenne, who was 
“killed by acannon-bali in 1675, In my humble opi- 

HQ 
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nion, it is too much in the false taste of French 
statuary. A group of weeping angels surrounds the 
yecumbent hero, in the attitudes of operatic figu- 
yantes, in whose faces and forms, the artist has ate 
tempted, too laboriously and artificially, to delineate 
the expressions of graceful grief. On each side of ' 
the vast arch which divides the dome from the chapel, 
are raised the tablets of military honour, on which, in 
characters of gold, the names of those soldiers are re- 
corded who have distinguished themselves for their 
pchievements in the late war. 

When we were just leaving the chapel, we over- 
heard a sun-browned soldier, who had Jost both his 
Jegs, observe to his companion, to whom he was ex- 
plaining the colours, pointing to the banners of the 
Turkish cavalry, the tops of whose staffs were sur- 
mounted with horses’ tails, ‘* Look at those ribbands, 
they are not worthy of being worn when won.” This 
military hospital is capable ef accommodating 3,000 
soldiers. The bed-rooms, kitchens, refectory, and 
out-oflices, are very capacious, and, what is rather 
unusual in France, clean and comfortable. The day 
before we were there, the first cansul paid a visit to 
its veteran inhabitants, Amongst them he recog- 
nized an old and very brave soldier, whose exploits 
were the frequent theme of his aged comrades.. The 
young general told him that he should die a captain, 
took him in his carriage to dine with him at Mal Mai- 
son, presented him with a medallion of honour, and 
conferred upon him the rank of a captain, in one of 
the most distinguished regiments. a 

From this place we went to the military school ad- 
oining, in which Buonaparte received the rudiments. 
of that education which was destined to form the 
foundation of his future glory. ‘Lhe building is large _ 
and handsome, and is, from a very natural sentiment, — 
in high favour with the first consul. There is nothing 
jn it particular to describe. The grounds and gar- | 
dens are yery spacious and fine, In the front of the | 
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military school is the ‘celebrated champ de Mars,. 
which is an immense flat space of ground. On each 
side are rising terraces of earth, and double rows of 
trees; and at the further end, the river Seine flows, 
On days of great national celebrations, this vast plain 
is surrounded with Gobelins tapestry, statues, and 
triumphal arches. ; 
© After dining with Madame 5 , we drove to the 
beautiful garden of Mousseau, formerly the property 
of the Duc d’ Orleans. It is laid out with great taste, 
and delights the eye with the most romantic speci- 
mens of improved rural beauty. It was originally de- 
Signed by its detestable owner for other purposes tha 
those of affording to a vast and crowded city the inno- 
cent delights and recreations of retired and tasteful 
scenery. Inthe gloom ot its groves, all sorts of horrible 
profanations were practised by this monster and his 
midnight crew, at the head of whom was Legendre the 
butcher. Every rank recess of pollution in Paris was, 
ransacked to furnish materials for the celebration of 
their impure and impious orgies. “Phe ode to Athe- 
ism, and the song of Blasphemy, were succeeded by 
the applauding yells of Drunkenness and Obscenity. 

At the time we visited this garden, it belonged to 
the nation, and was open, on certain days, to well- 
dressed people. A few days atterwards, it was pre- 
sented, as a mark of natioual esteem, to Cambaceres, 
the second consul. 

The people of Paris, who keep horses in ‘stables at 
the back of their houses, have a singular mode ot 
keeping their hay in the lofts of their dwelling- 
houses. At the top ofa spacious and elegant hotel, 
is to be seen a projecting crane in the act of raising 
loads of winter provision for the stable. When I first 
‘gaw this strange process, my surprise would scarcely 
have been increased, had I beheld the horse ascend- 
ing after the hay. — 7 

JT must not forget to offer some little deseription 
the opera, to which, during my stay, throuza ep 
HS 
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liteness of Madame H » 1 had iree access in a pri- 
vate box. 
This spacious and splendid theatre is lighted from 
above by an immense circular lustre of patent lamps. 
The form of this brilliant light is in the antique taste, 
and it is said to have cost two thousand pounds ster- 
ling. The effect which it produces in the body of 
the theatre, and upon the scenery, is admirable. It. 
revents the sight trom being divided, and distracted. 
i a profuse distribution of light. This establishment 
is upon so vast a scale, that government, which is the) 
proprietor, is always a loser upon balancing the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of each night. The stage: 
and its machinery have for many years occupied a) 
great number of the subordinate classes of people, 
who, if not employed in this manner, would in all. 
probability become burdensome and unpleasant te_ 
government. To this circumstance is attributable: 
the superiority of the machinery and scenery over’ 
every other theatre which I ever saw. In the Eng-) 
lish theatres, my eye has often been offended at the: 
representations of the internal parts of houses,in which) 
not a chair or table is introduced, for the purpose of! 
carrying on the ingenious deception. Upon the stage? 
of the French opera, every scene has its appropriafe: 
furniture, and distinctive appendages, which are al-- 
ways produced as soon.as the scene drops, by nume-: 
rous attendants. From this attention to the minute: 
circumstances of the drama, the illusion becomes en-- 
chanting. The orchestra is very fine, and is come: 
posed of ninety eminent musicians. The corps de? 
ballet consists of between eighty and ninety fine dan-. 
cers, of whom Monsieur Deshayes is the principal. 
His movements are more graceful, his agility more! 
surprising, and his step more light, firm, and elastic,, 
than those of any dancer whom I have ever seen, 
He is very justly considered to be the first in Europe. 
The first consul has a private box here, on one side of 
which a lofty, hollow, decoraiive coliama rises, the: 
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flutes of which are open, and through which he 
views, unseen, the audience and performers. ibd, 

Madame Buonaparte’s box is on the left side of the 
stage, over the door, in which the hapless queen has 
frequently displayed her beautiful person to the en- 
raptured audience. 

The Feydeau theatre is very elegant; and, on ace | 
count of its excellent arrangements, good performers, 
and exquisite machinery, is much resorted to, and is 
jn general preferred to the fourteen other dramatic 
spectacles which, in this dissipated city, almost every 
night present their tribute of pleasure to the gay and 
delighted Parisians. A Frenchman once observed to 
me, that a Sunday in London was horrible, on ac- 
count of there being no playhouses open at night! 
The decorum and good manners which are even still 
observed in all the French places of public amuse- 
ment, are very impressive and agreeable. Horse and 
foot soldiers are stationed at the avenues, to keep 
them clear, to prevent depredation, and to quell. the 
first indications of popular commotion. 

I was much gratified by an excursion to Versailles, 
which had been some time plauned by the charming 
family of the S——s. We set off early in the morn- 
ing, in one of the government carriages, and after a 
delightful ride, through a very rich and luxuriant 
country, of about twelve miles, the vast and magnifi- 
cent palace of Versailles opened upon our view, at the 
end-of a street nearly two miles long, lined on each 
side with noble hotels and gardens. It was ona Sun- 
day, the day on which the palace is opened to the 
public. On the road we passed several hundreds of 
persons in carriages, cabrioles, or walking ; all with 
merry faces, in showy clothes, and adorned with bov- 
quets, on their route to this spot of favourite de- 
light, - 

About four miles from Paris, we beheld Belle Vue, 
formerly the residence of Mesdames ; soon afterwards 
we passed the woble palace and park of St, Cloud, 
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which was preparing for the reception of the first 
consul. | . 

At the entrance of the village of St. Cloud, on the 
left, after we had passed the bridge, we saw a very 
pretty house and grounds, belonging to a tanner, who 
had amassed considerable wealth by a discovery of 
tanning leather in twenty-four hours, so as to render 
it fit forthe currier. Whether he possesses this power 
or not, I cannot from my own experience say, but I 
can venture to affirm, that the leather of France is 
very bad. In the village is a very noble porcelain’ 
manufactory, which, unfortunately, we had not time 
to inspect. 

Whilst our horses were refreshing themselves with 
a little water, we were beset by the agents of the dif. 
ferent hotels and restaurateurs of Versailles, who 
presented us with little cards, announcing, in a very 
pompous manner, the superiority of their employers’ 
accommodations. ) 

The stables of Versailles, to the right and left, are 
from the designs of Mansart, in the form ofa cres- 
cent, and have the appearance of princely residences, 
Here the late king kept in the greatest style six hun- 
dred of the finest horses, On the left of the grand 
gateway is a military lodge for the accommodation of 
cavalry : it represents in shape an immense Turkish 
marquée, After we had passed the pallisades of the 
first court, we more distinctly saw this amazing pile 
of irregular buildings, which consists of the old castle, 
the new palaces, the houses of the ministers of state 
and servants, two opera houses, the chapel, military 
schools, museums, and the manufactory of arms, the 
whole of which are now consolidated, and form one 
‘palace. 3 

The beautiful pavement ¢f black and white marble 
in the court-yards, is much defaced, and their foun+ 
tains are totally destréyed. | 

The first place we visited was the manufactory of 
small arms; the resident workmen in which exceed - 
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two thousand men. Here we saw all the ingenious 
process of constructing the musket, pistol, and sabre, 
of which there are an immense collection ; and also 
several carbines, and swords of honour, intended as 
presents from the first consul to officers and soldiers 
of distinguished merit. 

From the manufactory of small arms, we returned 
to the grand court, and entered a suite of rooms 
which contain the relics of the former valuable cabinet 
of Curiosities. Several of those which we saw were 
woithy of attention. From. these rooms we passed 
to the late king’s private opera house, which sur- 
passes, in magnificence and costly decoration, every 
thing of the kind I ever beheld. The facing of the 
whole of the inside is of carved wood, richly gilt. 
The dome is beautifully painted. Upon the scenery 
of the stage being removed, and temporory columns 
and galleries raised, all of which can be effected in 
twenty-four hours, that part of the theatre presents a 
counterpart of the other, and the whole forms a most 
splendid oblong ball-room, very deservedly considered 
to be the finest in Europe : it used to be illuminated 
by ten thousand wax-lights. The concert-rooms and 
retiring apartments are also very beautiful. From 
the opera we visited the chapel, which is very fine 
and cosily, in which there are many large and valu- 
able paintings. After leaving this deserted place of 
royal worship, we passed through the Halls of Plenty, 
Venus, Mars, Mercary, Apollo, and the Hall of the 
Billiard Table, finely painted by Houasse, le Brun, 
Champagne, and other eminent artists, to the grand 
gallery, which is seventy-two yards long, and ‘four- 
teen broad, and has seventeen lofty windows on one 
side, which look into the gardens, and seventeen im- 
mense pier-glasses on the opposite side to correspond. 
In this gallery the kings of France were accustomed 
to receive ambassadors and ministers of state. 

The bed-room of the late queen next attracted our 
attention, where we beheld the door which, on the 
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‘night of the 6th of October 1789, the frantic and san- 
guinary mob, headed by the infamous Legendre, 
burst open, for the purpose of dispatching her with 
daggers, in her bed; this savage irruption occurred 
on that frightful night which preceded the return of 
the royal family to Paris, under the protection of the 
marquis de la Fayette, through an enraged multitude, 
which extended itself from Versailles to Paris. 
_ The miserable queen saved herself by escaping into 
an adjoining apartment. Her bed was pierced through 
and through with poniards. The door is nailed up, 
but the marks of that horrible outrage still remain, 
In this, and in the adjoining chambers, are some very 
beautiful and valuable paintings. I must not omit to 
mention, although the sentiment which it inspires is 
not very pleasant, the representation of the capture of 
an English frigate, by la Bayonne, a French corvette, 
after a desperate engagement, in which victory for 
once decided in favour of the enemy, opposing, as on 


this occasion, an inferior force. This is a picture of © 


infinite merit, and possesses a novelty of arrangement, 
and strength of colouring, which I never saw equalled 
in any other naval representation. The subject sel- 
dom admits of much variety. The French, of course, 
are very much pleased with it. There are here also 
some curious old clocks. , 
It was in one of these apartments, that Prior, the 
celebrated poet, when secretary to the earl of Port- 
Jand, who was appointed ambassador to the French 
court, in the year 1698, made the following memo- 
rable answer : 
~One of the French king’s household was shewing 
the bard the royal apartments and curiosities of this 
palace, and particularly pointed out to his notice the 
paintings of le Brun, now removed to the museum of 
the arts, in which the victories of Louis X1IVth are 
described, and asked him, whe*‘her the actions of | 
king William were to be seen in his palace? ‘* No, | 
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air,’’ replied the loyal wit, ‘* the monuments of my 
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master’s glory are to be seen every where but in his — 
own house.” 

_ Through the interest of Monsieur 8 ». we were 

admitted into a private room below stairs, in which 

several portraits of the late royal family have been 

preserved from destruction during the late Revolu- 

tion. That which represents the queen and_ her 

young family, is very fine, and displays all the be- 

witching beauty and yivacity of that lovely and un-~ 
fortunate personage. Into this room no one was ad- 

mitted with us. 

When we quitted the palace, we entered upon the 
grand terrace, from which it makes the finest appear- 
ance. , ) 

This enormous pile of building is here united by a 
centre, and corresponding" wings, of great extent and 
magnificence. | 
- From this elevated spot, the beholder contemplates 
the different waterworks, walks, and gardens, which 
are very delightful and extensive. 

The orangery is a beautiful specimen of Tuscan 
architecture, designed by le Maitre, and finished by 
Mansart. It is filled with lofty orange-trees in full 
bearing; many of which, in their tubs, measure from 
twenty to thirty feet high. Amongst them is an 
orange-tree which is upwards of four hundred years 
old. The cascades, fountains, and jets d’eau, are too 
numerous to admit of minute description. They are 
all very fine, and are supplied by prodigious engines 
at Marli, about three miles distant. ! 

The Trianon is a little marble palace, of much 
beauty, and embellished with the richest decoration. 
It stands at the end of the great lake, in front of the’ 
palace; and was, by its late royal owners, considered 
as a summer-appendage to the gardens of Versailles. 
The whole of this vast building, and its grounds, were 
improved and beautified by Louis X1V.th, for the, 
well-known purpose of impressing his subjects, and 
particularly his courtiers, with the highest opinion of, 
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Its greatness, and the lowest of their comparative 
littleness. 

_ After being astonished at such a display of gorgeous 
magnificence, I approached, with increased delight, 
the enchanting little palace and grounds of the late 
queen, distant from Versailles about two miles, called 
the Petit Trianon, to which she very justly gave the 
appellation of her ‘* little Palace of Taste.” Here, 
fatigued with the splendours of royalty, she threw 
aside all its appearances, and gave herselfup to the 
elegant pleasures of rural life. It is a princely esta- 
blishment in miniature. It consists of a small palace, 
a chapel, an opera house, out-offices and stables, a 
little park, and pleasure grounds ; the latter of which 
are still charming, although the fascinating eye and 
tasteful hand of their lovely but too volatile mistress, 
no longer pervade, cherish and direct their growth 
and beauty. By that reverse of fortune which the 
Revolution has familiarised, the Petit Trianon is let 
out by the government. to a restaurateur. All the 
rooms but one in this house were pre-occupied on 
the day of our visit, in consequence of which we were 
obliged to dine in the former little bed-room of the 
queen, where, like the Idalian goddess, she used to 
sleep in a suspended basket of roses. ‘The apertures 
occasioned by the hooks formerly rivetted in the ceil- 
ing and wainscot, to which the elegant furniture of | 
this little chamber of repose had once adhered, are 
still visible. 

After dinner, we hastened through our coffee, and 
proceeded to the gardens. After winding through 
gravelled walks, embowered by the most exquisite 
and costly shrubs, we entered the elegant temple of | 
Cupid, from which the little favourite of mankind 
had been, if he could have felt, unwillingly and 
rudely expelled, as appeared by the fragments of a 
pedestal. ° . 

From this temple we passed through the most ro- 
‘mantic avenues, to a range of rural buildings, called 
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the queen’ s farm, the dairy, the mill, avd the wood- 
men’s cottages; which, during the queen’s residence 
at the Petit Trianon, were occupied by the most 
elegant and accomplished young noblemen of the 
court. In front of them, a lake, terminated on one 
side by a rustic tower, spreads itself, These build- 
ings are much Sait sits and are falling into rapid 
ruin. 

Whilst we were roving about, we were obliged to 
take refuge from a thunder storm, in what appeared 
to us a mere bart); upon our entering it, we found it 
to be an elegant little ball-room, much disfigured, and 
sreened over by damp and neglect. In other parts of 
this petit Paradis, are caves of artificial rock, which 
have been formed at an immense expense, in which 
were formerly beds of moss, and through which clear 
streams of water glided, Belvidere temples, and scat- 
tered cottages, each differing from its neighbour in 
character, but all according in taste and beauty. The 
opera house, which stands alone, is a miniature of the 
splendid one in the palace of Versailles. 

The sylvan bali-room is an oblong square, lined w ith 
péautiful treillages, surmounted with vases of flowers: 
the top is open. When the queen gave her balls 
bere, the ground was covered by a temporary floor- 
ing, and the whole was brilliantly lighted. As we 
passed by the palace, we saw, in the queen’s little 
fibrary, several persons waltzing. 

Could the enchanting beauty of Austria, and the 
once-incensed idol of the gay and the gallant, arise 
from her untimely tomb, and behold her m ost sacred 
recesses of delight thus rudely exposed, and converted 
into scenes of low and holiday festivity ; the temples 
which she designed, defaced, their. statues over- 
thrown, her walks overgrown and entangled, the clear 
mitror of the winding lake, upon the placid surface of 
which once shone the reflected form of the Belvidere, 
and the retreats of elegant taste covered with the 
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reedy. greenness of the standing pool, and all the fairy. 
fabric of her gracetul fancy, thus dissolving in decay ; 
the devoted, hapless Marie would add another sigh to 
the many which her aching heart has already heaved! 

The first consul is said to add to his other extra- 
ordinary powers an acute and comprehensive know- 
ledge of finance. Monsieur S informed me that 
whenever he waited upon him in his official capacity 
with the national accounts, he displayed an acquaint- 
ance with the most complicated statements, which 
seemed intuitive. ) 

he exhibits the same talents in philosophy, and in 
bs Mie which are foreign to those vast objects of 
public employ which have raised him to his present 
height of glory; and which in general preclude the | 
subordinate enjoyment of elegant study. 

Those. acquirements which Providence, in its wise + 
dom, has thinly scattered amongst mankind, and 
which seldom ripen to full maturity, although che- 
rished by the most propitious advantages, and by the 
unreposing labours of a long and blissful existence, 
spread their rich abundance, in. the May morning of 
life, before this extraordinary being, who, in the come - 
mencement of that very revolution upon the ruins of | 
which he has stepped to supreme authority, was a : 
beardless stripling. 

From the great performers upon the public stage 
of life, our conversation, one evening, at Madame ° 
S—-—’s, by a natural transition, embraced a review 
of the wonderful talents which have at various times, 
adorned the lesser drama of the theatre. Madame. 
S——— made some judicious remarks upon the French, | 
players of distinction, to all of whgm she mks ig a 
manner and enuneiation which have been imbibed 
a school in which Nature has uot been permitied tos 
preside, Their tragedy, she said, was inflated with 
too much pomp, and their elegant comedy spffered | 
by.too volatile an airiness. She bestowed upon our- 
immortal Garrick the most decided preicrence and 
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superiority to any actor whom she had even seen. 
The opportunity which she had of judging of his 
powers, was short and singular, but fully enabled her 
to form adecisive opinion, When Garrick visited 
Paris for the last time, she was just married. ‘This 
celebrated actor had letters of introduction to Mon- 
sieur S At a large party, which Monsieur 5 
formed for the purpose of doing honour to his dis- 
tinguished visitor, he exhibited several specimens of 
his unrivaled talents. . Amongst others, he repre- 
sented in dumb show, by the wonderful powers of 
his expressive countenance, the feelings ofa father, 
who in looking over a lofty balcony with his only 
child in his arms, by accident dropped it. The dis- 
aster drove the unhappy parent mad. Garrick had 
yisited him in his cell; where the miserable maniac 
was accustomed, several times in the course of the 
day, to exhibit all those looks and attitudes which he 
had displayed at the balcony.* On a sudden he 
would bend himself forward, as if looking from a 
window into the street, with his arms folded as if 
they embraced a child, then he would start back, 
‘and appear as if he had lost something, search the 
room round and round, run again forward, as to the 
railing of a window, look down, and beat his fore- 
head, as if he had beheld his infant bleeding, and 
breathless upon the pavement. -Garrick’s imitation 
was exquisite. The feelings of his beholders were 
wrought up to horror, and the tears and consterna- 
. tion ofa gay fashionable Frencli party, were applauses 
more flattering to the British Roscius, than the thun- 
dering acclamation which, in the crowded theatre, 
followed the flash of his fiery eye, or the close of his 
appalling speech. | Lie 

In the course of one of my morning rambles ia 
Paris, I visited the ruins of the celebrated Bastille, 


* The cause which induced Garrick to, visit this un- 
happy person was, it is said, to render the representation 
of his King Lear more’ perfect. ~ 
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ot which prison only the the arsenal, some fragments 
of its massy walls, and two or three dungeons, re- 
main. ‘The volcanic vengeance of the people has 
swept away this mighty fabric, which the infuriate 
mind of republican liberty denounced as the frightfal 
den of despotism, upon the approach to which no 
marks of returning foot-steps were imprinted, whilst, 
in her mad career, she converted every private dwell- 
ing in the metropolis into a revolutionary prison: so 
much for popular consistency ! re 

Tn the mutations of time, to what different purposes 
are the same places applied! Where the consuming 
martyr expired,* the unwieldy prize-hog is exposed 
to sale; and the modern Parisian derives the sources 
of warmth and comfort from a place, the very name 
of which once chilled the circulation of his blood. 
The site of the Bastille is now a magazine of wood, 
which supplies the city with fuel. 

‘Lhe overthrow of this dungeon has not rendered 
state prisons out of fashion in the republic, althougha 
it has mitigated the severity of their internal govern 
ment. ‘Lhe towers of the Temple look down upon 
the prostrate ruins of the Bastille. : 

From this memorable spot of ground I went to the 
observatory. In the rooms, which open upon an 
artificial terrace, were some astronomical apparatus 
of great magnitude. A very ingenious frame was 
then constructing, for elevating or depressing the 
astronomer and the telescope at the same time, bv an 
easy and simple construction of the machinery. The 
observatory is a noble building, and contains libraries, 
students’ rooms, and apartments for the varions arti-. 
ficers and mechanists who are occupied in fabricating 
the apparatus and instruments necessary to the sei- 
ence of astronomy. From the exterior of the dome, 
there is a fine view of the city, suburbs, and 
country. 


* Smithfield, 
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*. From ‘the observatory, I visited the conservative 
senate, formerly’ the palace of the Luxembourg. 
The back of this beautiful building is in the Rue de 
Vaugirand, in the Fauxbourg of St.Germains. The 
gardens of this noble pile are receiving great im- 
provement and alteration, from designs which have 
been approved of by the first consul, who, in his 
wise policy, intends that they shall, in time, rival 
those of the Thuilleries, for the purpose of affording 
an elegant and fashionable promenade to the people 
who reside in that quarter of the capital, which is 
considerably distant from the beautiful walks which 
adorn the consular palace. Here I saw the hall of 
deliberation, in which the conservative senate assem- 
ble. It is nothing more than a large, handsome 
drawing-room, in which are placed, upon rising plat- 
forms, sixty arm chairs, for so many members, the 
chair of the president, and the tribune. This magni- 
ficent palace is repairing, and fitting up for the resi- 
dence and accommodation of its members. I was 
introduced to the artist who has the care of the gal- 
lery, and who, with his assistants, was very busily 
occupied ina process for removing the oil-colours of 
a painting, from wood, and transferring them to 
eanvas. He received me with great politeness, and 
explained to me the mode of doing it, in which there 
appeared to me to be more toil, nicety, and steadiness 
required than ingenuity. | 
The painting is laid upon a cloth stretched upon a 
marble slab, and the wood behind is shaved off until 
nothing but the picture, like a flat cake, or rather a 
sheet of goldbeater’s skin remains; a piece of canvas 
coated with a cement is then placed upon it, to which 
it adheres, and presents all the appearance of having 
been originally painted upon it. The pictures from 
the subject of St. Bruno were then undergoing this 
operation. 
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The apartments in which these people were at 
work presented very convincing indications of the 
mutability of human ambition. ; 

This palace was allotted to the celebrated council 
of five hundred. During their ephemeral reign, these 
very rooms were designed for their halls of audience 
and levees, the rich mouldings and cornices of which 
were half gilt, and covered with silver paper to pre- 
serve them: the poor council were never indulged in 
a house- warming. 

The pictures which were collected by Henry IV. 
and deposited in the gallery there which. bears his 
name, are said to be valuable. I did not see them, 
on account of their having been removed into 
store-rooms while. the palace was repairing. 

I very often passed by the ci-devant hall of the 
National Convention ; in which the hapless king and 
queen were doomed to the scaffold, where murder 
was legitimated, religion denounced, and the grave - 
declared to be the bed of eternal repose. ) 

In vindication of the ways of eternal justice, even — 
upon earth, this polluted pile is parcipitating the fate 
of its devoted members. | 

‘Those walls which once resounded with the stormy 
declamation of republican visionaries, the most worth- 
less, imposing, and desperate of mankind, are pre- 
vented, fora short time, by a few crazy props, from 
covering the earth below with their dust and ruins, 
The fatned temple of the goddess of Liberty is not 
tenantable enough to cover the Babel Deity from the 
peltings of the midnight storm. 

About two years since this place was converted 
intoa ménagerie. The cave and the wilderness, the 
desert and the jungle, presented to the eye of the 
beholder representative successors of those savages 
who, with more powers and more ferocity, were | 
once enclosed within the same den. From the re- 
membrance of such miscreants I turn, with increased 
satisfacuon, to the traces of approaching civilization, 
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which matk the career of the present government, 
jn which the want of suitable splendour no longer 
repels. the approach and friendship of those nations 
which once shuddered at the idea of coming into 
contact with the infected rags of visionary fraternity. 
Some indications of this change I saw portrayed at 
the levee of Monsieur Talleyrand, the minister of 
foreign relations, when Thad the honour of being 
presented to that avle and celebrated politician by 
Mr. B. The hotel of Talleyrand is very superb. We 
entered the court-yard through two lines of about 
twenty carriages in waiting. Under the portico were 
several Turks seated, who formed a part of the suite 
of the Turkish ambassador, who had just arrived, 
and was then closeted with Monsieur T 

We passed through several noble apartments, pre- 
ceded by servants, to a magnificent levee-room, in 
which we met most of the foreign ambassadors who 
were then at the consular court. 

After waiting some time, the folding-doors of the 
cabinet opened, the Turkish embissy came out, 
making their grand salams, followed by Talleyrand, 
in his rich costume of. embroidered scarlet, his hair 
ful! dressed, anda shining sabre by his side. 

In his person he is small and thin, his face is ** pale 
and penetrating.” He always looks obliquely; his 
smal! quick eyes and features very legibly express 
mildness, wit, and subtility. His right leg appears 
contracted. His address is insinuating. As the spirit 
of aggrandizement, which is said to have actuated the 
public and private conduct of Monsieur T has 
‘been so much talked of, it may, perhaps, excite 
some surprize, when itis mentioned that several per- 
sons who know him well, some of whom esteem 
him, and with some of whom he is not a favourite, 
declare, notwithstanding the anecdotes related of 
-X. Y. and Monsiear Beaucoup d’Argent, in the 
American prints, that they consider him to be aman 
whose mind is raised above the influence of corrup- 
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tion. Monsieur T—— may be classed amongst the 
rarest curiosities in the revolutionary cabinet. Allied. 
by an illustrious ancestry to the Bourbons, and a, 
royalist from his birth, he was, with unusual celerity, . 
invested with the episcop! robe and crosier.* During 
the temporary triumph of the abstract rights of man, 
over the practicable rights of reason, he moved with 
the boisterous cavalcade, with more caution than en- 
thusiasm. Upon the celebrated national recognition | 
of the sovereignty of the rights of man in the Champ. 
de Mars, the politic minister, adorned in snowy 
robes, and tri-color ribbands, presided at the altar of 
the republic as its high priest, and bestowed his pa-. 
triarchal benedictions upon the standard of France, 
and the banners of her departments. * 
Some time afterwards, in the shape of a secret un- 
accredited negotiator, he was discovered in the-metro-_ 
polis of England, and immediately transferred, upon | 


a ee Bt ee . 
the spread wings of the alien bill, to his own shores.” 


Since that period, after having dissociated and neu- P 
tralised the most formidable foes of his country, by | 
the subtle stratagems of his consummate diplomacy, 
we beheld him as the successor of la Croix, armed | 
with the powers, and clothed in the gaudy costume,: 
of the minister of foreign relations. Pie, 
The caution and cunning of T—— have succeeded ak 
where the sword and impetuous spirit of Buonaparte 
vould have been unavailing. The splendor of his 
apartments, and of many of the personages present, 
displayed a very conrt-like appearance, and inclined 
a stranger, like myself, to think that nothing of the 
old government was missing, but the expatriated — 
family of France, . e | 
I had long s#nticipated the delight which I ex- — 
pected to derive from the inieresting public lecture ~ 
of the abbé Sicard, ‘and the examination of his pupils. | 


| 
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* Monsieur Talleyrand is ex-bishop of Autun, and- now 


prince Benevento, 
. 
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‘This amiable and enlightened man presides over an 
institution which endears his name to humanity, and 
confers unfading honour upon the nation which 
cherishes it by its protection and munificence. My 
reader will immediately conclude that J allude to the 
college of the Deaf and Dumb. By the genius and 
perseverance of the late abbé Charles Michael ce 
\Epée, and his present amiable successor, a race of 
fellow-beings, denied by a privation of hearing of the 
powers of utterance, insulated in the midst of multi- 
tudes bearing their own image, and cut off from the 
participation, within sight; of all the endearing in- 
tercourses of social life, are restored, as it were, to 
the blessings of complete existence. The glorious 
labours of these philanthropists, in no very distant 
ages, would have conferred upon them the reputa- 
tion and honours of being invested with superhuman 
influence. .By making those faculties which are be- 
stowed, auxiliary to those which are denied, the 
Raat are taught to hear, and the dumb to speak. A 
silent representative language, in which the eye ofti- 
ciates for the ear, and communicates the charms of 
science, and the delights of common intercourse, to 
the mind, with the velocity, facility, and certainty 
ef sound, has been presented to these imperfect 
children of nature. The plan of the abbé, I believe, 
is before the world. It cannot be expected, in a 
fugitive sketch like the present, to attempt an ela- 
borate detail of it. Some little idea of its rudiments 
may, perhaps, be imparted, by a plain description of 
what passed on the examination day, when I had the 
happiness of belsg present. 

On the morning ef the exhibition, the streets 
leading to the college were lined with cartiages, 
for humanity has bere made a convert of fashion, and 
directed her wavering mind to objects from which 
she cannot retire, without ample and consoling gra- 
tification. Upon the lawn, in front of the college, 
were groups of the pupils, enjoying those sports and 
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exercises which are followed by other children; te. 
whom Providence has been more’ bountiful.’ Some. 
of their recreations required calculation, and I ob- 

served that their intercourse with each other appeared 

to be easy, swift, and intelligible. They made some 

convulsive movements with their mouths, in the 
course of their communication, which, at first, had 
rather an unpleasant effect. In the cloister I address- 
ed myself to a genteel looking youth, who did not 

appear to belong to the college, and requested him 
to show me the way to the theatre in which the lec- 

ture was to be delivered I found he took no notice 
of me. One of the assistants of the abbé, who was 
standing near me, informed me he was deaf and 
dumb, and’ made two or three signs, too swift for 
me to discriminate; the silent youth bowed, took me 

by the hand, !ed me into the theatre, and, with. the 
greatest politeness, procured me an excellent seat. 

The room was very crowded, and in'the course of g 
quarter of an hour after I entered every avenue leading 
to it was completely filled with genteel company. The — 
benches of the auditors of the lecture displayed great 

beauty and fashion; a stage, or tribune, appeared 

in front; behind was a large inclined slate, ‘in a 
frame, about eight feet high by six long. On each 

side of the stage ‘the scholars-are placed, and behind. 
the spectators was a fine bust of the founder of the 
institution, the admirable de l’Epée. | 

The abbé Sicard mounted the tribune, and déliveredll| 

his lecture with very pleasing address, in, the course | 
of which he frequently excited great applause. © The 
subject of it was an avalysis of the language of the 
deaf and dumb, interspersed with several curious ex-_ 
periments upon, and anecdotes of, his pupils. The. 
examination of the scholars next followed. The. 

communication which has been opened to them in 

this singular manner, is by the philosophy of 
grammar, | fy 
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- The denotation of the tenses was effected by appro- 
priate signs. The hand thrown over the shoulder, 
expressed the past, when extended, like the attitude 
of inviting, it denoted the future, and the finger in- 
verted upon the breast, indicated the present tense. 
A single sign communicated a word, and frequently 
a sentence. A singular instance of the first. oc- 
curred. A gentleman amongst the spectators, who 
appeared to be acquainted with the art of ‘the 
abbé, was requested to make a sign to the pupil then 
under examination: the me@ment it was made, the 
scholar chalked upon the slate, in a fine swift flowing 
hand, ‘‘un homme.” ‘The pupil erred; the gentle- 
man renewed the sign; when he immediately wrote, 
*“une personne,’’ to the astonishment of every per- 
sop present. ‘his circumstance is a strong instance 
of the powers of discrimination, of which this curi- 
ous Communication is susceptible.* 

/Some of the spectators requested the abbé to de- 
scribe, by signs, several sentences which they re- 
peated from memory, or read from authors, which 
were immediately understood by the pupils, and pen- © 
ciled upon the slate. — 


_* A curious anecdote is related of the perfection to 
which the late abbé de PEpée bad brought bis system of, 
education. A distinguished member of the Royal Acade- 
my having asserted, that persons thus instructed could be 
considered as little more than automata, the abbé invited 
him to be present at his lessons, and desired him to fix’ 
upon some abstract term,which he would, by very rapid 
signs, communicate to his pupils: he chose the word un-. 
intelligibility ; which, to. his astonishment, was almost 
instantly written by one of them. 

The abbé informed him, that to communicate this 
word, he had used five signs: the first indicated an inter- 
nal action; the second represented the act of a mind that 
redds internally, or comprehends what is proposed to it ; 
a third signified that such a disposition is possible; these 
taken together form the, word intelligible; a fourth sign 
tranforms the adjective into the substantive; and a fifth, 
expressing negation, completes the word required, 
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The lecture and examination lasted about three. 
hours. Upon the close cf this interesting exhibition, | 
a silent sympathy reigned throughout the spectators, | 
Every face beanied with satisfaction. Tears weré 
seen trembling in the eyes of many present. After 
a momentary pause, the hall rang with acclamations. 
Elegant women pressed forward in the crowd, to 
present some little token of their delighted icelings to 
the children protected by this institution. It was a 
spectacle, in which genius was observed assisting 
humanity, and nature, if a suffusion of gratitude, 
weeping over the hallowed and propitious endeavours 
of the good, the generous, and the enlightened, 
Well might the elegant and eloquent Kotzebue se- 
lect from such a spot, asubject for his pathetic pen, 
and give to the British Roscius of the present day,* the 
power of enriching its drama, by a fresh display~ of” 
his unrivalled abilities. The exhibition of the Deaf 
and Dumb will never be eradicated from my mind. © 
This institution is made serviceable to the state, 
A pupil of the college is one of the chief clerks | 
of the national lottery-office, in which he distin- 
guishes himself by his talents, his calculation and) 
upright deportment. 

~ Whilst the subject is before me, I beg leave to) 
mention a curious circumstance which was related by | 
a very ingenious and honourable man, in a party 
where I happened to be present, to prove the ‘rag 
and agreement of nature in her association of ideas, 
A blind man was asked by him, to what sound he) 
resembled the sensation produced by touching a piece 
of red cloth, he immediately replied, to the oe 
of atrampet. A pupil of the college of the Deaf and | 
Dumb, who could faintly’ hear a loud noise, if ap-) 
plied close to his ear, was asked to what colour he: 


_* Mr. Kemble brought out the pathetic play of Deaf 
and Dumb, in which he sustains the character of the) 
abbé de  Epee with admirabie effect. Loon Ot 
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could compare the sound of a trumpet, signified, it 
always excited in his'mind the remembrance of scarlet 
eloth.* ‘T'wo pupils, male and female, of the same 
college, who bad been placed near cannon, when 
discharged, without being susceptible of the sound, 

were one day taken by their humane tutor into a 
room where the harmonica was playing; a musical 
instrumnt which is said to have a powerful influence 
over the nerves. He asked them, by signs, if they 
felt any sensation. They replied in the negative, 
He then placed the hand of the girl upon the instrus 
ment, whilst it was playing, and repeated the ques- 
tion; she answered, that she felt a new pleasure enter 
the ends of her fingers, pass up her arms, and pene- 
trate her heart. 

The same experiment was tried ek her compa- 
nion, who seemed to be sensible of similar sensations 
of delight, but less acutely felt. 

' Madame E—-—, who is considered the first dilet- 

tante mistress of music in Paris, related to me the 
following experiment, which she once tried upon a 
young woman who was totally deat and dumb, She 
fastened a silk thread about her mouth, and rested 
the other end upon her piano forte, upon whieh she 
played a pathetic air: her visitor soon appeared much 
affected, and at length burst into tears: when she 
recovered, she wrote down upon a piece of paper, 
that she had experienced a delight which she could 
not express, and that it had forced her to weep. 

I one day dined at Bagatelle, which is about four 
miles from Paris, in the Bois du Bologne, the Pari- 
sian Hyde Park, in which the fashionable equestrian, 
upon his Norman hunter, 

-“with heel insidiously aside 
Provokes the canter which he seems to chide.” 
_ The duellist also, in the covert windings of this. 


vast wood, seeks reparation for the trifling wrong, 


'* The first experiment is well known. It is also ne- 
ticed in Locke upon the Human understanding. 
VOL. XXVUL K 
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and: falls, or slaughters his antagonist. Bagatelle 
was formerly the elegant little palace of the count 
d’Artois. The gardens and grounds belonging to it 
are beautifnlly disposed. What a contrast to the 
gloomy shades of Holyrood-house, in which the 
royal fugitive, and his. wretched followers, have 
found an asylum! 

The building and gardens are in the taste of, but 
inferior to, ‘those of the Petit Trianon. As usual, it 
is the residence of cooks.and scullions, tenants of the 
government, who treat their visitors with good din- 
ners and excellent wine, and. take good care to make 
them pay handsomely for their faultless fare. 
Returning to my hotel rather late at night, I passed 
through the Champs Elisées, which, at this hour, 
seemed to be in all its slory. Every ** alley green”’ 
was filled with whispering lovers, On all sides the 
sounds of festivity, of music, and dancing, regaled, 


the ear. ‘The weather was very sultry, and being a. 


little fatigued with rather a long walk, I entered — 
through a trellis palisade into a capacious paren f 


and refreshed myself with lemonade. 


Here I found a large bourgeois party enjoying 
themselves, after the labours of the day, with the, 
waltz, ae their favourite beverage, lemonade. A. 
stranger is always surprised at beholding the grace and | 
activity which even the lowest orders of people in, 
France display in dancing. Whiskered corporals, in,, 
thick dirty boots, and young tradesmen in long great, 
coats, led off their respective femmes de chambre 


and grisettes with an elegance not surpassed in the 


jewelled birth night ball-room. Nothing could ex-., 


ceed the sprightly carelessness and gay indifference, 
which. reigned throughout; and the music in this’ 
place, as in every. other, of a sanibat description, was! 
excellent. 

. The French police, ro wettlnntapsdies the invidious: 


rumours which have been circulated to its prejudice, . 
is the constant subject of admiration with eyery cane, 
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‘did foreigner, who is enabled, under the shelter of 
its protection, to perambulate in safety every part of 
Paris, and its suburbs, althotgh badly lighted, at that 
hour of the night which, in England, frequently ex- 
poses the unwary wanderer to the pistol of the prow!- 
ing roffan. The English police seems to direct its 
powers and consideration more to the apprehen- 
sion of the robber, then to the prevention of the rob- 
‘bery. In no country is the art of thief-catching car- 
ried higher than in England, where thief-takers and 
thieves appear to form one harmonious family. In 
France the police is in the highest state of respectabi- 
lity, and unites force to vigilance. The depredator 
who is fortunate enough to escape the former, is sel- 
‘dom able to elude the latter. 4 

‘The grand National Library of Paris, is highly de- 
serving ofa visit, and is considered to be the first of its 
kind in Europe. In one of the rooms isa museum of 
‘antiques, and in one of the wings are thetwocelebrated 
great globes, whieh rest upon the ground, and rise 
through the flooring of the’ first story, where there 
is a railing round them. ‘These globes. are about 
eighteen feet high. ‘This noble collection is upon 
the point of being removed to the old palace. 

From the grand National Library, I went with a 
party to the military review of all the regiments in 
‘Paris, and its suburbs, in-the Place de Carousel, 
within the gates and railing which Buonaparte has 
raised for this purpose. We were introduced into 
the apartments of general Duroc; the governor of 
the Thuilleries, upon the ground floor, which. af- 
forded us an uninterrupted view of the whole of this 
superb military spectacle. A little before twelve 
o'clock, all the regiments of horse and foot, amount- 
ing to about 7000 men, had formed the line, when 
the consular regiment entered preceded by their fine 
‘band, and the tambour major, who was dressed in great 
magnificence. This man is remarked in Paris for his 
symmetry and manly beauty. The cream-coloured 
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charger of Buonaparte, next passed us, led by grooms; 
in splendid liveries of green and gold, to the grand 
entrance. As the clock%struck twelve, the first cone. 
sul, surrounded by a chosen body of the consular 
guard, appeared and mounted. He immediately ' 
rode off in inll speed, to the gate nearest to the gal-- 
lery of the Louvre, followed by his favourite generals, , 
superbly atiired, mounted upon chargers very richly) 
caparisoned. Myeye, aided by a good opera-glass, was 
fixed upon the first consul. I beheld before me a man 
whose renown is sounded through the remotest re- 
gions of the earth, and wose exploits have been unit-- 
ed by the worshippers of favourite heroism to those of | 
the conqueror of Darius. His ieatures are smali and! 
meagre: his countenance cold, considerate, and 
melancholy, his nose aguiline, his eyes dark, fiery,, 
and full of genius: his hair, which he wears cropped . 
and without powder, black: his figure small, but: 
very muscular. He wore a blue coat, with broa 
white facings and golden epaulets (the uniform of his. 
regiment), a small cocked hat, in which was a little: 
national cockade. In his hand he carried a small rid-- 
ing whip. His boots were madein the fashion of English) 
riding boots, which ] have before condemned for’ 
want of military appearance. The reason why they’ 
are preferred by the French officers is on account of? 
the top leather not soiling the knees of ‘the pantaloons: 
when in the act of putting one leg over the other,. 
Buonaparte rode through the lines. His beautiful! 
charger seemed conscious of the glory of his rider,, 
and bore him through the ranks with a commanding} 
end majestic pace. The colours of one of the regi-- 
ments was stationed close under the window where [ 
had the good fortune of being placed. Here the hero} 
stopped and saluted them. At this time I was close: 
to him, and had the pleasure of completely gratifys. 
ing that curiosity of beholding the perseus of distine 
guished men, which is so natural io all of us. 
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A few minutes after Buonaparte had passed, I saw 
a procession, the history of which I did not under- 
stand at the time, but which fully explained its general 
purport. About two years since, one of the regiments 
of artillery revolted in battle, Buonaparte in anger 
deprived them of their colours, and suspended them, 
covered with crape, amongst the captive banners of the 
enemy, in the Hall of Victory. The regiment. af- 
fected by the disgrace, were determined to recover 
the lost esteem of their general and their country, or 
rish to the last man. When any desperate enter- 
prise was to be performed, they volunteered their 
services, and, by this magnanimous compunction, 
covered their shame with laurels, and became the 
boast and pride of the republican legions. ‘This day 
was fixed upon for the restoration of their ensigns, 
They were marched up, under a guard of honour, 
and presented to the first consul, who took the black 
drapery from their staves, tore itin pieces, threw them 
on the ground, and drove his charger indignantly over 
them, -The regenerated banners were then restored 
to the regiment with a short and suitable address. 
I faintly heard this laconic speech, but not distinctly 
enough at the time to understand it. This exhibi- 
tion had its intended effect, and displayed the genius 
of this extraordinary man, who, with unerring acute- 
ness, knows so well ta give to every public occur- 
rence that dramatic hue and interest which are so 
gratifying to the minds of the people over whom he 
presides. After this ceremony, the several regiments, 
preceded by their band of music, marched before 
him in open order, and dropped their colours as they 
assed. The flying artillery and cavalry left the 
parade in full gallop, and made a terrific noise upon 
the pavement. Each field-piece was drawn by 
six horses, upon a carriage with large wheels, Here 
the review closed, Here 5 ; 
| Ke 
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“ Farewel, the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” 

Buonaparte returned to the place, where he held a 
splendid levee, at which the new Turkish embassy 
was introduced. 

In the evening Buonaparte and his lady were at the 
opera, where he was received with respect, but 
without any clamourous acclamation. 

Madame Buonaparte appears to be older than the 
first consul. She is an elegant woman, and is said . 
to conduct herself, in her high station, with becom=— 
ing dignity and prudence. 

I have before had occasion to notice the prompti- 
tude and activity of the French police, under the pe- 
netrating eye of Monsieur Fouché. No one can escape 
the vigilance of this man and his emissaries. An 
emigrant of respectability assured me, that when he. 
anda friend of his waited upon him for their pass- — 
ports, to enable them to quit Paris for the south of 
France, he surprised them by relating to them the 
names of the towns, the streets, and of the people 
with whom they had lodged, at various times, dur- 
ing their emigration in England. : 

In the valuable and curious cabinet of Monsieur le 
G » I found out, behind several other casts, a 
bust of Robespierre, which was taken of hima short 
period before he fell. A tyrant, whose offences — 
look white, contrasted with the deep delinquency of — 


the oppressor of France, is said to be indebted more 


to his character, than to nature, for the representation 
of that deformity of person which appears in Shak- 
speare’s portrait of Richard III. 

** I that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature, by dissembling nature, 

Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time, 

Into the breathing world, scarce half made up: 

And that so lamely and unfashionably, 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them.” 
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Thus history, enraged at the review of the insatiable 
crimes of Robespierre, has already bestowed upon 
him a fanciful physiognomy, which she has compos- 
ed of features which rather correspond with the fero- 
city of his soul, than with his real countenance. 
From the appearance of this bust, which is an authen~ 
tic resemblance of him, his face must have been ra- 
ther handsome, but small, and his countenance must 
have strongly expressed animation, penetration, and 
gubtility. This bust is a real curiosity. It is very 
likely that not another is now to be found. Monsieur 
le G—— is permitted to preserve it, without reproach 
on account of his art. [can safely say, he does, not 
retain it from any emotions of veneration for the 
original. Very near the residence of Monsieur fe 
G—— isthe house in which Robespierre lodged. It 
is at the end of the Rue Florentine, in the Rue St. 
Honoré, at a wax chandler’s. This man is too much 
celebrated, not to render every thing which relates to 
him curious. ‘The front windows of his former lodg- 
ings look towards the Place de la Concorde, on the 
right of which his prime minister, the permanent 
guillotine, was quartered. oat 
From Robespierre’s lodging, curiosity led me to 
visit the building in which the Jacobin club held 
their Pandemonium. - It 1s a noble edifice, and once 
belonged to the order of Jacobins. Near this church 
stands the beautiful fabric of the Corn Hall of Paris, 
Jesigned by Monsieur le Grand. The dome of, the 
bank of England is in the same style, but inferior in 
point of lightness and elegance. ‘That of the Corn 
Hall resembles a vast concavity of glass.* In this 
noble building the millers deposit their corn for sale. 
[ts deep and lofty arches and area were nearly filled 
with sacks, containing that grain which is precious ta 
all nations, but to none more than the French; to a 


; * This exquisite building has since been destroyed by 
re. : 
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Frenchman, bread is mest emphatically the sta 
of life. He consumes more of it at one meal thar 
an Englishman’ does at four. In France, the little 
comparative quantity of bread which the English 
consume, is considered to form a part of their na: 
tional character. 
Before I left Paris, I was requested to visit a very 
curious and interesting exhibition, the Museum ¢ 
French Monuments; for the reception of which, th 
ancient convent of the-monks of the Order of leg 
Petits Augustines is appropriated. This national in 
stitution is intended to exhibit the progress of monu 
mental taste in France, for several centuries past, the 
‘specimens of which have chiefly been collected from 
St. Denis, which formerly was the burial place of the 
monarchs of France, and from cther churches. 
It will be remembered by the reader, that in the 
year 1793, Henriot, a vulgar and furious republica ay 
proposed setting off for the former church, at the he idk 
of the sans culottes, to destroy all these curious a a 
valuable relics, ** to strike,”” as he said, ‘‘ the tyrants 
in their tombs;’? but was prevented by some othet 
republicans of influence, who ‘had not parted’ with 
their veneration for works of taste, from this impious: 
and and impotent outrage. | i 
In the first hall, which is very large, and impresses 
a similar awe to that which is generally felt upone 
entering a cathedral, are the tombs of the twelfthi 
eentury. Amongst them I chiefly distinguished thats 
of Henry I]. upon which are three beautiful mourn 
_ ing figures, supporting a cup, containing his heart. © 
“Tn ‘the second hall, are the monuments of thes 
thirteenth ceriiury: most of them are very fine; that 
of Lewis XII. and his queen is well worthy of no# 
tice. I did not find much to gratify me in the hall off 
the fourteenth century. In that of the fifteenth cen 
tury are seyeral noble tombs, and beautiful windows 
of stained glass. In the hall of the sixteenth’ century) 
is a fine statue of Henry IV, by Franchyille; which 
' 
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eonsidered to be an admirable likeness of that won- | 
derful man, In the hall of the seventeenth century, 
is a noble figure, representing religion, by Girar+ 
don. | 

In the cloisters are several curious statues, stained 
glass windows, and tesselated pavernent. ‘There iS 
here also a good bust of Alexis Peron, with this sin- 
gular epitaph, 

* Ci git qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme académicien.” 

In the square garden within the cloisters, are several 
ancient urns and tombs. Amongst them is the vase 
which contains the ashes, if any remain, of Abelard 
and Heloise, which has been removed from the 
Paraclete to the Museum. It is covered with the 
graceful shade of an Acacia tree, which seems to 
wave proudly over its celebrated deposit. Upon ap- 
proaching this treasurable antique, ail those feelings 
rushed in upon me, which the beautiful and affecing 
narrative of those disastrous lovers, by Pope, has of- 
ten excited in me. The melancholy Heloise seemed 
to breathe from her tomb here— 

«+ [f ever chance two wand’ring lovers brings, 

‘To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs. 

O’er the pale marble shall they juin their heads, 

And drink the falling tear each other sheds: 

Then sadly say, with mutual pity mov, 

Oh! may we never love as these have lov’'d.” 

National guards are stationed in every apartment of 
the Museum, and present rather an unaccording ap- 
pearance amidst the peaceful solemnity of the sur- 
rounding objects. This exhibition is not yet com- 
pleted, but, in its present condition, is very interest- 
ing. Some hints, not altogether uselesss, may be 
collected from it. In England owr churches are 
charnel houses. The pews of the congregation are 
raised upon foundations of putrefaction. For six 
days and nights the temple of devotion is filled with 
the pestilent vapours of the dead, and on the seventh 
they are absorbed by the living. Surely it is high 
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time to subdue prejudices which endanger health 
without promoting piety. The Scotch bury their 
dead upon the confines of their towns. The eye of 
adoration is filled with a pensive pleasure, in obsery-- 
ing itself sarrounded with the edeavours of taste and! 
ingenuity, to lift the remembrance of the great and good | 
beyond the grave, in that very spot where the frailty» 
of our nature is so often inculcated. | 

Such a display, in such a place, is rational, suit-. 
able, and admonitory, The silent tomb becomes. 
auxiliary to the eloquence of the pulpit. But the 
custom which converts the place of worship into a. 
catacomb, can afford but a mistaken consolation to 
posthumous pride, and must, in some degree, cone 
taminate the atmosphere contained within its walls. 

The married women of France fee] nocompunctious 
visitings of conscience in cherishing about them a 
circle of lovers, amongst whom their husbands are 
mierely more favoured than the rest. I hope I shall 
not be considered as an apologist for an indulgence 
which, in France, excites no jealousy in one, and no 
surprise amongst the many, when I declare, that I 
confidently believe, in most instances, it commences, — 
and guiltlessly terminates, in the love of admiration. I 
know, and visited in Paris, a most lovely accom- 
plished young woman, who had been married about 
two years, She admitted the visits of men who she 
‘Knew were passionately fond of her. Sometimes she 
received them in the presence and sometimes in the 
absence of her husband, as accident not arrangement. 
directed, ‘They approached her with all the agitation 
and tenderness of the most ardent lovers.. Amongst 
the number was a certain celebrated orator: this man_ 
was her abject slave; a glance from her expressive eyé 
raised hin to the summit of bliss, or rendered his_ 
nights sleepless. The complacent husband of Mar 
dame G regarded these men as his most beloved. 
friends, because they enlarged the happiness of his” 
wife; and, strange as it may appear, I belicye that _ 
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he had as little cause to complain as Othello, and 
therefore. never permitted his repose to be disturbed © 
by those suspicions which preyed upon the vitals of 
the hapless Moor. 

I visited one evening a very beautiful exhibition, 
which I think worthy of being noticed; it was the 
picturesque and mechanical theatre. The company 
present were select and genteel; the room and stage 
were upona small scale ; the former was very ele= 
gantly fitted up. ‘The spectacle consisted of scenery 
and appropriate little moving figures. ‘The first scene 
was a view of a wood in early morning: every object 
looked blue, fresh, ‘and dewy. The gradations of light, 
until the approach of meridian day, were admirably 
represented. Serpents were seen crawling in. the 
grass; a little sportsman entered with his fowling= 
piece, and imitated all the movements natural to his 
pursuit; a tiny wild duck rose froma lake, and flew 
before him. He pointed his gun, changed his situa- 
tion, pointed it again, and fired: the bird dropped: 
he threw it over his shoulders, fastened to his gun, and 
retired. Waggons drawn by horses about four inches: 
high, passed along; groups of peasantry followed, 
exquisitely imitating all the indications. of lifes 
Amongst several other scenes was a beautiful view of 
the bay of Naples, and the great bridge ; over which 
little horses with their riders passed in the various 
paces of walking, trotiing, and gallopping. All the 
minutia of nature were uueaded to. The ear was 
beguiled with the patting of horses’ hoofs upon the 
pavement; and some of the little animals reared and 
ran before the others, .‘There were also some charm-~ 
ing little sea-pieces, in which the vessels sailed with 
their heads towards the spectators, and manceuyred in: 
a surprising manner. The whole concluded with: a 
storm and shipwreck. Sailors were seen floating in 
the water, then sinking in the surge. One of them 
rose again, and reached a rock: boats put off to his: 
relief, and perished m the attempt; the little figure 
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was seen displaying the greatest agonies. ‘The storm 
subsided; tiny persons appeared upon the top of a 
projecting cliff, near a watch-tower, and lowered a 
rope to the little sufferer below, which he caught, 
_and, after ascénding to some height by it, over- 
whelmed with fatigued, lost his hold: after recovers 
ins from his fall, he renewed his efforts, and at 
length reached the top im safety, amidst the acclama-- 
tions~of the spectators, who, moved by this enchant- 
ing little illusion, took much mterest in the apparent 
distress of the scene. 

An invention has lately made its appearance im 
Paris, which is as full of utility asit is of genius. A 
house has been lately opened for the saje of filtrating, 
and purifying vases, to which the ingenious construcs» 
tor has given the most elegant Etruscan shapes, They, 
are capable of refining the most fetid and corrupti 

water, by a process which, in its operation, instil 
about four minutes. The principle is the same as int 
nature. The fovl water is thrown into the vase), 
where it passes through various strata of earth, which» 
are compressed in a series of little apartments, which) 
retain its offensive particles, and from which it issuess 
as clear and as sweet as rock water. This discovery? 
will prove of imfinite consequence to families who re-; 
side in the maritime parts of Holland, and toe manyr 
inland towns in France, where the water is frequently’ 
very bad. + most cordially hope that the inventor; 
will meet with the remuneration which is due to his; 
humane philosophy. nt 

After having experienced a most cordial display of! 
kindnesses and hospitalities, I prepared to return to) 
my own country, ‘‘that precious stone set in the? 
silver sea.” I had to part with those who, in the» 
short space of one fleeting month, had, by their en=) 
dearing and flattering attentions, rivetted themselves 
to my. affections, with the force of a long, and fre-) 
quent ‘and cherished intercourse; who, in a country’ 
where I expected to feel the comfortless sensations of | 
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as foreigner, made me forget thal. r was even a 
stranger 
e Having Sa ete determined to return by ihe 
way of Lower N ormandy, upon the beauty and luxu- 
viance of which I had heard much eulogy, about half 
past five o'clock in the morning of the 21st of Prairial, 
i left my hotel, and proceeded to the Messagerie, 
from which the diligences, all of which are under the 
contro! of the nation, set out. The morning was 
ery beautiful. I was much entertained before £ ” 
Mounted that cumbrous vehicle, which «was to roll 
‘me a little nearer to my own coast,: by vie —_ the 
Numerous groupes of travellers and their friends, who 
surrounded the diferent carriages as the horses were 
tackling tothem. In different directions of my eye, 
I saw about thirty men kissing each others. The > 
women in France never think their prerogatives in- 
fringed by this anti-anglo mode of salutation. Some 
shed tears at parting; but the cheek down which it 
trickled never lost its colour or vivacity. All were 
animated; every eye looked bright; there was a 
gaiety in their v ery grief. <* Bon voyage, bon voyage— 
Dieu vous benisse, Dieu vous benisse,” reiterated on 
all sides from sprightly faces, stretched out of the 
-window frames of the massy machine, as it rattled 
‘through the gates of the yard to the incessant crack- 
angs of the postillion’s long lash. I soon afterwards 
found myself seated ia the diligence for Cherbourg, 
dn ‘company with two ladies, and three gentlemen, 
who were all polite and pleasing. In the cabriole, 
forward, was a French captain in the army, who had 
‘been in Tippoo’s service at the time of the surrender 
~of Seringapatam. He looked abominably dirty in his 
‘travelling habiliments; but that, in France, is now 
‘no just indication of inferiority or vulgarity. 

~ We passed by the Place de la Concorde, upon the 
iibitdcs and buildings of which, and the gardens of the 
YFhuileries, the early sun shone most beautifully. 
iMy merry, but feeling fellow travellers, waving their 
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bands, addressed a short apostrophe to these mute ob- 
jects of their regard, and exclaimed, “ adieu ma trés 
jolie ville—ah! trés jolie ville adieu.” ‘ 
For near three miles after leaving the barrier, we 
passed through plantations of roses, which supply the 
markets of Paris with that beautiful fower, which, 
transferred thence, adorn the toilets, the vases, and 
the bosoms, of the fair Parisians, and form the fa~- 
vourite bouquets of the petits maitres; on each side 
of the road were cherry-trees, in full bearing, which 
presented a very charming appearance. We soon 
reached the water-works of Marli, which supply the 
jets d’eau of Versailles. They are upon a vast scale, 
and appear to be very curious. A little further on we 
passed Mal Maison, the country and chief residence 
of the first'consul and his family. It is an ancient 
house, embosomed in beautiful woods and gardens. 
At the entrance are large military lodges, for the 
accommodation of a squadron of the consular cavalry, 
who mount guard when their general is here. 
At St. Germain’s we breakfasted upon pork cutlets, 
excellent bread, wine, and cherries, for twenty sols, 
or ten-pence English. » At Mante we had an excellent | 
dinner, of several dishes, for thirty sols, or one shil- 
ling and three-pence English. Soon after we had_ 
passed Mante, we left the higher Norman road, and 
entered a country extremely picturesque and rich, 
We were conducted through the forest of Evreux 
by an escort of chasseurs. This vast tract of Jand is 
‘infested by an immense banditti, who live in large 
excavations in the earth, similar to the subterranean 
apartments of the celebrated robbers in whoseyservice - 
Gil Blas was rather reluctantly enrolled, and generally 
assail the traveller with a force which would render 
common resistance perilous and unavailing. This) 
forest, in the course of the year, furnishes considers. 
able employ for the guillotine of Caen, where the) 
tribunal of justice is seated. The appearance of our 
guards was tertific enough to appal such valiant souls: 
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as once animated the frames of prince Hal, and his 
merry friend Ned Poins. They wore Roman helmets, 
from which descended, to the bottom of their backs, 
an immense taii of thick black horsehair; their uni- 
form was light green, and Jooked rather shabby. 

We passed the forest without any molestation, and 
supped at the town of Evreux, which is very pleasant, 
where we halted for about four hours. As we were 
afterwards proceeding, I prepared myself to enjoy a 
little sleep, and as I reclined for this purpose wita my 
hat over my face, in a corner of the carriage, I over- 
heard one of my fellow travellers observe to the other, 
«<The Englishman is sleeping;”’ to which he replied, 
*"No, he is not sleeping, he is only thinking ; it is 
the character of his nation.” 

The French cannot bear the least appearance of 
thought; they have a saying, “Un homme qui rit 
ne sera jamais dangereux.” 

_ The next morning we breakfasted at Lisieux, an 
ancient town, in which are the remains of a fine 
convent, which formerly belonged to the Order of the 

‘Capuchins, For four or five miles before we approach- 
_ed the town, the laughing and animated faces of groups 
of peasantry, all in their jubilee drésses, the old 
mounted upon asses, and the young walking by the 
‘sides of them, hastening to the town, announced to 
us that a fair and merry making was to be held there 
on that day. Lisieax was quite ina bustle. About 
six o'clock in the evening of the same day, we arrived 
at Caen, the capital of Lower Normandy. I had not 
completed my dinner at the Hotel de la Flace, be- 
fore an English servant entered my room, to inform 
me, that his mistress, Mrs. P——, who, with her 
daughters, and another young lady, had the rooms 

_oyer mine, presented- her compliments to me, and 
requested me to ta¥e my coffee with them that even- 
ing. I must confess I was at fitsi a little surprized at 
the message, for the English are not very remarkable 
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for politeness and attention to one another i ina foreign 
country. 

After I had Mted my desert, I made my bow (a 
Mrs. P——, and her family, who proved to be very | 
.pleasant and accomplished people, aud were making’ 
the tour of France. ‘They had been in Caen near three 
wecks, where they had a large acquaintance of the 
first respectability. . his unexpected introduction bes 
canie additionally agrecable, upon my discovery ‘at 
the Messagerie, that the diligence for Cherbourg 
would not proceed till three days froma the time of 
my arrival. The next morning I rambled- with my 
new friends about the city, which is large and hand- 
some, and is watered by the river Oine: it is much | 
celebrated for its lace trade. On that day I dined 
‘with Mrs, P—-——, and a French party, and was re-_ 
galed with an English dinner, cooked and served up _ 
by her own servants. The filth of the French kitchen is 
too well known, to make it necessary for me to say __ 
how delicious such a dinner was. The French ad=_ 
mit themselves that their cogks are destitute of 
cleanliness. 

The convent of the Benedictines, now converteal 
into the palace of the prefect, isa noble mo | 
The gardens belonging to elf are well arranged, 
The promenade called de la Cour is very charming, 
from which the city is seen to great ady antage. The 
water of the Orne is rather nauseous, but is not con- | 
sidered unwholesome. ‘The Palais de Justice isa fine 
modern structure. In its courts of law, I had again” 
an opportunity of hearing the forensic elocution of. | 
Normandy. The gestures and vehemence of the 
orators here, as at Rouen, appeared to me to be. 
tinctured with the extravagance of phrensy. 

In this city was pointed out to me, the house a 
which the celebrated Charlotte Cordy resided, who, 
by her poniard, delivered France of. the monsier |) 
Marat, on Sunday, the 14th of July, 1793. There” 
is some coincidence in the crimes and fate of Caligula” 
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and Marat; both perished by the avengers of their 
country, and whilst in the act of approaching their 
ba‘hs. Posterity will embalm, with its grateful re- 
membrance, the patriotic heroism of this great and 
distinguished female, and, in her own firm and elo- 
quent language, will say of her, ‘ that crime begets 
Brice, and not the scaffold.” 
~On the evening after my arrival at Caen, I was 
invited to an elegant ball, which was given by the 
lady of the paymaster general of the district, in one 
of the government houses. I had before witnessed 
the dancing of the higher orders of the people in Paris, 
and from this reason was not surprized in contemplat- 
ing the exquisite grace which was here displayed, 
The party consisted of near eighty persons. Amongst 
them were the judges of the district, and the princi- 
pal officers quartered in the city and its neighbour- 
n00d; the latter were attired in superb military dres- 
ses. Amongst the ladies were several beautiful, well 
dressed young women, who exhibited their persons 
to great advantage. The grave and elderly part of 
the company played at buillotte, which is at present 
the favourite French game. In France, to please: 
and to be pleased seem to be the two presiding prin- 
ciples in all their meetings, An elegant young othcer, 
who had distinguished himself at the battle of Ma- 
rengo, observing that the musicians appeared to be 
a little fatigued, by the contribution of their exhilar- 
ating services towards the festivity of the eyening, 
supplied their room whilst they refreshed themselves, 
and struck up an English country dance on one of the 
yiolins.. The party attempted to dance it, but to 
show how arbitrary habit is, in the attempt, all those 
powers of grace, which they had hefore so beautifully 
displayed, retired as if influenced by the magic of 
gome unpropitious spirit. 

After a few hours repose, I went with a large party 
to the church of Notre Dame; in which there is a 
L 2 d 
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very fine altar-piece..The keeper of the sacristy, 
who is a very arch-looking little fellow, in spite of | 
the solemnity of the place in which we were, made 
us all smile (even a young lady who was going to be 
confessed for the first time the next day, Jost:a con= 
siderable proportion of her gravity) by informing us, 
that during the time of terror he had run off with the 
Virgin Mary, pointing at the same time to the image, 
and that to prevent the detection of Robespierre’s 
agents, he had concealed her in his bed for three years, 
Nothing could exceed his joy in haying saved her 
from the hatchet or the flames, from which impend- 
ing fate she was restored to her former situation in 
this church; and was, when we saw her, by the ex 
travagance of her sprightly and ardent protector, 
dressed ina white muslin gown, spotted with silver; 
a little bouquet of artificial flowers graced her bosom, 
and her wig was finely curled and powdered. The 
figure in her arms, which was intended to represent | 
the infant. Jesus, was dressed in a style equally un- 
suitable ; his hair was also curled and powdered, and > 
asmall cocked» hat placed upon his head. Our des 
lighted guide, whose eyes sparkled with self-complas 
cency, asked us if we had ever seen a prettier Virgin | 
Mary, or one dressed more handsomely. We were) 
all much amused by the quaintness of this man’s cone: 
duct, although I am confident he had no intention 
of exci iting unbecoming sensations, for in saving thig | 
image he ‘had exposed his life. ; 
From Notre Dame, we. went to the Abbaye aux | 
Hommes, built by William the Conqueror. It isa) 
large lofty plain pile of building. The spires are well! 
- proportioned, and very high. The pillars in the} 
choir are, in my humble opinion, too massy. Pres 
parations were here making for the celebration of the} 
great festival called the Feast of God. We presented te 
one of the priests, who, in the sacristy, was adornin 
the cradle of our Saviour’s image with flowers, corn 
very fine moss roses, which in France are yery rare, 
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“which he received with great politeness. This festi- 
val before the Revolution was always superbly cele- 
brated. It was then renewed for the first time since 
the proscription of religion, during which all the 
costly habits of the priests, and rich vessels used in the 
ceremonies of the church have been stolen, sold, or 
melted down. Near the altar, which has been shat- 
tered by the axe of the Revolution, is the vault of 
William the Conqueror. 

After spending the short time during which I was 
detained at Caen very pleasantly, I resumed my seat 
in the diligence for Cherbourg. After we left Caen 
the roads became very bad; our ponderous machine 
frequently rolled from one side to the other, and, 
with many alarming creakings, threatened us with a 
heavy and perilous overthrow. At length we arrived 
at Bayeux, where we dined at the house of a friend 

of my fair fellow-traveller, to which she invited me 
with a tone of welcome and good wishes which over- 
powered all resistance. We sat down to an excellent 
dinner, at which was produced the usual French dish 
of cold turbot and raw artichokes. - After our repast, 
a fine young woman, the daughter of the lady of the 
house, in a very obliging, but rather grave manner, 
poured out a tumbler full. of some delictous potent 
liqueur, which, to my.no small surprise, she presented 
me with; upon my only tasting it, and returning it, 
she appeared to'be equally surprised and confused. 
Her mother, observing our mutual embarrassment,: 
informed me, that in France it was understood that 
the English were troubled with the ennui, or tristesse 
de coeur, and that they drank large draughts of wine 
_and spirits to expel the gloomy malady. I softened 
this opinion of our common character as well as t 
could; for, I fear, without offering considerable 
outrage to truth, I could not wholly have denied it. 
After dinner we walked to the cathedral, which is 
a noble gothie pile, and upon our return found the 
diligence in waiting for us, My companions were 
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attended to the door of the carriage by their hospitable 


friends, between whom several kisses were inter- 


changed. I took an opportunity, just before I 


mounted the step, of stealing one of these tokens of 


- regard from the fair young damsel who had so courte-_ 
ously offered me the liqueur, at the same time telling - 


her, that in England a kiss was always considered as 
the best remedy for the tristesse de coeur. Our little 


Norman steeds trotted in good style; and, not- 


withstanding they had come all the way from Caen, 


they soon carried us over the hills on the other side 
of Bayeux, The eye communicated delight to the — 


heart whilst it contemplated the vast extent of corn — 


fields which, in this fertile province, undulated on 
all sides of us in waves of yellow exuberance, over 
which, embosomed in trees, at short distances, 
peeped the peaceful and picturesque abode of the 
prosperous cottage farmer, The prospect afforded 


all impressive contrast to the impolitic agricultural — 


system which has lately obtained in England, by 


which cottage farms are consolidated into ample do- 
mains of monopoly, and a baneful preference is 
given in favour of the rearing of cattle, to the vital 


and bountiful labours of the plough, A celebrated’ 
writer, who well knew in what the real wealth of a 


oe 


ye 


nation consisted, has observed, that he who could — 


make two ears of corn grow upon a spot of ground 
where one grew before, would deserve better of man- 


kind than the-whole race of politicians, The high - 


roads of Normandy are unnecessarily broad; hence 
considerable portions of land remain uncultivated. A 
spacious road, like every thing whichis vast, excites 
an impression of grandeur; but, in this prolific de- 
partment, the facilities of travelling, and the dignity 
of the country, might be consulted with less waste, 
This prodigality is perhaps attributable to the high- 
ways in France having shared but little of its legislae 
tive attention: and accommodation appears to have 
heen sought rather by a lavish allotment of space, 
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than by a judicious formation and frequent 
repair. * 3 

‘The inns along the road are very poor, although 
over the door of almost every little cottage is written, 
in large characters, ‘‘ Bon Cidre de Victoire.” There 
are also no regular post-horses to be met with. The 
country, on all sides of us, was very mountainous 
and luxuriant, and much resembled the southern 
parts of Devonshire. About seven o’clock in the 
evening of the same day, we arrived at St. Lo, which 
is, without exception, the cleanest.and most charming 
romantic little town J saw in France, It is fortified, 
and stands upon the top of a mountain, at whose base 
is expanded a luxuriant scenery of woods and villages, 
through which the riviere de Ville winds in beautiful 
meanders. The inhabitants of this town appeared to 
be rich and genteel. In the evening I supped at the 
table d’hote, where there were several pleasant 
people. At this town we slept, and set off the next 
morning very early for Valogne, where we dined ; and 
in the evening, after passing a considerable extent of 
rich meadow land, and descending a very steep hill, 
“the freshness of the sea air announced to us our near 
‘approach to Cherbourg, where, at the hotel d’Angle- 
terre, I was soon afterwards landed. For my 
place and luggage to this place I paid twenty-four 
livres, and my expences upon the read were very 
reasonable. 
~ Cherbourg is a poor and dirty town. After having 
heard so much of its costly werks and fortifications 
for the protection of its harbour, my surprize was not 
little upon finding the place so miserable. It is de- 
fended by three great forts, which are erected upon 
rocks inthe sea. ‘The centre one is about three miles 
off from shore, and is garrisoned by 1200 men. At 


* Since he above was first written’ the French have 
repaired aiid improved their roads, sq as to render trayel- 
Jing in France almost unrivalled, 


\ 
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a distance this fort looks like a vast floating battery! 
_ Upon a line with it, but divided bya distance suffi- 
cient for the admission of shipping, commences the 
celebrated stupendous wall, which has been erected | 
since the failure of the cones. It is just visible at low 
water, ‘This surprising work is six miles in length, 
and proportionably broad, and is composed of massy 
stones and masonry, which have been sunk for the 
purpose, and which are now cemented by sea weed, _ 
their own weight, and cohesion, into one immense 
mass of rock. Upon this wall a chain of forts is in- 
tended to be erected, as soon as the finances of go- 
vernment will admit of it. The expences which have 
already been incurred in constructing this wonderful 
fabric, have, it is said, exceeded two millions ster 
‘ling. These costly protective barriers can only be 
considered as so many monuments, erected by the | 
French, to the genius and prowess of the British 
navy. . ‘Z| 
Whilst I was waiting for the packet's sailing I 
received great civilities from Monsieur C——, the 
banker and American consul at Cherbourg, to whom. 
I had letters from Monsieur R . I rode the sea 
cond evening after my arrival, to his country-house, — 
which was about nine miles from the town. Our 
road to it lay over a prolific and mountainous country. 
From a high point of land, as we passed along, we | 
saw the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney, | 
which made a beautiful appearance upon the Scag) 
Upon our return, by another road, I was much” 
pleased with a group of little cottages, which were | 
embosomed in a beautiful wood, through which | 
there was an opening to the sea, which the sinking | 
sun had then overspread with the richest lustre. i 
The cross roads of France .are very bad; but, to_ 
my surprize, although we never could have had a_ 
worse specimen of them than what this. excursion | 
presented to us, yet the Norman hunter upon which — 
I was mounted carried me over the deepest ruts and 
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“abrupt hillocks with perfect ease and safety. In the 
morning of the day in which the packet was to sail, 
a favourable breeze sprung up; and, after undergo- 
ing the usual search of the revenue officers, in the 
execution of which they behaved with much civility, I 
embarked, and bid adieu to continental ground. 

a GENERAL REMARKS. 

The fact seems at first singular, Two of the 
greatest nations under heaven, whose shores almost 
touch, and, if ancient tales be true, were once un= 
severed, call the natives of each other foreigners. | 

Jealousy, competition, and consequent warfare, 
have, for ages, produced an artificial distance and 
separation, much wider and more impassable than na- 
ture ever intended, by the division which she has fram- 
ed; hence, whilst the unassisted eye of the islander 
can, from-his own shores, with “ anwet feet,” be- 
hold the natural barrier of his continental neighbour, 
he knows but little more ot his real character and 
habits, than of those beings who are more distantly 
removed from him by many degrees of the great 
eircle. 

The events which have happened in France for the 
last eleven years have rendered this separation more 
severe, and, during that long and gloomy interval, 
have wholly changed the national character. Those 
who once occupied the higher class in the ascending 
scale of society, and who have survived the Revolu- 
tion without leaving their country, are no longer 
able to display the taste ard munificence which once 
distinguished them. In the capital, those who for- 
merly were accustomed to have their court-yards 
nightly filled with carriages, and their staircases lined 
‘with lacqueys, are now scarcely able to occupy one 
third of their noble abodes. They cannot even enjoy 
the common observances of friendship and hospitality, 
without pausing, and resorting to calculation. A 
new race of beings, called the ‘“‘ nouveaux enrichés,” 
“whose services have been chiefly auxiliary to the war, 
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at ‘present absorb the visible wealth of the nationttt 
Amongst them are many respectable persons. ‘The 
lower orders of the people have been taught, by rests 
less visionaries, to consider the destinations of Pro- 
vidence, which had before, by an imperceptible 
gradation of social colouring, united the russet browa 
to the magisterial purple, as usurpations over those na- 
tural tights which have been impressed without illus- 
tration, and magnified by a mischievous mystery. In 
the fierce pursuit of these imaginary immunities, 
which they had been taught to believe had been long 
withheld, they abruptly renounced all deference and 
decorum, as perilous indications of the fallacy of their 
indefinable pretensions, and were not a little encours 
aged by the disastrous desertion of their superiors, 
who fled at the first alarm. In short, the Revolution 
has, in general, made the higher orders peor and dis» 
pirited, and the lower barbarous and insolent; whilst. 
a third class has sprung up, with the silence and sud- 
denness of an exhalation, higher than both, without 
participating in the original | character of either, in 
which the principles of computation, and the —< 
of wealth, are at awkward variance. . 
Until lately the ancient French and the modern 
French were antipodes, but they are now converging, | 
under a government, which, in point of security, 
and even of mildness, has no resemblance, since the) 
first departure from the ancient establishments. “The 
French, like the libertine son, after having plunged 
in riot and excesses, subdued by wretchedness, are 
returning to order and civilization. Unhappy people, 
their tears have almost washed away their offences— > 
they have suffered to their heart’s core. Who will. 
not pity them to see their change,’ and hear their tales | 
of misery? Yet, strange to relate, in the midst of 
their sighs and sufferings, they recount, with enthuse 
siasm, ‘the exploits of those very men, whose heroie » 
ambition has trampled upon their best hopes, and 
proudest prosperity. Dazaled by the brilliancy of the ) 
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spreading flame, they forget that their own abode is 
4nvolved in its desolation, and augments the gloomy 
grandeur of thescene. ‘To this cause may, perhaps, 
be traced that singular union of grief and gaiety, 
which affords rather an impressive confrast to i 
more solemn consistency of English sadness. ‘The 
terrible experiment which they have tried, has, 
throughout, presented a ferocious contest for power, 
which has only served to deteriorate their condition, 
_and render them too feeble either to continue the con- 
test, or to reach the frontier of their former character. 
In this condition they have been found by a man who, 
‘with the precedent of history in one hand, and the sabre 
jn the other, has, unstained with the-regicidal crime 
of Cromwell, possessed himself of absolute sovereign- 
ty; from aconyiction that a decisive and irresistible 
authority can alone reunite a people so vast and dis- 
tracted, who, in the pursuit of a fatal phantom, have 
-been inured to change, and long alienated from sub- 
ordinations A military government, like that of 
France, presents but a barren subject to the consider- 
ation of the inquirer. When the sabre is changed 
into the sceptre; the science of legislation is short, sim- 
ple, and decisive. Its energies are neither entangled 
{m abstract distinctions, nor much impeded by the 
_accustomed delays of deliberation. 

From the magnitude of the present ruling establish- 
ment in France, and the judicious distribution of its 
powers and confidence, the physical strength can 
scarcely be said to reside in the governed, eit 

A great portion of the population participates in 
the character of the government. The bayonet is 

_perpetually flashing before the eye. ‘The remark 
-may appear.a little ludicrous, but in the capital almost 
_every man who is not near-sighted is a soldier, and 
every soldier of the republic considers himself as a sub- 
ordinate minister of state. In short, the whole politi- 
cal fabric is a refined system of knight's service. 
“Seven centuries are rolled back, and from the gloom 
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of time dehold the crested spirit of the Norman here) 
advance, ‘* with beaver up,” and nod his sable 
plumes, in grim approval of the novel, gay, and. 
gaudy feodality. i 
When men become possessed of power, they are) 
seldom disposed to part with it; and faint indeed is) 
the hope that time will ever behold the fugitive | 
family of France restored to the throne of their ancess | 
‘tors. Of this august and unfortunate family, the 
‘prince de Condé is the only member of whom the: 
French speak with esteem and approbation. y 
The treasury of the French is, as may be expected; 
not overflowing, but its resources must speedily be- 
come ampie. ‘The necessities of the state, or rather ’ 
the peculations of its former factious leaders, addressed | 
themselves immediately tothe purses of the people, bya. 
summary process completely predatory. Circuitous | 
exaction has been, till lately, long discarded. The pré= 
sent rulers have not yet had sufficient time to digest. 
and perfect a financial system, by which the establish- 
ments of the country may be supported by indirect | 
and unoffending taxation, Wisdom aid genius must 
long andardently labour, before the ruins and rubbish of | 
the Revolution can be removed. Every effort hitherto 
made to raise the deciduous credit of the republic has 
been masterly, and forcibly bespeaks the public hope 
and confidence, in favour of every fature measure, 
‘ The armies of the republic are immense; they 
‘have hitherto been paid and maintained by the coun-_ 
tries which they have subdued; their exigencies, un- 
less they are employed, will in future form an ems, 
barrassing subject of condidunayhe in the approaching 
system of finance. This mighty body of men, who. 
are very moderately paid, are united by the remem-— 
‘brance of their glory, and the proud: consideration 
“that they constitute a pawerful part of the govern- 
“ment; an impression which every French soldier 
“cherishes. They also derive some pride, even from | 
their discipline: a military delinquent is not subject’ 
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to ignoble punishment; if he offend, he suffers as a 
soldier.. Imprisonment, or death, - alone displaces 
him from the ranks. He is not cut down fainting, 
and covered with the ignominious wounds of the dis- 
secting scourge, and sent to languish in the reeking 
wards of military hospitals. 

_ In reviewing the present condition of France, the 
Liberal mind will contemplate many events with plea- 
sure, and will suspend its final judgment, unt wis- 
dom and genius shall repose from their labours, and 


shall proclaim to the people, ‘ Behold the work is _ 


done.” - 

It has been observed, that in reviewing the late 
war, two political rules, which were boldly disre- 
garded by the British ministry, will hereafter be 
treasured up in the judgments of politicians. Ma- 
chiavel has asserted, that no country ought to declare 
war with a nation which, at the time, is tm a state of 
internal commotion; and that, in the prosecution of 
2 war, the refugees of a belligerent power ought not 
to be confidentially trusted by those who give them 
shelter. Upon violating the former, those hetero~ 
geneous parties, which, if left to themselves, will 
always embarrass the operations of their government; 
become united by a common cause; and _ by offend- 
ing against the latter clause of this cautionary code, 
a perilous confidence is placed in the triumph of 
gratitude, and private picque, over that great preju- 
dice which natore plants and warmly cherishes in the 
breast of every man in favour of his country. In ex- 
tenuation of a departure from the first of these politi- 
eal maxims it may be urged, that the French excited 
the war, in which they displayed the extraordinary 
spectacle of a nation sending forth mighty armies suc- 
cessfully to combat her enemies, assailing her from 


every quarter, whilst she was writhing within with ° 


all the agonies of revolutionary convulsion. Rather 
fess can be said in palliation of the fatal confidence 
which was placed by the English government in some 
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ofthe French emigrants. I have mentioned these un= 
happy people in the aggregate, with the respect which 
{ think they deserve. Not to betray, in return for 
protection, was all that could in fairness, and with 
safety, be expected from them; it was hazarding toa 
much to put swords in their hands, and send them te 
their.own shores to plunge them in the breasts of 
their own countrymen: in such an enterprise % 
“<The native hue of resolution — a 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” y 
The brave have not frequently wept over such a vice 
tim as Sombrieul. a 
- Whether the experiment of repelling those machi- 
nations which warred against all established order, 
and all sanctioned usage, by a novel and unnaturak 
opposition, was founded in wisdom, I leave to others 
more competent to such a decision to determine. » If 
the late minister* is chargeable with the prolongas 
tion of the war, if he is responsible for having mis- 
placed his confidence, and if brave men have perished 
by the fatal delusion, he will find some, if not ample 
consolation in reflecting, that by his vigilance and vigour 
he has saved his country from the miseries of reyolus 
tionary phrensy, which has Snivie even our ene+ 
miies the objects of our sympathy and®compassion. 
Such is the narrowness of our nature, that we sel« 
dom feel sufficiently grateful for being preserved from 
evil arrested in its progress. The calamity must 
touch before its powers and magnitude. can be esti- 
mated, The Hames of the neighbouring pile must 
stop at our very doors before our gratitude becomes 
animated with its highest energies. If Providence 
were to unfold to us all the horrors which we have 
escaped; if all the blood which would have followed 
the assassin’s dagger were to roll in reeking streams: 
before us; if the full display of irreligion, massacre, 
confiscation, imprisonment, and famine, which would. 


* The late illustrious William Pitt. 
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have,attended a revolutionary triumph in these realms, 
were to be unbarred to our view, how should we re- 
coil from the ghastly spectacle! With what emotions 
of admiration and esteem should we bend before the 
mention of the immortal name of Pitt, whose illumin- 
ed mind and dignified resolution protected us from 
such fell perdition, and confined the ravages of the 
direful storm within its own barrier. 

The dazzling and perilous claims of the Rights of - 
Man in the abstract, bave had a long and ample dis- 
cussion before the sanguinary tribunals of another 
country; and the loud decree of an indignant and 
sulted world has pronounced their eternal doom. 
Other contests may arise; but the powers Gi a pro- 
e* are not necessary to assert, tl hagsuch rights will 

rm no part of their provocation. 

In France I was repeatedly, asked my opinion of 
the probable stability of the peace. The question 
was always addressed in this rather curious shape: 
* Thank God, we have peace! Will your country 
let us enjoy it?’ My answer was, ‘‘ You may be as 
sured of it; for it will not cease to be prepared for war.’ 

Alas! the restless spirit of ambition seldom long 
delights in repose. The peaceful virtues, under 
whose influence nations flourish and mankind rejoice, 
possess no lasting captivations for the hero, ‘The 
draught of conquest maddens his brain, and excites 
an insatiable thirst for fresh achievements—He 

‘* Looks into the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did. ascend. 
, May that extraordinary being in hone hands the 
fate of millions is deposited, reverse the gloomy picture, 
and restore to a country long wasted by revolutions and 
warfare, and languishing in the midst ofthe monuments 
of her glory, the benign blessings of enduring tranquil 
lity. But if this hope prove fruitless, ifall the countries 
of continental Europe are destined to be compressed 
into one empire, if their devoted princes are doomed 
to adorn the triumphs of the chief of that mighty res 
MS 
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thinks of his government, -his answer is, “‘ We want? 
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public, which now towers above the surrounding; 
nations of the earth, like the pyramid of the desert,, 
what have we to fear even though the ocean whichi 
divides us should become the soldier's element ? a 
- When an enlightened Frenchman is asked what he: 


repose.” For this alone, a stranger to the recent: 
occurrences of the world would think he had toiled, , 
just as valetudinarians take exercise for the purpose of? 
securing sleep. Even those who have profited of! 
eleven years of desolation, are ready to acknowledge: 
that “war is not pastime, and that a‘ familiarity with, 

its horrors does not lessenthem. ‘The soldier, droop- | 
ing under the weight of booty, pants for the refresh. 
ing shades of bis. native village, and for the’ hour 

which is to restore him to his alienated family. . 

_ Jam satisfied that both in France and England one 
desire pervades all classes of people, that two nations 
so brave, and so worthy of reciprocal esteem, may 
at last grow wise and virtuous enough to abstain from 
those ebullitions of furious hostility which have 

stained so many centuries with blood. 

Peace is the gem with which Europe has criell 
lished her fair but palpitating bosom; and may dis~ 
appointment and dishonour be the lot of that ambiti- 
ous’ and impolitic being who endeavours or who 

wishes to plucktefrom her! 
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“ROUND THE BALTIC, | 


In 1804. 


By SIR JOHN CARR. 


Sage NNTET RO 


" E entered the river of Husum about four 
, o'clock in the morning, of the 18th May, 
1804, in a stiff gale attended with rain. 
’ The shore as we advanced, looked low, flat, and 
muddy, surmounted here and there with a solitary 


farm-house and windmill; but the river presented a~ 


scene of considerable gaiety. Boats put off from the 
fittle islands which appear on either side of the river, 


filled with hardy men, women, and boys: the ladies 


wore large black glazed pasteboard bennets, glittering 
in the sun: they were all going to the great fair at 
Husum. We cast anchor about four miles from that 
‘town, whose tall spire appeared full mm our view: a 
large boat filled with these good holiday folks came 
along side, and received us, baggage andail. As we 
proceeded up the river, which became narrower as 
we advanced; and which seemed more like thin mud 
than water, through which we heavily moved by the 
assistance of punting poles, I waded through the te- 
dium of the time by contemplating my companions, 
most of whom, with myself, were covered over below 
with the hatches, to avoid a heavy shower of rain. 
They were all in their holiday dresses ; the men. in 
blue or brown druggets, and large round hats, and the 
an ti in coarse striped camlet gowns, in which red. 
was the prevailing colour, with those vast ae 
bonnets before described, and slippers with high 
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heels without any quarters: we were crowded toge 
gether almost to suffocation. Our company was ata 
augmented than improved, by pigs and poultry, andi 
the various produce of the farm, amongst which IJ 
noticed some delicious butter. : 
Soon after dinner, I strolled through the fair, them 
holding in Hus, which was filled with peasantryy 
from various parts of Holstein and Slesvig, The wo-. 
men in their rude finery, reversed the ambition of theirs 
fair sisters on the other side of the water; they were: 
strongly buckramed to the top of the neck, and ex-- 
hibited no traces of the bosom; but, to soften the se-- 
verity of this rigid decorum in front, they presented! 
such a projecting rotundity behind, that, to eyes which 
had been accustomed to gaze upon the symmetry off 
English fair-ones, appeared traly grotesque, andl 
awakened many a smile, . nT 
The church, which is large and ancient, was upon! 
this occasion disrobed of the sanctity of its character,, 
and in its fretted aisles booths were erected, in which 
books and haberdashery were exposed to sale, and! 
where I found some coarse copies of engraving from) 


“ 


some of the pictures of Westall. Almost every are. 


ticle which was exposed -to sale was called English, , 
although. I any satistied that many of them were never! 
fashioned by English hands. : 
Before the river of Husam was choaked up with; 
aud, the town was a place of considerable come: 
meree ; it is now principally filled with tradesmen: 
and farmers ; and the removal of the packets to this) 
place from Tonningen, has circulated a considerable: 
quantity of money amongst ‘the inhabitants. It is ras. 
ther a large town; lime trees grow before the houses,, 
the roofs of which run very high, and present the: 
appearance of steps} these vast attics are never used! 
but as lumber rooms, and have a very disagreeable efs. 
fect. There is a palace with gardeus belonging ta: 
the Duke of Holstein, but they are unworthy of ture 
ther notice, a's 
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- As we approached Flensborg, the country became 
‘more agreeable, and we ebserved the wonderful ac- 
‘tivity with which nature was every where exerting 
herself, in aclimate which so much confines her to 
time: it was then the 30th of May, and the grovnd 
chad been covered with snow only three weeks be- 
. fore, and some bitter winds very sensibly informed us 
“that winter had not as yet retreated very far. 
_. Upon quitting Husum we proceeded to Flensborg, 
a large cominercial town, very neat and pleasantly si- 
- tuated; itis well supplied with excellent water from 
fountains, which are placed at certain intervals in the 
‘centre of the principal street: the houses are like 
those at Husum, with the addition of strong braces 
ofiron, The view from the quay, the river, and the 
_ opposite village, is very beautiful; the language thus 
far is German, and the religion of the country through- 
out is Lutheran. < 
_ The country about Abenraac, a small fishing town, 
_ where we changed horses, was very pretty, and much 
~ gesembled that beautiful slope ef wood in Lord Bo- 
* Fingdon’s park at Saltram, which parts the high road 
to Plymouth. The country from Abenraac to Hader~ 
sleb is hilly, woody, fertile, and romantic. ‘The cat- 
‘tle were every where tethered, or fastened by a cord 
to a circle of pasture. 

At Hadersleb, whilst dinner was preparing, we 
went to the bank, to exchange our Holstein and 
Slesvig money for the currency of Denmark Proper, 
previous to our embarking for the island of Funen. 

_ Here the.exchange, which is governed by that of 
‘Hamburg, is always in favour of the traveller going to 
Copenhagen. es 

_ As we could save several tedious miles by crossing 
the little Belt at its broadest’ part, we proceeded to 
_Aversund instead of Snoghoi, where we found the 

_ eountry very undulating and beawiful, but the roads 

-yather heavy. Nothing can be prettier than the situa- 
tion of the post-house, with its gardens sloping to the 


) 


- 
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water, to which a bright sun, distinctly marking.ou 
the little island of Arroe to the south, and the ae 
one of Funen in front, distant about eight Englis 

miles, added new charms. The boatmen, with uni 
common‘dexterity, in about ten minutes hoisted, by 
means of tackles, our carriage entire and luggage inte 
an open boat, and having a fair breeze, we crossed the 


“little Belt in about an hour and a half, and landed a: 


Assens. 

At Assens we, for the first time, experienced the 
change of a large feather-bed, instead of a blanket 
and sheet: | i 

At Odensee, which is a large respectable town, ar 
episcopal See, the richest in Denmark, next to that 
of Copenhagen, and the capital of the island, we 
dined. | 

There is a public school here, where a small nume. 
ber of boys are educated and maintained gratuitously, 
and a gymnasium for students of sixteen years of ages 
The cathedral is an ancient pile of brick, and is re- 
markable for nothing more than containing the tombs 
of John and the sanguinary Christian II. who seized: 
upon the crown of Sweden by the right of conquest, 
and, in a cold-blooded massacre, put six hundred of 
the flower of her nobility to the sword. ad 

The thatch of the cottage in this island, and im 
most parts of the north, is bristled at the top with 
cross braces of wood, to keep it together, and has a 
very inferior appearance to the warm compact neat- 
ness of the English thatch. ‘The road from hence to: 
Nioborg is good, partly paved, and the country on: 


all sides very picturesque. The lambs, in the flocks: 


which we passed, had one foot fastened to the body; 
by a piece of string. 
{was much surprized at not seeing either in Den= 
mark or any oiher part of the north that I visited, a) 
single member of a yery ancient family, the most use-: 
ful, the most ill-treated and despised of any that moves: 
upon all-fours, an ass. . 
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_ About nine o’clock in the evening we arrived at 
Nioborg, which is a small but handsome fortified town, 
containing about nine hundred inhabitants; and de- 
termined, as the wind was fair, to cross the Great 
Belt that night, and aftera delightful sail of about two 
hours anda half, we effected our passage, which is 
twenty English miles, and landed at Corsoer, in the 
metropolitan island of Zealand. 

__ As I passed over this mighty space of water I could 
not help reflecting with astonishment, that in the 
month of February 1658, it formed a bridge of ice for 
the hardy troops of the warlike and ambitious 
Charles X., who, contrary to the advice of his council 
of war, marched over it to give battle to the Danes. 

_ The island of Zealand is said to be very luxuriant, 
and abounding with picturesque scenery ; its shores 
are lined with pretty towns, noble chateaus, and ex- 
tensive and well-wooded domains, but upon the high 
road we did not observe, until our near approach to 
the capital, any indication of such exuberance and 
beauty; although it wasat this time the third of June, 

“the gooseberries and currants were but just formed 
into berries. 

_ The mile-stones here, the first which we saw in the 
country, are formed of granite in the shape of a hand- 
-gome obelisk, and enumerate the miles,and half miles, 
and bear the names of Christian and sometimes of 

Fred. V. 

» The country from Slagelse to Ringsted was very 

picturesque. The most ancient church in Denmark 

is in.this town; it is built of brick, with two low. 
towers: there are some royal tombs here very ancient, 

which are principally filled with the ashes of the de- 

scendants of SweynIL., and are level with the pave- 

ment. We passed many forests of fine beach and oak, 

feathering the shores of several extensive and beauti- 

ful Jakes. As we approached the capital, we were 

alittle surprized to find every thing become cheaper, 

and the horses and drivers leaner and shabbier. 
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We arrived on a Sunday at Roskild, which, accord! 
ing to Hlolberg, was formerly a city of many parishes: 
and contained within its walls twenty-seven churchess 
and an equal number of convents, though now a place: 
of very little import. We went to the cathedral, a 
heavy pile of brick covered with copper, with twa 
spires, the most ancient part of which was erected! 
under the auspices of Harold, the grandfather of Ca-. 
nute the Great, king of England and Denmark; and 
in a subterranean vault, repose the remains of the 
royal family of Denmark, in several raised stone cof 
fins, which are covered with black velvet palis, em: 
broidered with small crowns of gold, falling in fulf 
drapery upon the floor. Itis foreign to my purpose 
to enumerate them all. The most superb tomb ig 
that of Juliana Maria, whose sanguinary conduct te-: 
wards the hapless queen Matilda and the unfortunate: 
Counts Struensee and Brandt, excited so much sen= 
sation some years since. 

We met with nothing to denote our dH gern to thi 
capital tillwe reached Fredericksberg, one of the king's: 

ountry palaces, about two English miles frém Co 

penhace: 1; the appearance of much bustle, and 
lounging lacqueys in scarlet and silver, ‘announced 
that the court was here. As we rolled down from the 
beautiful eminence, upon the open stummit of which 
the palace stands, the city, crowned by its palace it 
ruins, the Sound, and the surrounding country, 
sented a delightful prospect. ‘The toad was crowc 
with people in their Sunday dresses and merry a 
hurrying to pass the evening in the gardens of Fre+ 
dericksberg, which, with the permission of his majes- 
ty, is the favourite resort of the people. ¥ 

As we approached the hotel, to which we were 
recommended, we passed by the walls of the royar 
palace, which bore ample and afflicting testimony to 
the colossal size and magnificence which must have 
formerly distinguished it, before it fell a victim tc 
the flames in 79a. 
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Copenhagen is a small but very neat city, its cir- 
‘eumference between four and five English miles; the: 
streets are broad and handsome; the houses, of which 
there are about four thousand, exclusive of the quar- 
ter belonging to the sailors, and garrisons for three 
regiments, are generally of brick stuccoed to resem- 
ble stone, and some are of free-stone, and in an ele- 
gant style of Italian architecture; the shops are in 
the basement story, and by making no prominent ap- 
pearance, do not disfigure the beauty of the rest of the 
building. 

No. respectable stranger can enter Copenhagen 
without speedily becoming the object of its frank 
and generous hospitality. The day after our arrival 
enabled us to partake of the hearty profusion of a Dae - 
nish dinner; it was given at the country house of 
ene of the most respectable inhabitants of the city, 
and appeared in the following succession: soups top 
and bottom, Norwegian beef boiled, ham strongly 
salted, fish, pigeons, fowls, stewed spinage, and 
asparagus: the meat is always cut into slices by the 
master of the house, and handed round by the ser- 
vants. Etiquette proscribes the touching of any par- 
ticular dish out of its regular eourse, although the ta- 
ble may be groaning under the weight of its covers ; 
this ceremony is occasionally a little tantalizing. 
Creams, confectionary, and dried fruits followed ; 

the wines were various and excellent. _ Our party was 
composed of English, Norwegians, Flemish, Swiss, 
Russians, Danish, and French: would to heaven that , 
their respective nations could for ever be as cordial 
<and joyous as was this chequered collection of their 
merry natives! The repast lasted a furmidable length 
of time: it was two hours of hard stuffing in a fog 
of hot meats. The appetite of the fair ones present, 
was far, 1 might say, very far from being puny or 
fastidious, but in the homely phrase, what they eat 
did them good. . ; , | 
The Danish ladies are en bon point, and possess that 
VOL, KKVIL. (oM 
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frank and generous countenance, which, the momen} 
the eye sees, the heart understands and loves ; they 
much resemble the higher class of Wouvermann’s 
figures, and very largely partake of that gay goon 
‘humour, which is so generally the companion of 2; 
plump and portly figure. Having said so much in 
theiy favour, which they eminently deserve, I can-. 
not help hinting that they are not so attentive ta 
heatness of dress as their neighbours; they want such: 
a man as Addison, to rally them with ‘his delicate: 
satire out of a slovenly habit, which induces them, 
when they buy a gown, almost always to prefer a dark: 
cotton, because i¢ does not want washing. 

Upon my complimenting a Danish lady on her ac-- 
curate knowledge of the English language, she said,, 
** ‘We are obliged to learn that, and French and Ger-. 
man, in our own defence, otherwise we should fre-- 
quently be obliged to sit mute, which you know is a: 
very unpleasant situation for any woman, for beyond! 
the islands,” meaning Zealand and Funen, “ our lan-- 
guage, which is a dialect of the Teutonic, is not un-- 
derstood.” This I found afterwards verified: upon 
my return to Holstein from Prussia, a Danish serjeant: 
in drilling a recruit from the former place, was obliged! 
to speak to him in German. 

On our return to the city, and about a mile from it,, 
a tufted hillock of small poplars attracted our notice 4 
it was the national tomb of the heroes who fell in the: 
memorable battle of Copenhagen roads, on the second! 
of April, 1801, and stood in a meadow about two» 
hundred yards from the road, and looked towards the: 
Crown battery. 

La place Frederic, or the Octagon, containing the: 
palaces of the royal family, is composed of four small! 
palaces all uniform, each having two wings: four: 
very noble streets, principally inhabited by the nobi-. 
lity, lead to this place: the grand entrance is through 
a gate composed of double rows of Corinthian pil- 
lars and a rich entablature ; one of the streets is ter- 
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minated by the harbour, and the other. by the church 
of Frederic, which has been long left unfinished; it 
has the appearance of an elegant design, and reminded 
me, both by its condition and style of architecture, of 
L’Eglise de Madelaine at Paris. In the centre of the 
Octagon is an equestrian statue of Frederic V. in 
bronze, by Saly ; it was erected in 1769 by the Da- 
nish East India Company, and is said to have cost 
$9,000. . = 
In one of the wings of the burnt palace, to which 
the flarnes did not extend, the gallery of pictures and 
museum of curiosities are placed. In the former we 
found a few excellent pictures, and particularly no- 
ticed a Jesus betrayed, by Michael Angelo ; a naked 
Venus ina very singular posture, by Titian ; a good 
Woman, by Leonardo dé Vinci ;. the Holy Family, 
by Raphael ; a dead Christ on the cross, by Rubens ; 
adjoining to this is an unaccountable picture upon 4 
large scale, the subject, F allen Angels; the artist, 
with singular whim, has substituted butterflies for fig- 
leaves. | nae, 

“Tn order to have a better view of the city, upon 
leaving the museum, | ascended by an external spiral 
stair-case, the top of the church in Christian-haven, 
one of the quarters of Copenhagen ; from this emi- 
nence the view was delightful; the city, its palaces, 
churches, docks, arsenals, and the little Dutch town 
which lay about two English miles off ; the roads, the 
shores of Sweden, and the Sound embellished with 
ships, lay like a map below me. Immediately un- 
derneath us we saw a funeral procession of a principal 
inhabitant, proceeding to that “ dark and narrow 
house, whose mark is one grey stone ;’ the coffin, 
covered with a pall, was placed upon a bier, sur- 
mounted with a canopy, which moved upon four little 
broad wheels, and was drawn by a pair of horses. I 
regretted to observe that the Danes pursue the same 
pernicious custom which obtains in England of bu- 
rying their dead in the city. There are people who 
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. live in the tower of the church, to give signals in case 


of fire breaking out, of which the Danes have a grea: 
dread, for no people have suffered more from its dee 
structive visitation, A precautionary warning to the 
inhabitants to take care of their fires and candles, ane: 
a long string of blessings upon the heads of all the 
royal family of Denmark, constitute the elaborate: 
subject of the watchman’s comment after he has an~ 
nounced the time. . Nothing can be more annoying: 
to a fatigued stranger than his noisy and melancholy, 
ditty every half-hour; but the police is admirable, 
and the city safe at all hours of the night. This: 
church was the only one which was worthy of notice.. 
The Lutheran religion seldom arrays herself in the: 
graceful drapery of the arts ; confiding in the purity) 
of her ,..ecepts, and the devotional spirit of her unas-- 
piting followers, she is satisfied if her shed ‘but repel 
the storin of the heavens 3 nor does she seek to attract! 
the wanderer to her temple, by the elegant and ex-- 
pressive powers of the architect, the painter, and the: 
statuary. The Exchange is a large ancient building: 
of brick : within are little shops, very much resem-. 
bling Exeter *Change, in London, but more commo- } 
dios and handsome. At the entrance nearest to the : 
burnt palace the merchants assemble. In this quarter 

of the town there are some excellent pastry shops, 

where the English and other foreign newspapers are 


taken in. The beautiful appearance of the evening 


attracted us to Fredericsberg, the palace of which is 
small, and stands upon an eminence ; the gardens 
slope from its terrace: they are confined, but taste 
fully arranged ; the Crown Prince shares the delight 
they afford in common with the meanest of his 
subjects. | 
Twas much disappointed in not having the honor 
of being presented to the Crown Prince, who at this 
time was in Holstein with that able and excellent mi- 
nister Count Bernstoff. The Prince is virtually the 
sovereign of the kingdom, as his father has foy many 
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years presented only the phantom of aking. The 
misfortunes of the august mother of the Prince, his. 
virtues and his wisdom unite to render him very in- 
teresting to an Englishman. In person I was informed 
that he was short and slender, his eyes are of a light 
blue, his nose acquiline, his face singularly fair, and 
his hair almost white; his mind is very capacious, 
cultivated, and active: his disposition is very amiable; 

and in the discharge of his august duties he is inde- 
fatigable. He is an enemy to dissipation and parade, 
and avoids the latter upon all but necessary occasions : 
lis virtues constitute his guard of honour, and excite 
distinction and respect wherever he moves: in his 
youth he was a prince of great promise, and every 
blossom has ripened into fruit. At the age of sixteen 
he effected a revolution in the councils, and crushed 
the powerful ambition of the sanguinary Juliana Maria, 
and consigned her intriguing and turbulent spirit to 
the shades and seclusion of Friedensberg, by a master- 
piece of discretion, eloquence, and policy. 
if the Prince has any fault, it is: that he does not 
sufficiently appreciate the genius of his country, 
which is more commercial than military. Impelled 
by 2 martial enthusiasm, he appears to consider the 
~ encouragement of commerce, as an object less worthy 
of his notice, than the discipline, and perhaps super- 
fluous augmentation of his troops, whose energies will 
in all human probability, be long confined to defen 
sive operation ; yet in another mode this prince has 
sagaciously consulted the interests of his country and 
the happiness of his people, by abstaining from any 
material participation in those conflicts, which have 
so long deteriorated the interests of the rest of Eu- 
rope. Smallin size and resources, Denmark has every 
thing to lose and nothing to gain. A dwarf amongst 
‘giants, had she moved in the general confusion, she 
would have been crushed by some powerful foe, or 
trodden upon.by some ponderous ally, 
The action of the 2d of April was of too short a 
No 
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duration to produce any other impression on the cous. 
try than a temporary irritation, and the event of thatt 
day taught her the impolicy and danger of departing, 
from a state of unequivocal neutrality ; at the same: 
time it displayed to the world what never yet was ques-. 
tioned, the valour and enthusiastic patriotism of the: 
Danes. It willbe considered, however, as somewhat: 
singular, that for two successive years, they come 
memorated the return of that day, as a day of victory. 

A whimsical Dane adopted another mode of softening 
the affair, by endeavouring to prove, what was hig’ 
own irremoveable conviction, that Lord Nelson was 

of Danish extraction. They now, however, confine 

themselves to the glory of a gallant but unavailing re= 

sistance, and in a little lapse of time their love for the 

English will return to its former channels. 

A few miles from the capital, on one side of the 
public road, is a plain and simple monument, expres- 
sive of the condition of those who raised it; it was 
erected by the peasants of the late Count Bernstoff, in 
gratitude for their liberation : 

"Tis liberty alone that givesthe flow’r . 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; < 

And we are weeds without it, 
COWPER, 

Curiosity led me one day into the principal court of 
judicature : it was a handsome large roam, ina range 
of buildings in which the governor of the city resides : 
the throne was in front; twelve judges presided attired 
in rich costume ; there were only two advocates pre- 
sent, who wore embroidered capes and blue silk 
gowns. The laws of Denmark, with an exception to — 
the forest laws, are simple and wholesome, and are 
impartially administered, althaugh the king is dess 
potic. Justice does not appear,preceded by corruption, 
and followed by famine. There is one law in Den- 
mark which restrains the tyranny of parents towards 
their children, that deserves to. be particularly men- 
tioned: No parent can, by his own act, disinherit hig 
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child: if he thinks his son will dishonour him, and 
dissipate his fortune, he cannot change the usual chan- 
nel of his property, without applying to the sovereign 
for permission, who in council cautiously considers 
the allegation and answer; and thus the refusal or per- 
mission is the result of a public process. 
The mildness of the Danish government is such, that 
when the king and the subject, as is frequently the 
‘ease, happen. to be engaged in litigation, respecting 
titles to land, the judges are recommended, if the 
oint be dubious, to decree in favour of the subject. 
A short time before we arrived, a woman had been 
found guilty of murder, and she was sentenced only 
to four years of solitary confinement. The Crown 
Prince is unwilling to see the sword of justice stained 
with human biood: he is merciful almost to a fault; 
The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav’n, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless’d : 
_It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes, 
The internal taxes are raised or reduced at the dis- 
cretion of the king, which with the customs and tolls 
upon exports and imports, the duties paid by fo- 
reigners, and his own demesne lands and confiscations, 
constitute the revenues of the crown. The land tax 
ad valorem is admirably managed in’ Denmark, by 
which the soil is charged according to its fertility, 
which is estimated by the quantity of grain required 
to sow a certain quantity of Jand, ‘This tax is formed 
into classes : the peasants have no assignable property 
_ in the soil, like tenants in England upon long leases ; : 
‘they contract with thet lord to cultivate so much 
-jand, in the manner prescribed by the ordinances re- 
gpecting agriculture, and pay their rent either in mo- 
ney or provision. | 
O grant me, heav’n, thus sweetly to repose ! 
Tis thus my soul shall triumph o’er its woes; 
Spring from the world, nor drop one painful tear 
On ail it leaves, on all it treasures here; OES 
Save once, perhaps, when pensive moonlight gloams 
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O’er Dronningaard’s meek shadesand murmuring streamsy 
The sacred grief, to dear remembrance true, 
O’er her soft flow’rs may shed its gentlest dew, 
May once in sounds, that soothe the suff’ring mind, 
Breathe its lorn murmurs through the solemn wind os 
Lament, sweet spot, thy charms must wither’d be, 
And linger e’en from heav’n to sigh for thee ! 

The dispatch with which nature pushes on her yee. 
getation in these cold climates is amazing: this de, 
lightful spot, which was now in full] foliage, presented | 
nothing but naked branches a fortnight before. }! 
quitted Dronningaard with almost as much regret ag | 
did the devoted eremite. 

_A visit to the Crown-battery was very interesting, 
A young Danish officer, who ivas present at the bat- 
tle. of the second of April, pointed out the respective 
positions of the fleets and block ships, and described 
with great candour and liberality the particulars of the 
engagement. This formidable battery is about half ' 
an English mile fom shore, is square, and the water 
flows into the middle of it; it is now very rapidly 
enlarging, and undergoing such alterations as will 
make it a place of great strength. It is also in cons 
templation to raise a fresh battery to the southward in 
addition to that called the lunette. The harbour is 
very Capacious and safe. The holm or arsenal is not 
shewn without the permission of the admiral. The 
ships in ordinary are finely arranged and make a gal- 
tant show: a gallery or narrow bridge, resting upon 
piles, runs on each side of the line, which is patroled 
day and night. The magazines, forges, and work- 
shops are upon an admirable constraction : each ship 
has her different Magazine, containing all the mate- 
rials for her rapid equipment. This depot is furnished 
with iron from Norway, hemp from Riga, cloth from 
Russia and Holland, aid wood from Pomerania. The 
rope-walks are each a thousand feet long. 

Lhe number of merchant vessels we saw at the quay 
confirmed the account we received of the magnitude 
ofthe Danish commerce, N ature, which has broken 
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the kingdom into islands, has instinctively made the 
Danes merchants and sailors: their principal foreign 
trade is with France, Portugal, and Italy, and the 
Fast and West Indies: their principal domestic trade 
is with Norway and Iceland. a" 

In the course of my rambles I visited the citadel, 
which is small and stands at the extremity of the city, 
and contains two battalions; it has two gates, one 
towards the city, and the other towards the country 5 
the latter is well fortified by five bastions. Adjoining 
the chapel is the dungéon ip which the Count Stru- 
ensee was confined; it is indeed a most dismal hole; 
st was here that he lightened the weight of his chains 
and the horrors of imprisonment by his flute, upon 
which, so little apprehensive was he of his impencing 
fate, that his favourite air was from the Deserteur, be- 
ginning with Mourtr c'est notre dernier ressort. Upon 
quitting this melancholy abode we requested the sol- 
dier who conducted us to shew us that of his unhappy 
fellow-sufferer Brandt. 

The little ancient palace of Rosenberg, said to be 
built by Inigo Jones, attracted our notice, the gardens 
belonging to which form the principal town parade 
ofthe belles and beaux of Copenhagen. ‘he sta- 
tues in these gardens are not worthy of notice, al- 
though recommended to the notice of travellers by 
many of the Copenhageners. This gothic edifice is 
principally remarkable for containitg the room in 
which the king holds his annual bed of justice, and 
for the jewel office : the former is a long low room, 
the whole length of the building ; before the throne 
upon the floor stand three lions of massy silver, in 
different attitudes as large as life, and excite a fine 
idea of barbarous yrandeur: the walls are surrounded 
with large pieces of ancient tapestry, somewhat the 
worse for age, representing the exploits of the most 
military of the Danish monarchs in their wars with the 
Swedes. 


From the palace I proceeded to the observatory, a 
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noble round tower, one hundred and twenty - feez 
high, in which a spiral road of brick nearly winds te 
the top, so that thus far any one might ascend or de. 
scend on horseback with perfect ease and safety: at 
the top is the observatory of the celebrated Tycho: 
Brahe. The instruments are good, and in excellent 
condition. | 

After having perused the description which travel-. 
lers have given of the grounds and house of Count! 
Bernstoff, I was somewhat disappointed upon Visiting 
them: the former are certainly finely wooded, and | 
command a beautiful view of the Sound, but they are: 
not laid out with much taste; the latter is by noi 
means splendid. I was more gratified with the king’s | 
park, which is extensive and highly picturesque, as I 
was with the grounds and gardens of Prince Frederic, 
the king’s brother: this spot is very delightful, and 
©n account of the motley crowds which flock to it, is 
in miniature (a very small one) at once the Versailles 
and Greenwich Park of Denmark. inal 

A gloomy curiosity conducted us to the rasp-house, 
where capital offenders are confined for life, The 
male convicts, some of whom were ironed, rasp and 
saw Brasil wood and rein-deer’s horns ; the latter is 
used in soup. The females spin. The prisoners are 
separatély confined: the house of correction is on the 
right : “here offenders of both sexes are enclosed in 
the same room, many of them young and healthy, 
but strange to relate, L only saw one little child in : 
the apartment: they all looked neat and clean, and 
are made by their labour to contribute towards their 
support. 

The admiralty-hospital, the citizens’-hospital, the 
orphans’-house, and the hospital of Frederic, are all 
very humane foundations and well] maintained; there 
is nothing in them worthy of elaborate description, — 
To an Englishman ‘such establishments, and every 
other institution by which misfortune can be relieved, 
sujsery alleviated, and infirmity recovered, are proud- 
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ly familiar to his eye: they constitute the principal 
beauty of every town and city in his.country. Al- 
though the manufactories of the north are much in- 
ferior to those of the south, J must not omit to men- 
tion the gratification which we derived from visiting 
the manufactory of china. which is very beautiful, 
and although inits infancy, is thought to rival those 
of Saxony, “Berlin and Viera. 

I did not leave Copenhagen without visiting the 
Dutch town in the isle of Amak, about two English 
miles from the capital, which is inhabited by about 
four thousand people, descendants of a colony from 
East Friesland, who were invited to reside here, with 
certain privileges, by one of the ancient kings of 
Denmark, for the purpose of supplying the city with 
milk, cheese, butter, and vegetables; the neatness 
and luxuriance of their little ‘gardens cannot be sur- 
passed: they dress in the Dutch style, and are go- 
verned by their own laws, 

The road from Copenhagen to Fredericksborg, dis- 
tant about sixteen English miles, is very beautiful, and 
presents a luxuriant display of lakes, woods, corn- 
fields, and forests of beech, oak, and fir. Before we 
reached that town, we passed through a forest of wild 
horses, some of which we saw; they had a noble, 
rough appearance, and presented a fine study for such 
a pencil as Gilpin’s. Whilst our dinner was pre - 
paring, we visited the palace, a heavy and most in- 
congruous massy pile of building, in which black mar- 
ble contends with red brick, and the simple graces of 
the Grecian order with all the minuté fretted perplex- 
ities of the Gothic ; the whole is covered with copper, 
and was built by Christian IV.: it stamds in a lake, 
and seems to be fit only for the residence of frogs, 
and l believe, with the exception of two old honse- 
keepers, it has no other inmates. 

~ Inthe gloomy grounds of this palace, we again saw 
our old friend the stork, ‘This subject of his Danish 
majesty generally quits his territories in October, and 
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returns in spring; and, what is singular, he always rez 
turns to his own nest. 

- From this place we walked to the royal stud, abou 
half a mile distant, (the road to which was exquisites 
Jy picturesque) where the king has two thousand fine 
horses, each of which is disfigured, by being markee 
with a large letter on one side of the haunch, and the 
year of his birth on the other. There is here a beans 
tiful and very rare breed of milk-white horses: they 
always herd together, and the mares will not permi: 
ihe stallions of any other breed to approach them, 

Time would not admit of our seeing Fredericsvaark: 

which is near this place. The cannon foundry ane 
manufactories were established by General Claussen) 
who, by his skill and perseverance, has triumphee 
over the most formidable difficulties of local situation. 
the whole is at present under the superintendance o» 
our ingenious countryman, Mr, English. It is saic 
that this establishment can completely equip a fifty 
gun ship, in two inonths, in all her guns, powder an& 
stores. 

_ The country houses, many of which we passed, are 
generally built of wood, painted red or light yellow. 
‘They seldom exceed two stories, frequently contaia- 
ing only a suite of ground floor apartments, and are 
far more comfortable within than handsome without! 
Sometimes they are built of brick, when the frame 
and timbers are visible, and havea very unpleasant ap= 
pearance. The gardens are in general formally laid 
out, and the garden door is remarkable for being: 
formed of a frame covered with fine wire netting, 
through which the grounds behind appear as throught 
a muslin veil, and the garden railing is almost inyari«. 
ably heavy and tasteless. at Seale 
_ . Through a forest of fine beech, the sun shining 
gloriously, and making the trank of many a tree look 
like a pillar of gold, and illuminating the casement of 
many 4 romantic little cottage, we reached 'the palace 
af Fredeusborg,-or the Mansion of Peace, It standa 
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in a valley, and’ was the retreat of the remorseless 
Juliana Maria, after the young crown prince had 
taken possession of the reins of government, which, 
having stained with blood, she vainly endeavoured to 
Yetain. Here in solitude she resigned her breath. 
No doubt her last moments were agonized by the 
comipunctious visitings of conscience, for the wrongs 
which she had heaped upon the unfortunate Matilda, 
and her savage sacrifice of Struensee and Brandt. 
The grass was growing in the court, and upon the 
steps, . 

As we descended to Elsineur, the town, the Sound, 
enlivened by shipping at anchor and under sail, and 
the shores of Sweden, presented. an enchanting pro- 
spect, which the brilliancy of the sky at this season of 
the year, in these northern climates, enabled me to 

‘contemplate till midnight. 

The gardens of Marie Lyst, or Maria’s delight, 
which are within half an Englisl’ mile of Elsineur, 
€annot fail to prove very interesting to every admirer 
of our immortal Shakspeare. I here trod upon the 
very spot, where, with all the uncertainty of antiquity, 
tradition asserts that the father of Hamlet was mur- 
dered. 

In the evening we procured a boat, embarked our- 
selves and baggage, and, by the assistance of a gentle 
breeze that just curled the water, we crossed the 
Sound, about four English miles in breadth, and in 
three quarters of an hour found ourselves in Sweden, 
We passed close by Cronberg castle, which stands 
upon a peninsular point, the nearest to Sweden. I 
was again forcibly struck with the abbey-like appears 
ance of this building. It now forms the residence of 
the governor of Elsineur. It mounts three hundred 
_and sixty-five pieces of cannon, and its subterranean 
apartments will hold more than a regiment of men. 
Fame, at one period, assigned to it the character of 
the impregnable and impassable fortress. On the ce- 
lebrated second of April, admirals Parker and Nelsoa 
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passed it with perfect security, and disdained te re= 
turn a shot. | 

We disembarked under the steep and rocky shores: 
of Helsinborg, a small town upon a long pier, and! 
proceeded to a very neat little inn, not far from the 
shore, where we found comfortable accommodations,, 
which I suppose are improved by the neighbourhood! 
of Ramlos, where the nobility of this province assem-=- 
ble every season to drink the waters. * 

The traveller who is not willing to wait an hour 
and a half for his horses at the end of a post, will take 
special care to-dispatch, some hours before he sets off,’ 
an avant-courier, called a vorbéde, who will proceed! 
to the end of the journey for a mere trifle per mile: 
Swedish, which is equal to six miles and three quar-- 
ters English, and will order horses to be ready at thes 
proper post-houses, at the hours which are mentioned! 
an his instructions. 

The peasants are obliged by law to furnish the ade. 
joining post-houses with a certain number of horses,, 
according to the value of their farms, and are under: 
the controul of the post-master. The horses. must! 
remain twenty-four hours at the post-house : their: 
owners are paid for their time and trouble, if a travele- 
Jer arrives; if not, they lose both. This regulation: 
must be oppressive to the peasant, and injurious to» 
agricusture, and calls loudly for amelioration. The: 
price of posting is twelve skillings, or eight pence: 
English, for a horse, per Sweuish mile. When the: 
post-house happens to be in a town, the price is: 
doubled. ; 

As I had it in contemplatioh to spend the winter at. 
Venice or Rome, I was obliged with regret to proceed 
direct to Stockholm, instead of visiting Carlscrona, 
the celebrated Swedish arsenal, the town of which 
we understood was much improved. Our servant 
drove us, attended by two peasants, to whom the 
horses belonged. One of them was seated on the 
Lox, and the other stood behind the carriage, yet with 
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such a weight our four little horses conveyed us with 
the most surprizing velocity. Theanimals looked as 
if Cinderella’s protective Genius had waved her wand 
over them, and had raised them from mice to the rank 
of tiny horses: they started in full gallop, and scarce- 
ly ever slackened their pace, until they had reached 
the end of their post. The peasants drive very skil- 
fully, and it is not unusual to see a blooming. damsel 
assume the reins. The roads, which are of rock, 
thinly covered with gravel and earth, are said to be, 
and I believe with truth, the finest in the world. We 
accomplished several stages at the rate of thirieen and 
even fourteen English miles an hour. At the end of 
each stage the traveller is presented with a book called oy 
a dagbok, to enter his name, his age, whence he ) 
‘eame, whither he is going, the number of horses, and | 
whether he is satisfied with his postiliion. 

“The spring here is scarcely perceived; and, al- 
though it was the seventeenth of June, the morning 
air was very cold and nipping. Our road fay through 
Scone or Scania, said to be one of the finest provinces 
of Sweden. The nightingale has seldom been known 
to extend her northern visit beyond this province, and 
even here she but feebly pours “* her amorous de- 
scant.” Farther northward, only magpies, wood- 
peckers, crows, and birds of the rock, are to be found. 

| "We passed through forests of beech and fir; many of 
the latter were blasted, and hada very picturesque ap- 
pearance. Between Astrop and Lynngby is one of 
the most convenient ferries on which I ever floated. 
‘We drove upon it without any difficulty, and were 
immediately ‘conveyed to the other side, 

Sweden is one continued rock of granite, covered 
with fir. The cottages, which are only one ‘story | 
high, and many of the superior houses, are construct- 
ed of wood, the planks of which are let into each 
other in a layer of moss, and the outside is painted of 
a red colour: the roof is formed with the bark of the 
birch, and covered with turf, which generally presents 
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a bed of grass sufficiently high for the scythe of thes 
mower. The floors of the rooms are strewed with) 
the slips of young fir, which give them the appear-- 
ance of litter and disorder, and the smell is far from) 
being pleasant. Nothing can be more dreary than) 
winding through the forests, which every now and! 
then present to the weary eye little patches of cleared | 
ground, where firs had been felled by fire, the stumpsi 
of which, to a consierable height, were. lefi in the: 
ground, and, at a distance, resembled so many large, 
stones. Inexhaustible abundance of wood induces, 
the peasant to think it labour lost to root them up,. 
and they remain to augment the general dreariness of ’ 
the scenery. * ' 
The population, in both the provinces of Scania 
and Smaland, is very thinly diffused : except in the 
very few towns between Flensborg and Stockholm, 
the abode of man rarely refreshes the eye of the 
weary traveller. At dawn of day, and all day long, 
he moves ina forest, and at night he sleeps in one. 
The only birds we saw were woodpeckers. The 
peasantry are poorly housed and clad; yet, amidst 
such discouraging appearances, their cheek boasts the 
bloom of healih and the smile of content, Their 
clothes and stockings are generally of light cloth 3 
their hats raised in the crown, pointed at top, with. 
Jarge broad rim, ,and round their waist they frequent 
ly wear a leathern girdle, to which are fastencd two 
Knives in’a leather case. .'The country in these pro-. 
vinces appeared to be very sterile ; only small pore 
tions of its rocky surface were covered with a sprink- 
ling of vegetable mould. . * 
In.our road to Grenna, we passed by the base of 
Vast impending rocks, and commanding a fine view of _ 
this lake, upon which we saw an island about twelve _ 
miles long. The Weller lake, which lies further 0 
the north-west, has, I am informed, two hundred 
trading vessels upon its bosom, many of which are 
ships of considerable tonnage, and its shores are sa 
Wide, that ships are frequently out of sight of them, 
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I mentioned that sometimes the grass grows very 
high upen the houses; a singular instance of this oc- 
curred just before we reached Nordkoping, or Nord- 
chipping. We saw a sheep grazing upon the side of 
a stmith’s house, which was low; an adjoining pigstye 
had afforded the poor animal an easy ascent, and he 
appeared to-enjoy himself as comfortably as if he had 
been in a rich well-watered meadew. 

-_ Nordkoping is in East Gothland, is a large and 
handsome town, and ranks next to the capital ; 
but the appearance of so many houses covered with 
high grass, excites an impression of poverty and 
Wwretchedness which their interior immediately dis- 
pels. ‘The principal beauty of this place is produced 
‘by the waters of the river Motala, which, at that part 
where the principal manufactories are, descended in 
broken masses with uncommon violence,and presented 
the appedrance of a fine cascade. The town has a 
high mercantile character : its principal manufactories 
consist of brass, cloth, paper, and guns. We madea 
curious mistake here. On the evening of our ar- 
rival, after tea as we strol.ed ia the streets, we were | 
surprized to find them so silent and apparently de- 
serted, for we only saw very few persons who were _ 
‘slowly moving homewards: at length eleven distinct 
strokes of the church clock satisfied us that sleep had 
hushed the population. of the town, At this time the 
light was equal to that of a fine day in London, 
which, united to our ignorance of the time, and to 
our having just drank tea when we ought to have 
supped, produced our error. . 

In the Swedish cottages a stranger is struck, with 
the pastoral appearance of lines of large round cakes 
of bread, made of rye and oats, as broad as a com- 

mon plate, and about the thickness of a finger, with 

a hole in the middle through which a string or stick 

is passed, and suspended from the ceilings: this 

bread is very hard, but sweet. The peasants bake 
only once, at most twice, in the year: in times of 
03 
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scarcity they add the bark of the birch well pounded, , 
the hard consistency of which requires the jaws of ai 
stone-eater to penetrate. The. family presents a per-- 
petual scene of industry in weaving coarse cloths,, 
spinning thread, or carding flax. They drink a poor: 
wretched beer; but, in most of their post-houses, al 
traveller is sure to find excellent coffee and sugar., 
We entered the suburbs of Stockholm over a longs 
floating bridge under a gate; and at the custom-- 
house, which adjoins it, we underwent a rigorous ex-- 
amination, which we could neither mitigate by money: 
hor perstasion: it was the delay only that we: 
dreaded. | tf 
In the morning our slumbers were gently dispelled| 
by music, which came over our ears like the sweet: 
south.” According to the custom of the country several | 
musicians, I believe belonging to the military band, , 
serenaded us at our chamber door, with some exqui-: 
site soft national airs, which induced us to rise,, 
After breakfast we ascended an eminence of rock: 
called Mount Moses, in the south suburb, from | 
whence we beheld in a bird’s eye view this singular: 
and beautiful city, which appears to bea little larger’ 
than Bristol, is situated in 59° 20’, of northern latis 
tude, and.stands upon a small portion of two penin=' 
sulas and seven islands of grey granite, washed by a 
branch of the Baltic, the lake Meeler and the streams. 
that flow from it. The palace, a large quacrangular 
building, uniting elegance to grandeur, rises. from) 
the centre of the city, which it commands in all die’ 
rections. It will be more particularly described after=: 
wards, The merchahts’ houses, which are in the 
south suburb, run parallel with the spacious quay, 
and front the ships which are moored close to it, are? 
lofty; and in a graceful style of Italian architecture. 
Most of the buildings, rising amphitheatrically one: 
above another, are either stone or brick stuecoed, of 
a white or light yellow colour, and the roofs are co- | 
vered with: dark or light brown tiles, and presents, * 
with the surrounding scenery of scattered half-covered 
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rock, thin forests of fir, the lake, and the windings 
of the Baltic, a most romantic and. enchanting pro- 
spect. The streets are very badly paved. 

‘The reputarion of Sergell the statuary speedily at- 
tracted us to his house; where we beheld his beauti- 
ful Cupid and Psyche, which he has determined 
shall not be sold, until that event shall have happened 
which stops and sanctifies the works of genius. These 
figures display the finest conceptions of feeling, grace, 
and elegance, and heartily did I rejoice to find it in 
that country, which I trust will never permit it to be 
removed. Ina temporary building, we had also the 

gratification of seeing the colossal pedestrian statue of 
the late Gustavus II]. in bronze, which had just . 
been cast, and was then polishing: it is a present 
from the citizens of Stockholm, and will cost when 
finished, 40,0001. and is intended to commemorate 
the marine victory, obtained by that illustrious prince 
over the Russians, in 1790. The king, with a mild 
put intrepid countenance, which I was informed is a 
most faithful likeness of him, is represented holding’ 
4 rudder in one hand, and extending an olive branch 
with the other: he is ‘attired in the very graceful 
costume which he introduced, resembling that of the 
old Spanish, and the feet are sandaled. It is a noble 
work of art, and may, in all human probability, be. 
considered as the last effort of its distinguished ‘author: 
a pedestal of one solid block of porphyry is already 
raised near the palace to receive it upon the quay, 
which in that part is formed into a crescent. " 
Sergell, so long and so justly celebrated, is rapidly’ 
descending into the vale of years, and although ho- 
noured and enriched, a morbid melancholy, such as 
might arise from neglect and poverty, disrobes his 
graceful occupation of her attractions, and renders 
him disgusted with hiniself and with the world. 
In painting, the two Martins, who are brothers, 
may be considered as reflecting considerable honour 
Hpon their country; one of them,.1I believe the 
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youngest, has painted and engraved a series of views,, 
of Stockholm, with great fidelity and beauty, 

In the academy of sculpture and painting, raised! 
by Adolphus Frederick, are some fine casts, said to; 
be the first impressions of the only moulds ever per-- 
mitted to be taken from the antiques at Rome ; they: 
were given to Charles XI. by Louis XIV. There: 
are also some casts from the bas-reliefs of Trajan’s; 
column. The children of tradesmen are gratuitously’ 
taught to draw in this institution, that their minds, 
may be furnished with impressions of taste in those: 
trades which are susceptible of them. All the pupils. 
furnish their own crayons and paper: out of the. 
funds of the academy, a certain number are sent into’ 
foreign countries to improve themselves. The funds, 
unaided, would be inadequate to the object, but the 
munificence of public spirited individuals, which 
throughout Sweden is very great, has hitherto sup- 
plied the deficiency. 

The academy of sciences was founded in 1739, 
and consists of one hundred members and foreign 
associates. ‘Their researches, reputed to possess con- 
siderable learning and ability, are published every 
three months in the Swedish language. The cabinet 
of natural history is enriched with several rare col-— 
Jections, particularly with subjects which occurred 
in ove of Captain Cook’s circumnavigations, depo- | 
sited in the academy by Mr. Sparmann. 

Most of the living artists of Sweden owe their 
elevation and consequent fame to the protective hand 
of the late king, Gustavus III, a prince, who, to the - 
energies and capacities of an illustrious warrior, — 
united all the refined elegance of the most accom-. 
plished gentleman: his active spirit knew no repose ; 
at one time the world’beheld him amidst the most 
formidable difficulties and dangers, leading his fleets 
to glory in the boisterous billows of the Baltic; at~ 
another time it marked him amidst the ruins. of 
Italy, collecting with a sagacious eye and a profuse — 
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hand, the rich materials for ameliorating the taste — 
and genius of his own country. What Frederick the 
Great. was to Berlin, Gustavus the Third was. to 
Stockholm: almost every object which embellishes this 
beautiful city arose from his patronage, frequently 
from bis own designs, and wil) be durable monu- 
ments of that capacious and graceful mind, which, 
had not. death arrested, would, in the profusion of 
its munificence, _ have impoverished the country 
which it adorned. This prince derived what heredi- 
tary talent he possessed from his mother Ulrica, who, 
by a capacious and highly cultivated mind, displayed 
that she was worthy of being the sister of Frederick 
the Great. Her marriage with Adolphus Frederick 
was the fruit of her own unassisted address, which, 
as it hassome novelty, I shall relate: The court and 
senate of Sweden sent an ambassador incognito te 
Berlin, to watch and report upon the characters and 
dispositions of Frederick’s two unmarried sisters; 
Ulrica and Amelia, the former of whom had the repu- 
tation of being very haughty, crafty, satirical, and 
capricious ; and the Swedish court had already pretty 
nearly determined in favour of Amelia, who was re- 
markable for the attraction of her person and the 
sweeiness of her mind. The mission of the ambassa- 
dor was soon buzzed abroad, and Amelia was over= 
whelmed with misery, on account of her insuperable 
objection to renounce the tenets of Calvin for those 
of Luther: in this state of wretchecness she implored 
the assistance of her -sister’s counsels to prevent an 
pnion so repugnant to her happiness. ‘The wary 
Uliica advised her to assume the most insolent and 
repulsive deportment to every one, in*the presence 
of the Swedish ambassador, which advice she fol- 
lowed, whilst Ulrica put on all those amiable quatities 
which her sister had provisionally laid aside: every 
‘one, ignorant of the eause, was astonished at the 
change; the ambassador informed his court, that 
fame. had completely mistaken the two sisters, and had 
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actually reversed their reciprocal good and bad qua: 
lities. | Ulrica was consequently preferred, ane 
mounted the throne of Sweden, to the no little mor- 
tification of Amelia, who too late discovered the 
stratagem of her sister and her adviser. 

A traveller will find much gratification in occasion? 
ally dining at the merchants’ club, to. which stranger? 
are introduced by subscribers; here we found the 
dinners excelent, and served up ina handsome style 
at a very moderate expence; the apartments are eles 
gant, consisting of a noble dinner-room, an anti4 
room, a billiard-room, and a reading-room where 
the foreign papers are taken in, The view from the 
rooms over the Meler, upon the rocky cliffs, crownec 
with straggling parts of the suburbs, is very beautiful! 
There is another club superior to this in style ane 
expence, but as the rooms were under repair, it¢ 
meetings were suspended. One afternoon, as I was 
quitting the merchants’ club to go to the church o7 
Ridderholm, the quay in that quarter presented an 
uncommonly crowded appearance of gaiety and viva- 
eity; the little canal which runs under the bridge leading: 
to the church was covered with boats filled with gar~ 
lands and small poles wreathed with flowers; the ole 
and the young, the lame and the vigorous, pressed 
eagerly forward to purchase these rural decorations, 
destined to honour the festival of St. John, which 
was to take place the following day. a 

The national religion of Sweden is Lutheran, bu 
without jealousy it is pleased with seeing every mar 
worship his God in his own way. | 

The palace is well werthy of notice: it is built of 
brick stuccoed, and stained of a light yellow, the four 
sides of which are visible to the different quarters of 
the city. This very elegant edifice was begun byj 
Charles XI. and finished by Gustavus III. it is come 
posed of four stories, three large and one small; ine 
the front are twenty-three noble windows; ten Dorie 
columns support a like number of Ionic cariatides, 
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surmounted by ten Corinthian pilasters; the roof is 
Italian. At either end of the grand entrance, which 
faces the north suburbs, is a bronze lion; the base- 
ment story is of granite, and the arch of the doors 
towards the quay are composed of rude masses of 
that rock; on this side there are parterres over two 
projecting galleries, and a garden; the chapel is very 
tich, and opposite to it is the hall for the. meeting of 
the Estates, where the seats are amphitheatrically 
arranged, those of the nobles on the right of the 
throne, and those of the clergy, the bourgeois, and 
peasants on the left; there is a gallery round it, and 
the whole has a grand effect. 

The chamber most interesting to us was that in 
which Gustavus III. expired. We saw the bed on 
which he lay, from the time that he was brought 
wounded to the palace from the masquerade at the 
opera-house, until he breathed his last. In this © 
room it was that the dying prince personally ex- 
amined his murderer Ankerstroem, when he con- 
fessed his guilt, and was immediately ordered to re- 
tire. The general circumstances of this melancholy 
catastrophe are well known; perhaps it may not be 
so generally so, that Ankerstroem preserved such re- 
solute coolness at the time of the perpetration of the 
deed, that, in order to make sure of his mark, ‘as 
the king, who was dressed in a loose domino, and 
without a mask, was reclining, a little oppressed by 
the heat, against one of the side scenes, Ankerstroem 
placed his hands upon the back of the sovereign, who, 
upon feeling him, turned shortly round, when the 
regicide fired. The king, who thought that he was 
a victim to French machinations, as he fell, ex- 
claimed, <‘ My assassin is a Frenchman!’’ the conso-~ 
lation of the illustrious Duke d'Enghein was denied 
him. The hero, the friend, and the idol of Sweden, 
perished by the hands of a Swede. 7 

The royal library is very valuable, containing twen- 
ty thousand volumes, and four hundred manuscripts. 
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Amongst the collection are some precious books, par 
ticularly one called the Codex Aureus, from the greay 
number of gilt letters which it contains. There are 
also two enormous: Latin manuscripts, the vellum 
leaves of which are made of asses’ skins, and are of ar 
amazing size. | . 
The opera house, built by Gustavus III., is an ele« 
gant square building. Upon the architrave is in- 
scribed, ‘* Patris Musis.” The front is adorned with 
Corinthian columns and pilasters: the interior, which 
is small, and will not contain above nine hundred per~: 
sons,.is in the form of a broken ellipsis; and, ever 
by day-light (for there was no performance during 
our stay), appeared to be superbly decorated, The 
dresses and decorations of the performers, whicht 
solely belong to the crown, we were informed, are of 
great value; and in these respects the Swedish opera: 
is said to surpass every other in Europe.. The royal 
seats are in the pit. Swedish plays are performed 
here, many of which were composed by the accom 
plished Gustavus III., whose taste’in that species off 
composition excited the literary jealousy of old Fre 
derick the Great. It was an admirable-policy, worthy, 
of such a genius as Gustavus, to attach a nation to ite 
own language, by making it that of the stage ; the 
surest, because the most flattering mode of raising it 
to its utmost polish, ~ 4 
When the illustrious victim raised this beautifull 
fabric from the ground, he little thought of the part 
which he was to perform in the sanguinary scene off 
the seventeenth of March, 1792, and that mimic sor. 
row was to yield to genuine woe. | This structure, 
and the opposite palace of the princess Sophia Alber-. 
tina, the kidg’s aunt, which is uniform with the for-. 
mer, form the sides of a handsome square. called 
la Place du Nord, and is adorned in the centre with 
a fine equestrian statue, in bronze, of Gustavus Adol= 
phus, who, excepting his head, which is crowned! 
with laurel, is in complete armour, and in his righty 
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hand is.an inclined truncheon: the horse has much 


animation, and the rider great elegance. This colos-_ 


sal statue was cast from the designs of Archeveque, a 
very distinguished French statuary, who dying before 
it was finished, left its completion to the masterly 
hand of Sergell: it was erected in 1790. It is said 
that Gustavus having, upon some affair of state, ob- 
served to Oxenstiern, that he was cold and phlegma- 
tic, and that he checked him in his career, the chan- 
éellor replied: <* Sire, indeed I own that Iam cold; 
but unless I had occasionally tempered and moderated 
your heat, you would have been burnt up long ago.” 
Gustavus Adolphus never engaged. in -any battle, 
without first praying at the head of his troops; after 
which he used to thunder out, in a strong and ener- 
getic manner, a German hymn, in which he was 
joined by his whole army. The effect of thirty or 
forty thousand people thus singing together was won- 
derful and terrible. He used. to say, that a man 
made a better soldier in proportion to his being a 
better christian, and there was no person so happy as 
those who died in the performance of their duty. 

In front of this statue, to the sduth, the eye with 
pleasure contemplates an elegant stone bridge, not 
quite finished, crossing a rapid stream of the Meeler, 
at the end of which the palace displays a majestic and 
highly graceful back scene. ‘his spot presents the 
finest architecture in the city. | 
~ The traveller will be gratified, by noticing the beau- 
tiful colonnade of solid porphyry which forms the en- 
tance to the grand staircase of the princess Sophia 

Ibertgna’s palace. A tasteful observer must regret 
that these exquisite columns are so much concealed. 
The streets of the Queen and of the Regency, in the 
north quarter, are by far the most handsome, and 
form the residence of fashion. The.spire and church 
of Riddérholm, rising from the centre of the principal 
island, add to the romantic beauties of the surround- 
ing scenery. 
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An invitation into the country enabled us to con 
template a little of the rural character of the Swedes» 
In our way we passed by the observatory, whreki 
stands upon an inconsiderable eminence in the north 
suburbs. Its horizon is too circumscribed on account 
of the rocks which surround it; and as the artificial 
heat of stoves would cloud the glasses in the winter 
nights, which are the best for observation, it is of 
very little utility. Our ride to our friends was ecca- 
sionally very beautiful, but the funereal heads of ous 
old acquaintances the firs were ever and anon present+ 
ing themselves, and shedding melancholy upon usy 
‘The chateau to which we were invited was of woody 
smal], but very tastefully fitted up: the grounds, 
which were very extensive, were delightfully laid out, 
and on one side rippled the waters of the Meeler, ems. 
bellished by vessels of various sizes gliding upon its: 
tranquil bosom. A short time before dinner was an- 
nounced, a table was set out with bread, cheese, but-. 
ter, and liqueurs. All these good things, in this bos= 
pitable region, are considered as mere preparatives fon! 
the meal which is to follow: amongst the superioni 
erders this custom is universal. Our dinner was im 
the following order: pickled fish, meats, soups, fishy 
pastry, ice, and dried fruits: preserved gooseberriesi 
tormed the sauce of the mutton, and the fish floatedi 
in a new element of honey. By the bye it rather surs 
prizes a stranger to meet with so little sea-fish in ag 
country which is washed by so many seas. . The her-- 
ring fishery, which has hitherto been of so much im#. 
portance to Sweden, has nearly disappeared. To re 
turn to our dinner: each. dish was carved and handedi 
round, as in Denmark; a regulation truly delight fubl 
to one who abhors carving and carves badly. 

The spirit of French fashion,-but a little disciplined,, 
reigns in Sweden, and gives a lightness and eleganees 
to dress: the table, and the furniture, and even theirt 
manners, partake considerably of its gaiety, except? 
that as soon as our amiable and elegant hustess arose,, 
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upon our rising at the same time, we stood solemnly 
gazing upon each other for half a minute, and then 
exchanged profound bows and curtsies ;_ these. being 
dispatched, each gentleman tripped off with a lady 
ander his arm, to coffee in the drawing-room. 

Just as we were quitting this spot of cordial hospi- 
tality, we were stopped by the appearance of two fine 
female peasants from the distant province of Dele- 
earlia: their sisterhood partake very much of the er- 
Fatic spirit and character of our Welch girls: they 
had travelled all the way on foot, to offer themselves 
as hay-makers; their food on the road was black 
bread and water, and their travelling wardrobe a soli- 
tary chemise, which, as cleanliness demanded, they 
washed in the passing brook, and dried on their 
healthy and hardy frame, which, however, was ele- 
gantly shaped; the glow of Hebe was upon their 
dimpled cheeks, not a little heightened by the sun, 
*« which had made a golden set upon them ;” their 
eyes were blue, large, swect, and expressive ; their 
dress was singular, composed of a jacket and short 
petticoat of various colours, and they were. mounted ~ 
upon wooden shoes with prodigious high heels, shod 
with iron. There was an air of. neatness, innocence, 
delicacy, and good humour about them, which would 
have made even a bilious spectator happy to 100k 
upon them. Unextinguishable loyalty, great strength 
of body, content, and sweetness of temper, beauty of 
face, and symmetry of person, are said to be the 
characteristics of the Delecarlian mountaineers, a race 
yendered for ever celebrated im the history of one of 
the greatest men that ever adorned the historic page 
‘ef Sweden, Gustavus Vasa. 

- We were much gratified with the palace of Drot- 
tingholm: a pleasant drive of about ten roiles brought 
us to the island on which it stands in the lake Meeler ; 
4he road to it lay through rocks covered with firs, and 
over two large floating bridges ; the building is large 
but light, and is of brick stuccoed white; the hall 
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and. staircase are in bad taste; their ornaments ares 
white upon a dark brown ground, resembling sugar-. 
plumbs upon gingerbread. The state rooms are veryy 
rich and elegant, and an Englishman is much gratifieds 
to find in the library a very large and choice collec= 
tion of English authors. There is a beautiful pictures 
here of a weeping Ariadne, by Wertmuller, a Swede. 
ish artist, who, unfortunately for his country, has fort 
ever left it, and settled in America. | 
After our return from Drottingholm we gained ade. 
mission, but with much difficulty, to the arsenals. 
This depot of military triumphs is a brick-building,, 
consisting of a ground floor, with lofty windows down 
to the ground, stands at the end of the king’s gardens,, 
the only mall of Stockholm, and has all the appears: 
ance of a large green-house. The artillery, which igs 
planted before it, has the ridiculous effect of beings 
placed there to defend the most precious of exotic: 
trees within from all external enemies, who either: 
move in air or pace the earth. The contents, alas 4%. 
are such fruits ** as the tree of war bears,” and wel] | 
deserve the attention of the traveller and antiquary. , 
Here is an immense collection of trophies and stands: 
‘ards taken from the enemies of Sweden, and a long: 
liné of stuffed kings, in the actual armour which they 
wore, mounted upon wooden horses, painted to res 
semble, and as large as life, chronologically arranged. 
I was particularly struck with the clothes of Charles 
XI. which he wore when he was killed at the siege | 
ot Frederickshall, and very proudly put them on, vize 
a long shabby blue frock of common cloth, with large: 
flaps and brass buttons, a little greasy low cocked hat, 
a handsome pair of gloves, fit to have touched the de-, 
licate hands of the Countess of Koningsmarck, a pair 
of stiff high-heeled military boots, perhaps it was one 
of those which he threatened to send to the senate at 
Stockholm, to which they were to apply for orders until 
his return, when they wereimpatient at hisabsence dura 
ing his mad freaksin Turkey. As it is natural to think that 
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great souls generally inhabit large bodies, my surprize 
was excited by finding that when I had completely 
buttoned the frock of this mighty madman upon my 
greyhound figure, my lungs gave sensible tokens of an 
unusual pressure from without. . 

_ The Swedish ladies are in general remarkably well 
shaped, en bon point, and have a fair transparent deli- 
cacy of complexion, yet though the favourites of 
bountiful nature, strange to relate, they are more dis- 
posed to conceal than display those charms, which in 
‘other countries, with every possible assistance, the fair 
possessor presents to the enraptured eye to the best 
advantage. A long gloomy black cloak covers the - 
beautiful Swede when she walks, confounding all the 
distinctions of symmetry and deformity; and even 
her pretty feet, which are as neat and as well turned 
as those of a fine Frenchwoman, are seldom seen 
without the aid of a favouring breeze. Even the sul- 
try summer has no influence in withdrawing this me- 
Jancholy drapery, but Iam informed that it is less 
worn now than formerly : often have I wished that the 
silk-worm had refused his contribution towards this : 
‘tantalizing concealment : occasionally the streets of 
Stockholm displayed some bewitching seceders. from 
the abominable habit. This custom arises from the 
sumptuary laws, which forbid the use of coloured 
silks. 
The Swedish ladies are generally highly accom- 
plished, and speak with fluency English, French, and 
‘German, and their tenderness and sensibility by no. 
means partake of the severity of their northern latitude. 
‘I was very desirous of attending the courts of 
justice, or as they are termed the keemners-retter, of 
which there are four in Stockholm, but I found they , 
were all close, and only the judges and parties and 
necessary officers permitted to euter.. What a con- 
trast to the unreserved openness with which the laws 
in England are administered! ee 
The laws of Sweden the most novel to an English» 
PS 2 | 
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man, are those by which primogeniture is distobed@! 
of those exclusive rights which attach to it in other: 
countries: all the male children of a nobleman arge 
equally noble, but to prevent the confusion of nums: 
bers, the eldest only, upon the decease of the father, | 
represents the family at the Diet, and all inheritances} 
are equally divided, but created property is subject toy 
the will of the father. 4h 
The punishments in Sweden are beheading, hangs. 
ing, whipping, and imprisonment: the three former: 
are inflicted in the market-place; the instrument of? 
flagellation is a rod of tough birch twigs. There is a. 
horrid custom in Sweden, as odious as our hanging’ 
matefactors in chains, of exposing the naked bodies of ' 
delinquents: who have suflered death, extended by’ 
their limbs to trees until they rot. Two or three of. 
these shocking objects occur in terrorem upon the 
road from Gotheberg to Stockholm, on account of its 
being a greater thoroughfare, and more robberies. 
having been committed there. The-criminal laws of 
Sweden may be considered as mild, and the punish- 
ment of death is rarely inflicted. : | 
I was rather disappointed upon secing the House of 
Nobles ; it contains the hall and room which are Té-3| 
served for that branch of the Diet, and which, as it is’ 
now convened at the will of the sovereign, ‘may be 
considered as a mere phantom of power. If the* 
authority. of the states were any thing better than | 
nominal, the country gentlemen would have some 
cause to complain, as they are wholly excluded from _ 
any legislative participation, this shac owy representa- ' 
tion being'confined, and it was even so when the Diet. 
was in its plenitude of power, and held the sovereign - 
dependant, to the nobles, clergy, citizens, and peas! 
sants. “The exterior of the building is simple but 
handsome. In the square before the House of No-_ 
bles is the pedestrian statue of Gustavus V asa, by | 
Meyer, erected by the nobles at a great expence, but “| 
in my humble opinion unworthy of the immortal 
man whose memory it is intended to perpetuate, 
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A delightful morning attracted me to Haga, which 
fs at the short distance of a mile and ahalf English 
from the north gate of the city. As this little pa- 
Face and gardens were built and disposed after the 
design of the graceful Gustavus Ili. with the assist- 
ance of Masrelier, and were the favourite retreat of 
the former, my gratification was certain. ‘The ap- 
proach to the villa is through a winding walk of lux- 
wriant shrubs, the most flourishing and beautiful of 
any that I saw in the north: ata small distance there 
4s aline of picturesque rocks, crowned with firs ; 
and at the bottom of arich meadow, by the side of 
the Meler, presenting a noble sheet of water, sur- 
sounded with forests of fir, stands the chateau, built - 
of wood, and painted to resemble stone, containing 
a small front of three stories and two long gallery 
wings. The grounds and ornamental buildings re- 
minded me of the Petit Trianon of the unfortunate 
Queen of France at Versailles. The rooms are small, 
but elegantly fitted up. Gustavus spent much of his 
time here; it is said that this spot was particularly 
endeared to him, on account of his having secretly 
consulted with his friends, in the recesses of the 
yocks which constitute one of the great beauties of 
the scenery, upon the revolution of 1772. This cir- 
eumstance induced him, when he travelled, to as+ 
sume the title of count Haga. 

In the library I was gratified by seeing several 
drawings and architectural designs of its accomplished 
founder, which displayed much taste and genius, 
"The friendship ahd confidence with which this prince 
honoured the heroic sir Sidney Smith is well knowns 
ithe King first conceived an attachment for him from 
the resemblance which he thought, and which he 
frequently was heard to observe, existed between the 
face of the hero of Acre and Charles XH. 

The military force of Sweden is divided into regu 
“far or garrison regiments, and national militia: only 
the latter will require some explanation. ‘The levice 
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for this establishment. are made from the Jands bee 
longing to the crown, the holders of which contribute: 
_ not only to the support of the troops, but of the: 
clergy and civil officers. The estates are called] 
Hemmans, and divided into rottes; each rotte is: 
charged in a settled proportion; the most valuables 
with the support. of cavalry, the others with that off 
infantry. The men, thus selected from the very! 
heart of the peasantry, are almost always healthy,, 
stout, and well proportioned. In war and in peace,, 
the crown landholders are compellable gratuitously) 
to transport these levies and their baggage to their 
respective regiments, and to allot a cottage and barn,, 
a small portion of ground, and to cultivate it during 5 
the absence of the soldier upon the service of govern. 
ment, for the support of his family, and also to Sup-- 
ply him witha coarse suit of clothes, two pair off 
shoes, and a small yearly stipend. In peace, where: 
the districts adjoin, the soldiers assemble by compas - 
nies every Sunday after divine worship, to be exere- 
cised by their officers and serjeants. Before and af-- 
ter harvest, the regiment is drawn out and encamped | 
in its district. for three weeks. In every third or: 
fourth year, encaimpments of several regiments to-. 
gether are formed in some province, which is gene- 
rally the centre of many districts; and during the rest : 
of their time, these martial husbandmen, who are | 
enrolled for life, are permitted to work as labourers | 
for the landholder, at the usual price of labour. Such 
is a brief abstract of the manner in which this great 
constitutional force, ‘ this cheap defence of nations,” 
is organized. | 
Upon our return from the review, we were much 
gratified with seeing the gun-boats from the Ad- 
miralty Isle manceuvre. These vessels are used upon 
the lake Meler, amongst the rocks and on the coast 
of Finland; but are incapable of weathering high seas 
or strong winds: some of them are of forty-four oars, 
and carry twenty-four pounders in their bow. 5 
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Although it was the twenty-eighth of Jane, it was 
so chilly, that I began to give credit to.a remark that 
the north has two winters, a white andagreen one. We 
now prepared to make a little excursion to Upsala, 
and the mines of Danmora, distant about eighty-five 
English miles: for this expedition we hired a little 
light phaeton for one plote and sixteen skillings per 
day: this vehicle required only two horses, and was 
well adapted to the cross roads. The prevailing 
carriage, used by the respectable part of the inhabit 
ants, is a gig, with a small seat behind for a servant, 
‘who at a distance appears to be holding by the queue 
ef his master, and has altogether a very whimsical 
effect. 

The traveller, whose time is not limited, would 
do well to visit the founderies of Sahlahutta, the 
silver mines of Sahiberg and of Herstenbotten ; 
Afvestad, where the copper is refined; Norberg; 
remarkable for its very curious mineral productions ; ” 
Fahlun, the capital of the heroic Delecarlians, the 
famous silver mines of Kopparberg, the cataracts of 
Elfecarleby, Mr. Grill’s anchor-forge at Suderforss 
at all which places, as well as at Danmora, the natural 
treasure and phenomena of Sweden are displayed in 
the most interesting and sublime manner. To se- 
eure admission to most of these places, it will be 
advisable to procure letters of introduction to the 
proprietors or inspeetors. Pressed, as I have before 
stated myself to have been for time, my election fell 
upon* the mines of Danmora, and a visit to 
Upsala. : 

The country through which we passed, with our 
accustomed celerity, was rather rich and picturesque, 
end in many parts abounded with corn-fields; but as 
we approached Upsala, and afterwards Danmora, | the 
scenery became bleak and dreary. ‘The first evening 
we slept at Upsala, and very early the next morning 
proceeded to Danmora, where we arrived in time to 
wear the blowing of the rock, which commences 
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every day at twelve o'clock precisely. As we wen 
looking down the principal mouth of the mine: 
which presented a vast and frightful gulf, closing ir 
impenetrable darkness, our ears were assailed by the 
deep-toned thunder of the explosion below, which rolleé 
through the vast and gloomy caverns of this profouné 
abyss in sounds the most awful and sublime: fre~ 
quently large masses of rock are thrown out by the viow 
lence of the discharge. In these mighty excavations, 
the hand of man has toiled for three centuries. These: 
mines produce a vast quantity of ore ofa superior® 
quality, much used in the British steel manufactoriesy 
The hydraulic machinery by which the mines are 
kept dry, move a chain of six thousand feet, which,, 
after drawing the water from the mine, forces it) 
through an aqueduct of five thousand fect; this 
mine is called the Peru-of Sweden. From the mines: 
we proceeded to Mr. Tannetr’s forges at Osterby,, 
about one English mile off, where one thousandi 
persons are employed : - - 
—— Bath’d in the laborious drop 
Of painful industry, | 
The ore, as it comes from the mine, is piled upon 
layers of fir, and partially melted: it is then pounded | 
by vast hammers moved by water, and afterwards; 
liquefied in a furnace of charcoal, whence it runs inte» 
a long mould of sand, where, as soon as it hardens, , 
it is drawn out and laid in piles in the open air. 
These enormous rough pieces are again melted, and | 
beaten into bars for exportation. “ Z| 
The town of Osterby is small, but neat, and prin=. 
cipally inhabited by persons who have concerns in the: 
mines. Attheinn, which is very pretty and romans. 
tic, we fared samptuously upon strumlins anda cock 
of the woods, that had been preserved in butter 3 
and, after a hearty repast, returned to Upsala. This) 
town, which is an archiepiscopal see, and one of the. 
most ancient christian establishments. in Sweden, | 
stands in a vast plain, in which the general character. 
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sf barrenness is occasionally relieved by some few 
corn-fields and partial spots of meadow. Some of 
the private dwellings and the cottages are handsome, 
and are generally stuccoed and stained of a yellow 
colour; but the majority of houses are composed of 
wood, painted red, and have bebind them little 
gardens filled with apple and other fruit trees. The 
river Sala, which communicates with the Meler, 
divides the town.. I never saw the grass so high 
and so green upon the roofs of the houses as here. 

Upon looking from my bed-room window at the inn, 
L could not distinguish several of them from the green 
hill on whose summit the ancient palace stands. - 
Upon entering the court gate of this edifice, which is. 
of brick, and has at one angle a large round tower, 
with a copper cupola, a number of baggage carriages 
were preparing to*follow the Duke of Sudermania, 
(the King’s uncle, and, during his minority, the Regent 
of Sweden), who had left the apartments which he 
has here the day before, to join his regiment. 

The cathedral is a prodigious unwieldy pile of 
brick, with two square towers at the west end, in 
the Gothic style, which have been recently decorated 
with a Doric architrave, and surmounted by two cu- 
polas of copper, supported by Doric pillars of iron, 
In contemplating such a heterogeneous mixture of 
architecture, in a spot dedicated to the sciences, I 
could scarcely give credit to the evidence of my eyes; 
but the worst wine is always drank in the vineyard. 
The present cathedral is erected upon the scite of the 
ancient one, which was burnt down about one hun- 
dred and fifty years since. The interior is handsome, 
and is adorned witha magnificent organ, which was 
playing when we entered, and poured forth some of. 
the most powerful tones I ever heard, As I was 
looking upon the ground, I found that 1 was standing 
upon the slab that covered the ashes of the immortal 
Linveus, and his son, as appeared by the following 
simple and very imadequate inscription ; 
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Ossa i 
Carour a Linne - | 
. equitis ausati 
marito optimo 
filio unico 
CaroLo a Linne 4 
patris successori x) 
et | 4 
sibi 3 | 
Sara Evizazera Morma, i) 
The affectionate reverence of the pupils of this digs. 
tinguished expounder of nature, and the powers off 
his celebrated friend, Sergell, have endeavoured tos 
supply the humility of the preceding tribute, by raise» 
ing in a little recess, a monument of Swedish pot-- 
phyry, supporting a large medallion of the head off 
the ulustrious naturalist, which is said to be an ad-- 
mirable likeness of him; under it is the following; 


plain inscription : “gs 
3 2 
Carocro a Linne 38 

Botannicorum a | 

principi At 

Amici et discipuli, | 

1708. | 


| 
Although this monument is morg worthy of him, yet | 
it is far below what a traveller would haye expected | 
to find in the northern seat of learning, and in the’) 
place which gave Linnzeus birth. His’ spirit still’! 
scems to pervade and consecrate this celebrated spot. | 
The traveller hears every remark enriched with the 
name of Linnzus. <“ There,” said a Swede, with ay) 
smile of national pride and an eye of delight, “is the: 
house in which he lived, and there the garder and) 
bower in which he studied ; over these fields he. used | 
to fly, when the sun tefreshed them with his earliest | 
beam, attended by a numerous body of affectionate) 
students, to explore the beauties, and unfold, with, 
the eye of a subordinate Providence, the secrets off 
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nature ; there, if in their rambles any one discovered 
a curious plant or insect, the sound of a French-horn 
collected the herborizing party, who assembled round 
their chief, to listen to the wisdom that fell from his 
tongue.” 4 i 

In a private chapel in this cathedral is the tomb of 

the glorious Gustavus Wasa, whose effigy is placed 
between that of his two wives, Catherine and Mar- 
garet; and in another, that of the Stures, whom I 
have before mentioned; the Latin inscription upon 
this monument thus affectingly concludes: ‘ All that 
was noble and magnanimous could not soften. the iron 
heart of their sovereign! Reader, if thou art not as 
unfeeling, lament the undeserved fate of such vir- 
me,’ 
_ As we proceeded to the college of botany and its 
yardens, it was singular to see the professors of phi- 
losophy booted. Every thing in Sweden is performed 
in boots: as soon as achild can walk he is booted; 
perhaps the cheapness of leather may be the cause of 
his. The college was erected under the auspices of 
the late king, with his accustomed taste and magni- 
acence. Monsieur Aftzelius, professor of chemistry, 
ind who presides over the cabinet of mineralogies, 
ittended us with great politeness. ‘This gentleman 
nas lately returned to Sweden from a very interesting 
ad perilous investigation of the natural history of 
he interior of Africa, and has enriched the depart- 
nent over which he ably presides, with several rare 
ind precious objects, which he brought from that 
country. His mineral collection is much esteemed, 
ut I confess my inability to describe it. 

Although unacquainted with botany, I was much 
‘ratified by seeing one of the rooms, in which there 
were some beautiful and flourishing date and plane 
rees, bedded in fine mould, and several rare plants 
rom the South Sea islands, growing against a green 
reillage that ran on all sides of the apartment, which 
vas formed into walks, and hada very agreeable eitect, 
VOL, &XVII, ao : 
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The hot-house, which is just finished, is a magni 
ficent hall, supported by Doric pillars, and which, 
when finished, will be warmed by fourteen stoves 
of nine flues, concealed in the columns. There weres 
no plants here at thistime. The room for the museum» 
is also not yet completed; the design is excellent. The 
lecture-room is large and handsome, and opens into 
that part of the garden which is finished and readyy 
for the students, under a portico of pestum columnss 
The plants in this garden are arranged agreeably te 
the plan and classification of Linnaeus, and atford ne 
doubt a rich mental banquet for the erudite herbalist, 
The library of the university is not now thought de 
serving of the high reputation which was once affixed 
to it sit is divided into three apartments, the first is de+ 
dicated to belles-lettres, history, and natural: history: 
the second is miscellaneous, and was presented to ci 
university by the late king; and the third is confines 
to theology, jurisprudence, and medicine. This li¥ 
brary has been augmented at various times by the 
literary collections “of those countries which hay 
bowed to the Swedish sword. The librarian, wil 
had lived some years with Sir Joseph Banks in that 
capacity, shewed us avery precious manuscript of 
Gothic translation of the four gospels, supposed td 
have been made in the fourth century, upon vellum! 
richly illuminated with large silver and some golden 
letters,, which have been made by the brush: the 
former are faded, but the latter are in excellent p 
servation.. This book formed a part of the literary 
pillage of Prague, in 1048, and was sent to Christing 
by Count Konigsmark; from that princess it was p 
fered by a Dutchman, upon whose death it was pur: 
chased for 2501. by some good patriotic Swede, ant 
presented to the university. . 

In a small room in-the library we saw a large cheat 
about the size of a bureau bedstead, double i 


and sealed, containing the manuscripts of the ] 
king, which he directed should not be opened til 
fifty years after his decease. Conjecture and expec? 
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tation frequently hover over this case, which will, no 
doubt, one day unfold to Sweden much. interesting 
memoir, and literary treasure. Here we were shewn 
some Icelandic manuscripts, said to be upwards of eight 
hundred years old, and several Lapland tracts. How 
wonderful, that literature should have lived, and even 
smiled, in regions which the sun rarely warms ! 

- The students amount to about one thousand, lodge 
and board themselves according to their finances and 
inclinations in the town: in general they wear a 
black gown without sleeves. 

_ The population of Sweden, including Finland, is 
rapidly increasing; it is at present ascertained to ex- 
ceed three millions. The revenues of Sweden arise 
from the poll-tax, about one shilling and three-pence 
each person, with certain exceptions; royal de- 
mesnes, windows, horses, equipages, supernumerary 
servants, watches, tobacco, snuff, duties on exports 
and imports and distilled spirits, on mines and forges, 
part of the great tythes, deductions from salaries, 
pensions, and places, and monopoly of salt-petre. 
The herring fishery is said to be much on the decline. 
We found every thing, except cloth, very cheap in 
Sweden. - 

_ The Swedish peasantry are certainly not so merci- 
ful to their horses as their neighbours the Danes: 
but provident and generous nature, who, foreseeing 
the cruelty of man towards the poor ass, armed his 
sides with the toughest hide, made his temper pa- 
tient, and taught him to. feed contentedly upon the 
thistle, seems to have fortified the Swedish post-horse 
against hardships and neglect. I have frequently 
seen this poor animal, after he has brought us to the 
end of a long station, left to stand in the road, re- 
freshed only now and then by some little bits of hard 
bread, broken from a circle which the driver gene- 
rally wears slung over his shoulders. During this 
excursion, as well as on our first progress through 
the country, my ear was frequently delighted by the 
strong resemblance between, and even identity of the 
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Swedish and English languages, as in the followings 
words: god dag, good day; farvel, farewell; efter, 
after; go, go; vel, well; hott, hat; long, long; 
eta, eat; fisk, fish; peppar, pepper; salt, salt; vinn,, 
wine; liten, little; tvo, two; go out, go out;} 
streum, river; rod, red, &c. &c. | 

The Swedish language, which is derived from thee 
Gothic, has two different pronunciations; one in) 
which every letter in a word is heard just as it is writ 
ten, such as it is used in the various branches oft 
oratory; the other, established by custom for com- 
mon use, has many abbreviations, and, in many ine 
stances, I was informed by an inteiligent Swede, de+ 
viates from the rules of grammar. ‘The language ist 
very sonorous: it places, as does the Danish, thee 
article at the end of the nouns, as in the most ancient? 
languages, contrary to the English and German, asé 
the man, der man: Swedish, mannen. 

Some of the national songs are said to be very} 
sweet, and breathe the true spirit of poetry. Amongst} 
their modern poets, they speak with great rapture of? 
Dalin; and amongst their ancient of Stiernhielm,, 
who flourished in the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, , 
and, wonderful to relate, was the greatest mathema-- 
tician and poet of his age. Perhaps it was the life of 
that singular man that suggested that whimsical satie. 
rical poem, ‘‘ The Loves of the Triangles.” | 

The higher orders of the Swedes are highly culti+- 
vated, well informed, and accomplished. In conse-: 
quence of every parish ane a public school, almost! 
every peasant can read, and many of the sons of the} 
peasants are sent from these schools to the collegesé 
at Upsala. | 

Upon visiting the principal prison, the rooms ap= 
peared to me to be too small and close, were much? 
too crowded with prisoners, and the healthy and the! 
sick were confined together. The prisoners were! 
not compelled to work as in Copenhagen, to which| 
g¢ircumstance, and the preceding causes, their sallow) 
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looks may be attributable: they are permitted to take 
the air only for a short time in the court-yard twice | 
in the day. 1 was shocked to see a bar of iron, as 
long and as thick as a great kitchen poker, rivetted 
to each man’s leg, and which, to enable him to move, — 
he was obliged to preserve ina horizontal position, 
by acord fastened to the end of it, and suspended 
from his waist. The women were confined in a 
separate division of the building: they were not ironed, 
but their cells were too close and crowded; and 
they were also permitted to live in indolence. 

As it is attended with the least trouble and ex- 
pence to cross the gulf of Bothnia to Abo, by pro- 
ceeding from Stockholm up the Baltic, we hired half 
a'packet, the other half being engaged, for fifteen 
rix-dollars. The distance from Stockholm to Abo !s 
about three hundred and fifteen English miles. The 
vessels, which are hired upon these occasions, are 
single-masted, and resemble a shallop with a raised 
deck, and a pink or sharp stern, which is much lower 
than the fore part, and is frequently under water; 
they cannot live long in rough weather. 

At five o’clock in the evening of the sixth of July, 
with very little wind, we slowly withdrew from 
Stockholm. Before night we were completely be- 
calmed; our captain rowed us up to a rock, and 
throwing out a gang-board, tied the yessel to a fir- 
tree for the night. Here we landed, and ascended 
‘the rocks, which, sparingly clothed with grey moss, 
rose from the water’s edge in the most grand, roman- 
tic, and picturesque disorder. Before us the rich 

“crimson suffusion of the sun, just sunk behind a dark 
undulating line of fir forests, gave at once tranquillity 
arid tone to the lake-appearance of this arm of the 
Baltic, which was enlivened by the white-lagging 
‘sails of a few boats, that on the opposite side softly 
-and slowly crept through the deep shadows of the 
‘shores, crowned with the woods of Liston-cottage; 
whilst in the south, the tower of St. Catherine's, 
, Qe 
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mounted upon her airy summit, the houses, the pap 
lace, and the spires, seemed composed of light cloua 
and mist. The silence of this delicious repose of 
nature was only faintly broken by the dashing of the 
oar, and the carol of the distant boatmen; in the 
language of the divine Milton: 
** Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Fad in her sober livery all things clad: 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 
‘They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk——— : — 
now glowed the firmament 


With living saphires.” | 
Seated upon a rock, we for a long time contemplated 
this exquisite scene, till at length the calls of sleepy 
induced us to descend into our cabin, where our acm 
commodations were very comfortable. With thes 
sun, which was an early riser, we unmoored, andl 
advanced but very slowly; as we proceeded, misery) 
in a new shape presented itself. From a wretchedi 
hovel, upon one of the islands which began to ap-- 
pear in clusters, hanging over the edge of the water, 
and ready to drop into it, an old man ‘in rags, and} 
nearly blind, put off in a little crazy boat, and rows: 
ing towards us implored our charity in the most} 
touching manner, and seemed very grateful for thes 
trifle we gave him. «| 

In the evening, having made but little way, thes 
master again moored the vessel to another island fort 
the night; as I found was the custom, on account of 
the danger and difficulty of the navigation. This} 
island was indeed a most enchanting scene; upon its} 
romantic summit of grey rock we found a little ¢got=. 
tage, embowered in trees of fir, ash, and elder, that 
might well be called “ the peasant’s nest.” A. fishs- 
erman, his aged mother, his wife, and his children, 
formed the population of this beautiful spot. A little! 
field of grass, in which a cow was grazing, another of! 
corn, a garden, and the waters of the Baltic, which} 
again resembled a lake, supplied them with all theis} 
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wants, and all their riches. Here it seemed as if the 
heart could no lenger ache, as if ambition might wish 
to be what he beheld, and that love might ponder on 
the past without a pang. ‘The inside of the cottage 
was neat and chearfal; the good old lady, with the 
children in their shirts playing round her, sat knitting 
by the light of asprightly fire, and under locks of 
snow presented a face at peace with all the world. 
upon hearing that we wished to have some supper, 
the fisherman, with a countenance of health and 
gaiety, descended into a little creek, where his boats 
were moored, for some perch, confined in a wicker 
well in the water, whilst his young wife, who had a 
pair of very sweet expressive eyes, laid a cloth ina 
detached room facing the cottage. Whilst supper was 
preparing I rambled over this little paradise. Night 
came on, and all the beauties of the preceding even- 
ing, with some variety of new forms, returned; the 
same bright bespangled heaven! the same serenity ; 
the same silence! yielding only to the unceasing 
rippling of alitile stream of rock water, to which, as 
it gushed from a bed of long moss, and as our fair 
hostess presented her pitcher, thriftily fenced with 
wicker, might be applied the beautiful inscription of 
Bosquillon, on the fountain in the street of Notre 
Dame des Victoires in Paris: 

‘«¢ Lanymphe qui donne de cette eau 
Au plus creux de rocher se cache: 
Suivez un exemple si beau; 
Donnez sans vouloir qu’on le sache.” 
Or thus in English: 
« Prompt to relieve, tho’ viewless wrapt in stone, 
/The nymph of waters pours her genesous stream: 
Go, gentle reader, do as she has done; 
See while you bless, but blessing be unseen, : 

The islands, after we had passed Aland, and as wa 
approached the Gulf, ceased to present any pic- 
turesque object; they appeared but a little above the 
water, and were cantily covered with slender weak 
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firs, whose naked branches were whitened over wee | 
hoary moss, and at length, from their number ank 
similarity, became very tedious, and as dull as the: 
melancholy forests through which our road lay ons 
shore. i 
About two English miles before we reached Abo, we> 
entered a very narrow channel, not above forty feet! 
wide, which was marked out by piles, not wides 
enough to admit of large vessels, which are obliged | 
to moor a little before the entrance of it. On the: 
left we passed by the castle, built of brick stuccoeds. 
it is very ancient, and has a very picturesque appears» 
ance, and was once the prison of the bloody Eric IV, 
but is now a garrison. A little further on the same } 
side is the house of the gallant Admiral Steddynk, , 
who in the last reign displayed distinguished skill and | 
bravery, in several engagements with the Kiussians, , 
and who has the command of the gun-boats, which} 
are ranged in a long line of boat-houses near his resis + 
dence. It is a matter worthy of observation, particus + 
farly at this period, that the gun-boats used in the} 
naval conflicts between Russia and Sweden with so) 
much effect, originally suggested to France the idea) 
of using them against this country. | - et 
Beyond the boat-houses is the custom-house, from | 
whence an officer came on board, and proceeded up) 
the river with us to'the town, which, with the cathes + 
dral, now presented the appearance of a large and | 
populous city. . We soon reached the quay, and very) 
gladly landed in the capital of Swedish Finland. . | 
In our inn yard I beheld the first indication of our? 
being in the neighbourhood of Russia, in a clumsy} 
kibitka, the ordinary carriage of. that country, and | 
which was here exposed for sale. It isa small carbp) 
very much resembling a cradle, round at the bottom, | 
about five feet long, and in which two persons can sit | 
_ or hie, the latter is the usual posture, and who are pros» 
tected:from the weather by a semicircular tilt, open | 
in front, made of broad laths interwoyen, and covered 
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with birch or beech bark ; it has no iron in it, but is 
fastened to the body of the carriage without springs, 
by wooden pins and ropes: t's» driver sits upon the 
front of it, close to the horses’ tails. At dinner we 
had some delicious wild strawberries, the first fruit 
that we had tasted for the year. | 

Abo is situated upon a point of land where the gulfs 
of Finland and Bothnia unite, is a large town, and | 
carries on a tolerable commerce. Many of the houses 
are handsome: they are mostly built of wood, but 
some are of brick stuccoed, and the inhabitants are 
said to exceed ten thousand. The fir of Finland is 
superior to that of any other part of Sweden, and par- 
ticularly preferred for building: great quantities of it 
are annually sent from Abo to Stockholm. ‘The ca= 
thedral is a very ancient massy pile of brick, display- 
ing no attractions to the eye; and the gloom of the 
interior is augmented by a barbarous representation of 
drapery in blue, upon a leaden-coloured ground: it 
contains the tombs of many illustrious families. 
Christina, who with all her levities: was a learned 
woman, and the munificent friend of learning, en- 
dowed an university here, which has a library contain- 
ing ten thousand indifferent volumes: the fornier is 
not in a flourishing condition, and the latter worthy 
of little notice. We ascended the craggy rocks im- 
pending over one side ot the town, which, with the 
windings of the Aura, and occasional glimpses of the 

alf of Finland, shining through the openings of those 
dark forests that cover its shores on this side, present 
ed a somewhat interesting, but sombre prospect. 

As we proceeded, the face of the country began to 
undulate; we observed that the houses were con- 
structed of fir trees rudely squared by the axe, and 
laid, with a little moss between, upon each other, the 
ends of which; instead of being cut off, are generally 
left projdcting beyond the sides of the building, and 
have a most savage and slovenly appearance. ‘The 
yoot is also of fir, sometimes stained red; the wine, 
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dows are frequently cut with the axe after the sides o1 
the house are raised. Such of these as wére wel 
finished had a good aypearance, and are very warm 
and comfortable within. Our servant, who was welll 
acquainted with the Swedish language, began to find 
himself, every mile we advanced, more and moré 
puzzled.. The patois of this province is a barbarous 
and unintelligible mixture of Swedish and Russ. The 
summer, now the eleventh July, burst upon us with 
Jiery fury, with no other precursors than grass and 
green leaves. Ona sudden the flies, which experiences 
a longer date of existence in the north than in they 
milder regions of Europe, on account of the stoves 
used in the former, awoke from the torpor in whicht 
they had remained, between the discontinuance oft 
artificial warmth and the decisive arrival of the hott 
weather, and annoyed us beyond imagination. They) 
‘are the musquitos and plague of the north. No one, 
but those who have suffered, could believe them ca 
pable of producing so much torment. © - =| 
One night we put up at Mjolbollsted, a solitary) 
post-house in the midst of a gloomy forest of fir,. 
which lay upon the borders of an arm of the gulf off 
Finland. The post-master ushered us into a little 
hole in a wooden shed, opposite to the post-house,, 
the latter being occupied by his family. We had the: 
consolation of finding that we had the place to ours: 
selves, from which we could never have expected to) 
emerge, if, notwithstanding the treachery of our vores: 
bode some time before, we had not formed a high} 
opinion of Swedish morality.. The windows, which; 
looked into the depth of the forest, were as immove-- 
able as the building ; this was somewhat satisfactory, | 
itis always a pleasant thing to strengthen fayourable | 
impressions with judicious precautions. The sides of ’ 
the room were completely encrusted with flies, wha. 
at this moment were recruiting themselves for the. 
mischief of the next day ; and mice and tarrakans, or 
-eetles, shared the possession ef the floor. In two. 
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corners of this dolorous hole stood two cribs, each 
furnished with a bed of straw, a bronze-coloured blan- 
ket well charged with fleas, and a greasy coverlid. 
Cribs are the usual bedsteads in the north. 

As the sultry san was flaming in the meridian, we 
passed a large portion of a foreston fire. This cire 
cumstance was not the effect of accident nor of 2 
natural cause, which in these regions is frequently 
followed by the most direfal consequences, and to 
which I shall have occasion to allude hereafter. By 
some smart touches of the whip, we saved our ser- 
yant, horses and carriage, from being a little toasted 
on one side. What we saw arose from the farmers 
clearing the ground, who confine the flames to the 
proper boundary by making an interval of felled trees. 
In the evening we passed by, at some distance, ano- 
ther forest which was in the same predicament, and 
had a very sublime and novel effect. 

Thecountry about Borgo, agarrison town most miser= 
ably paved, and where our passports were demanded, is 
undulating and fertile, but the cottages in that part of 
Swedish Finland are very miserable, and the peasantry 
wretchedly clothed. The men, the women, and the 
children, had no other covering than ragged shirts ; 
although the sun was too intense to induce any one to 
pity them on account of their exposure to the weather, 
yet their appearance, was that of extreme penury,. 
The roads were still excellent, and enabled us to pro- 
ceed with our accustomed velocity. The time did 
not admit of our attempting to see the celebrated 
Swedish fortress of Sveaborg, which occupies seven 
islands in the gulf of Finland, and is capable of pro- 
tecting the ficets of Sweden against the Russians, 
The batteries, basons, and docks, are of hewn granite, 
and said to be stupendous. I was reconciled after-' 
wards to my not having attempted to see this place, as 
]. found some English travellers of great respectability 
were about this tme refused permission to view it, 
and that too with some degree of rudeness. 
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About three miles from Louisa, another garrisome 
fown, we reached the frontiers of Sweden, and in as 
custom and guard house beheld the last remains of¢ 
that country. A Swedish soldier raised the cross bar, . 
such as I described in Denmark; we passed over as 
bridge which crosses a branch of the river Kymen,, 
and divides Sweden from Russia. The exclusive right! 
of painting this little bridge, had very nearly inflamed | 
these rival nations to the renewal of all those horrors, , 
which have so long and so prodigally wasted the’ 
blood and treasure of both countries. 

Russia has exercised the privilege of her brush with) 
a vengeance, not only upon her half of this said/ 
bridge, but upon all her public buildings, which she: 
has distinguished by a magpye colour. This predi- 
lection is said to have arisen from the result of the. 
late unfortunate Emperor's reflections upon mai-) 
kind, whom he arranged under two classes, the good) 
and the bad, thinking no doubt with the Spanish 
_ proverb, that heaven will be filled with those who 
- have done good actions, and hell with those who in- 
tended to do them, and accordingly he ordered the 
fronts of all public railings, offices, &c, to be striped | 
with white and black. 

We now began to reckon our stations by versts: a 
verst is about three quarters of an English mile, and is_ 
marked upon a post, painted like the bridge, some= | 
what resembling, only that the yerst-post is square 
and much taller, a barber's pole. The rapidity of our 
travelling, and the frequent appearance of these me-_ 
morials of our velocity, were the only cheering cir- 
cumstances that we met with. Upon the road we 
saw several peasants bare-headed, cropped, fair, with 
shorn beards, and booted. We met with little or no 
delay for horses: the peasant, to whom they belonged, 
attended us to take them back. After. passing» 
through a country the most wretched and rocky im-_ 
aginable, a country formerly wrested by the Russians _ 
from the wedes, in which the gloomy sterility of nature. | 
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Was otily once relieved by the waterfalls which ata 
tracted our notice at Hagfors, and a large camp of 
several Russian regiments, who had a very fine aps 
pearance, we reached, at eleven o'clock at night, the 
draw-bridge of Fredericksham, the gates of which 
bad been some time closed. We entered the town 
through a long areh under the ramparts, and anxis 
ously looked out for an hotel. . , 
The next day we had a peep at the town, which is 
small but handsome, from the square in which the 
guard-house stands, a building of brick staccoed, and 
painted green and white, aimost every street may be | 
seen. It was here, in the year 1783, that Catherine 
fT. and Gustavus Ill. had an interview. Upon this 
occasion, to impress the Swedish monarch with a 
magnificence of the Russian empire, and to render 
their intercourse less restrained, a temporary wooden 
palace was erected, containing a grand suite of rooms, 
and a theatre by order of the Empress. The town 
appeared to be filled with military. The Russians of 
consequence generally despise a pedestrian. I was 
uncommonly struck with seeing officers going to the 
camp, and even the parade in the town, upon a 
droska, or, as they are called in Russ, a drojeka, an 
open carriage, mounted upon springs, and four little 
wheels, formed for holding two persons, who sit 
sideways, with their backs towards each other, upon 
a stuffed seat, frequently made of satin: the driver 
wore’a long beard (which we new began to see 
upon every rustic face), a large coarse brown coat, 
fastened round the middie by a red sash, was booted, 
and sat in front, close to the horses’ heels, whose 
pace was, as is usual in Russia, a full trot. 
Travelling is very cheap in Russian Finland; we 
paid only two copecs for each horse per verst, except 
for the last post to Pertersburg, when we paid five 
copecs. In Russian Finland the comfort of sending 
an avant-courier to order horses ceases, 
VOL, ASYVII. R 
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Whilst the peasants were adjusting our horseal 
four abreast to'the carriage, in.the yard of our kind! 


- and hospitable host, I was amused with seeing witht 


what solemn and courteous bows the commonest} 


_ Russians saluted each other; nothing but an airy 


# 


dress and a light elastic step ‘were wanting to rank 
them with the thoughtless, gay, and graceful creatures 
of the Bouvelards des Italiens: here the Russian om 
terior was more decisively developed. 

We found Wibourg, the capital of Russian Finlandy| 
a large handsome fortified town, and a place of cons: 
siderable commerce, which has been much improved] 
since the terrible fire which happened in 1793. Asitwas} 
Sunday when we arrived, I visited the Greek church, , 
which »stands in the corner, of the area where the! 
parade is held, and is an elegant structure of wood, | 
painted light yellow and white, with a roof and} 
dome of copper, painted green. It had a very light} 
aud pleasing effect. Every Russian, before he ascend:- 
ed the steps which ‘led to. the door, raised —hiss 
eyes to alittle picture of the Virgin, fixed to the core: 
nice, and having uncovered his head, inclined his} 
body, and crossed himself with bis thumb and fore-! 
finger. The Virgin was framed and decorated with} 
a projecting hood of silver. If she had-not been pro=| 
duced by the coarse and crazy imagination of the: 
painter, it might have been supposed that one of the? 


; Hymphs, which we saw between Fredericksham and] 


this place, had sat for the model. She was.a brunette} 
ef the deepest mahogany, and bore no resemblance 
whatever to any branch of Vandyke’s holy’family. | 
In the Greek church intages, musical instruments, 
and seats are proscribed. “Eyen the Emperor and 
Empress have no drawing-room indulgence here, | 
No stuffed cushion, no stolen slumbers in padded! 
pews, inviting to repose. Upon entering the church, | 
these peopie again crossed and bowed themselves, 
and then ea gerly. proceeded to'an officer of the church, | 


who was habited in a rieh robe; to him. they gave 
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one of the small pieces of money, and received in 
return a little wax taper, which they lighted at a lamp. 
and placed in a girandole, before the picture of the. 
saint’ they preferred amongst the legions enrolled in 
the Greek calendar... Some of them had a brilliant. 
homage paid to'them, whilst others were destitute of 
4 single luminary. In the body of the charch were 
inclined tables, containing miniatures of some of these 
sanctified personaggs in glass cases, adorned with 
hoods of gold, ae. and brass, looking very much 
like a collection of medals. The screen, composed of 
folding-doors, at the back of the altar, to which a 
flight of steps ascended, was richly gilded and em- 
bellished with whole length figures of saints of both 
sexes, well executed. In one part of the service the 
folding-doors opened, and displayed a priest, called a 
Papa, in the shrine or sacristy, where lovely woman 
isnever permitted to enter, for reasons that an un- 
travelled lover would wonder to hear, without caring 
for, and which I leave to the ladies to discover. ‘The 
priest always assumes his pontificals in this place, 
whilst it constitutes a part of the privileges of a bishop ~ 
to robe in the body of the church. The sacerdotal 
habit was made of costly silk and rich gold lace; and 
the wearer, who appeared to be in the very bloom of 
life, presented the most mild, expressive, evangelical, 
countenance I ever beheld, something resembling 
the best portraits of our Charles [.; his auburn beard 
was of great length, fell gracefully over his vest, and 
tapered toa point. Seen, asTsaw him, under the 
favour of a descending light, he was altogether a no- 
ble study for a painter. After reading the ritaal ina 
low voice, during which his auditory crossed them- 
selves, and one man near me, in a long and apparently 
penitential gown of sackcloth, repeatedly touched the 
basement with his head: the congregation sung in 
recitative, and with their manly voices produced a 
fine effect. This will suffice for a description of the 
Greek church; as to its abstract mysteries, they are 
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but little known, even to its followers, who recognizes 
the authority of their own priests only, and renounce 
the supremacy of the Roman pontiff. , 

From this place we proceeded to a reformed cass 
tholic church, where the preacher was delivering,, 
with apparently great pathos, a charity sermon, in} 
German: every avenue was thronged almost tod 
suffocation. | 

The following day after leaving Mibourg, we beheld | 
the shining cupola and spires of Petersburgh, about ten! 
versts from us, just rising above a long dark line of fir? 
forests. At twelve o’clock we reached the barrier, | 
a plain lofty arch of brick, stuccoed white, from each} 
side of which a palisado ran, part of the lines of this} 
vast city. A fair complexioned cossac of the Don, , 
habited in a pyramidal red velvet cap, short scarlet; 
cloak, with a belt of pistols, a light fuzee slung across} 
his shoulders, and a long elastic spear in his hand, | 
moubted upon a little miserable high-boned hack, , 
was ordered to attend us to the governor of the city, 
and with this garde d’honneur we posted through 
the vast suburbs of Wibourg, and at length ascended 
the Emperor’s bridge of pontoons or barges; here the” 
most magnificent and gorgeous spectacle burst upon” 
me, and for a time overwhelmed me with amazement. 
and admiration. | 

The sky was cloudless, the Neva of a brilliant blue, _ 
clear, and nearly as broad as the Thames at Westmin- | 
ster-bridge; it flowed majestically along, bearing on 
its bosom the most picturesque vessels and splendid 
pleasure-barges; as the eye rapidly travelled up and | 
dowt: this glorious river, adorned with stupendous | 
embankments of granite, it beheld its sides lined with | 
palaces, stately buildings, and gardens, whilst at a | 
distance arose green cupolas, and the lofty spires of 
the Greek churches covered with ducat gold, and 
glittering inthe sun. Immediately ‘before us extend- 
€éd the magnificent railing of the summer gardens, — 
: : R 
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with its columns and vases of granite, a matchiess - 
work of imperial taste and splendor. , 

In the capacious streets of this marvellous city, we 
passed through crowds of carriages drawn by four 
horses at length; and a variety of rich-equipages, and 
of people from all parts of the world, in their various 
and motley costume. At the governor's office we pre- 
sented our passports, and the cossac left us, ‘Lhe 
cossacs have a curious appearance upon their little 
shabby horses, which have the reputation, however, 
of being remarkably fleet and hardy, their riders 
hold their spear, which is from fifteen to eighteen. 
feet long, vertically resting upon their stirrup. It is 
said that they, have the faculty-of calculating, from the 
appearance of trodden grass, the number of men and 
of cattle that have passed over it, and even to ascers 
tain the period of their passing. The cossacs are 
never trained to attack in squadrons: they are always. 
placed in the rear of the army, and act only in a de 
7, manner, upon the retreat of an enemy. At 
the governor’s we were questioned by the otficers 
upon duty, as to our motives of travelling, names, 
&c. &c. a description of his room will serve to give a 
general idea of the arrangements which constantly 
occur in the Russian houses: the apartment was dis 
vided bya partition of wood, of about three-fourths of 
the height of the room, indented at the top and or- 
namented with little crescents; behind this screen: 
was his bed, and inacorner, suspended near the top 
of the ceiling, was the framed and glazed picture: of 
his saint, before which a lamp was burning; this 
economy of space gave him the convenience of two 
rooms. 

Amidst the tumult of ideas which the scenes 
around us excited, we drove intotheyard of Demouth’s 
hotel, I believe the best in petersburg; itis kept by 
some civil Germansy and’ stands on the side of the 
Moika, a beautiful canal, having a rich iron railing and 
an embankment of granite. It may be as well now 
R 3 
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to caution the traveller against the free use of the} 
Neva water, which, like that of the Seine, is very} 
aperient. . , .. aa 
After hesitating some time, amidst such a blaze of 
novel magnificence, what object I should first investi 
gate, I resolyed to present myself at the base or th er 
statue of Peter the Great. All the world has heard] 
of this colossal compliment paid by the munifi-- 
cence of Catherine II. and the genius of Falconet, top 
the memory of that wonderful man, who elevated] 
Muscovy to the rank of an European empire. . Filled] 
as I was with the admiration of this glorious work: 
of art, I could not help regretting {hat the artist had! 
so much reduced and polished the granite rock,, 
which, with great grandeur of conception, forms the: 
pedestal of the statue. The horse, in the act of | 
ascending its acclivity, is intended to illustrate thes 
difficulties which \Peter had to encounter in civilizing ! 
his unenlightened people. Had this rock retaine@| 
the size and shape which it bore when, as if sropelled | 
by.some vast convulsion of nature, it fistihctova | 
its present place, with only a few of its asperities + 
removed, it would have increased the dignity and | 
expression of the horse and his rider,,and would have: 
astonished every beholder with a stupendous evidence } 
of toil and enterprize, which, since the subversion of" 
the Roman empire, has no parallel. A gentleman) 
who saw this rock in Carelia, before its removal, de- | 
‘scribes it to have been forty feet long, twenty-two} 
broad, and’twenty-two high. It is of granite and 
onyx, and has a mixture of white, black, and grey” 
colouring; if! may judge of it by aseal, which the’ 
Jearned Dr. Guthrie presented to me, it is susceptible | 
ef a very fine polish. In six months the rock was 
removed from its native bed to the spot where it now | 
stands, partly ‘by land and water, a distance of eleven 
versts, or forty-one thousand two hundred and fifty | 
English feet, and cost four hundred and twenty-four | 
thousand six hundred and ten rubles. So indefatigas 
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e has been the labour of the chisel upon its enor- 
us magnitude and rugged coating, that its history is 
greatest wonder, The head of Peter, which is 
ry fine, was modelled by Madame Collot, the 
ress of Falconet. ‘ 

I was much struck with the prodigious length and 
th of the streets, aad with the magnitude and 
ificence of the houses, which are built in the 
1 style of architecture, of brick stuccoed, and 
to resemble stone. They are mostly of four 
stories, including the basement, in the centre of 
which is generally a large carriage gate-way: the 
roof slopes very gently, and is formed of sheets of cast 
iron or copper, painted red or green; and behind 
€ 1s a great yard, containing out-houses, and ice- 
ses, and inimense stores of wood. The vast 


pleasant to hear him, whenever he turns a corner, cr 
SEES any one in the road before him, exclaim, or rather 
very musically sing, “paddee! paddee! paddee!” The 
coachman, or, as he 1s called, the Ishvoshick, is dressed 
jn the same manner, and wears a long venerable beard ;, 
behind the carriage are one or two servants in large, 
laced, cocked hats, shewy liveries, military boots, and 
Spurs. 5 Bes : 
“a Pearle is worthy of being the capital of an em- 
pire as large as the half of Asia, more than twice the size 
of Europe, and covered witha population of forty 
‘millions, of people. Its boundaries measure about 
twenty English miles, but the circumference of the 
‘ground actually built upon 1s considerably less. ‘The 
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vast space of its streets and areas will ever give it | 
periority over every other European capital; but 
principal beauty arises from its being the result 
one mighty design. . . 
“What death prevented Peter the Great from « 
cuting, successive sovereigns, and particularly C 
rine I]. and the present Emperor, with great 
and encourageinent, have nearly accomplished, 
rapidly has this city risen, that a traveller might 
that one mind had planned, and one hand had 
cuted the whole. Very few of the ancient w 
houses remain; and those which have not fa 
prey to time, are Jost in the splendor of the 
ings {that surround them. . “4 
Petersburg is divided into three grand sect 
the Neva, and a branch of it called the Little 
which issues from the Ladoga lake, and diser 
in the gulf of Cronstadt: this division resemb| 
of Paris by the Seine. The first section is 
admiralty quarter, situated on the south side 
river, and comprizes the largest and most 17 
of the city, and is the residence of the In 
mily, the nobility, a principal part of the 
and gentry, and nearly the whole of the tradi 
munity: this part is formed into a number 
by the intersections of the Moika, the 
the Katarina, and Nikelai-canals. The 
tion is named the Vassili Ostrof, situat 
north-west of the river, where there are many 
buildings and elegant streets; this part coin 
the Fauxbourg Si. Germaine of Paris: and 
is called the Island of St, Petersburg, stat 
north side of the river, and is distinguishable fo 
fortress and some good streets. > es 
The country about the city is very flat and steril 
but the gardens in the suburbal part haye bee 
improved by the introduction of vast quai ‘ 
table mould, which has been brought from 
parts of the country, and also by ship ballast. 
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ing after our arrival was spent in delivering our 
ers of introduction; and such is the spirit of hos- 
lity here, so frequently and so justly extolled, 
it became necessary to chronicle down the invi- 
ns that flowed in upon us from all quarters. 
our walk upon this occasion, it was with asto- 
sent that we beheld the bank and pavement of 
granite, which we first saw in the English line 
‘Galeerenhof: figure to yourself a parapet and 
of the hardest rock which nature produces, 
breadth and thickness, gracing the southern 
of the river, and running parallel with a line of 
ficent palaces and splendid mansions for near 
inglish miles ! 
he evening I visited the summer gardens that 
Neva, the palisade of which, unquestionably 
ndest in Europe, is composed of thirty-six 
Joric columns of solid granite, surmounted by 
ate vases and urns, the whole of which, from 
id, are about twenty feet high, connected 
nificent railing, formed of spears of wrought 
with ducat gold. The decorations over 
srand entrances are also exquisitely wrought, 
sd with gold of the same superior quality. 
; I] could ascertain by my own paces, the 
1is magnificent balustrade must be about 
dred feet. The pillars would certamly be 
ere they thinner or fluted. It is custom- 
d alittle more than ordinary to dress in 
jade, as the Imperial family frequently 
The walks are very extensive, umbra- 
autiful, though too regular; they are all 
h of Catherine the Second’s taste and 
‘Here only the chirping of the sparrow is 
rd; nota thrush, linnet, or goldfinch, are to 
ussia . i : 
ched the summer gardens, to which a 
of equipages were hastening, it was cu- 


. 7 the prodigious fulness ot the horses’ 
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manes and tails, which-are never cropped: to the 
former the Russians pay a religious attention; they 
even carry it so far.as to adorn them, as many of the 
British fair decorate themselves, with false hair. Tr 
shew the various prejudices of mankind, it is on! 
short time since that mares were rode. On the 
pearance of a friend of mine some years since mo 
upon one of them, the men expressed their ast 
ment, and the women tittered. Geldings are | 
bited as useless animals. In the streets it is 
common to see pairs of Russians, who in theit 
much resemble the boys of Christ’s Hospital, w: 
hand in hand, never arm in arm. 

We visited the fortress, and were set down at 
door of the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, remark-. 
able tor being the burial place» of the Russie 
reigns, and for its lofty and beautiful spire, t 
dred and forty feet high, richly covered w 
gold. The inside of the church was damp an 
and had no beauties of architecture to recomme 
In oblong square sepulchres of stone, raised 
ranged in lines on the right of the shrine, and c 
with velvet richly embroidered with gold and 
repose the remains’ of Peter the Great, 
Catherine, the celebrated peasant of Livonia; : 
Alexey, Aune, Elizabeth, and Peter IIL. and Cathe=. 
rine If. and, on the»other side of the chu 
distance, ‘is the tomb of Paul, the late - LM peror,, 
Opposite to a whole length painting of the saint of hiss 
Name, covered jike the others, but with: 
and grandeur. An inscription in copper Tey? 
that the unhappy Emperor died on the” 
twelfth of March, 1801. Oneach side of the charch,, 
very carelessly arranged, are banners of w trun-- 
cheons, keys of cities, and arms, taken in Bic by? 
the Russians: amongst the former were s 
ish colours taken by Count Oriotf, or rather, if meri 
had its due, by the British Admira’ ; Greig and 
Dugdale, in the celebrated engagement off T’scheme,, 
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= the whole of the vast Turkish fleet, except one 
man of war and a few gallies, were burnt, so that 
the sun at its rising saw no more of its flag.” 
' The view from the belfry is one of the grandest 
spectacles I ever beheld: below flowed the Neva; 
before us lay the whole city expanded, from the con- 
vent des Demoiselles to the end of the Galeernhoff, 
a line of palaces and superb houses, extending nearly 
six English miles; immediately facing us was the 
marble palace, the palace of Peter the Great: the 
hermitage, the winter palace, crowded with statues 
and pillars; and the admiralty, its church, and the 
dome, of the marble church; in the fortress from this 
height we could discern a number of gloomy prison 
yards and the gratings of dungeons, than which no- 
thing could look more melancholy; and also the 
mint, which appeared a handsome building; where 
the gold and silver from the mines of Siberia are refined 
and converted into coin, Here also we had a fine 
view of the country over the Wibourg suburbs, andina 
distant part of the citadel, was pointed out the court 
of the prison in which the unfortunate young princess, 
who was ensnared from Leghorn by the treacherous 
Stratagems of Orloff, and afterwards confined in this 
place, is said to have perished. The story of this de- 
voted young personage is still wrapped in some ob- 
security: After the burning of the Turkish fleets near 
Tschéme, a beautiful young Russian lady, attended 
by an elderly lady, appeared at Leghorn; although 
she appeared without shew, or the means of making 
any, her society was much courted on account of the 
‘sweetness and accomplishments of her mind, theattrac- 
: person, and a certain air of majesty which 
partictlarly distinguished her. To some of her most 
confidential friends she-communicated the fatal secret, 
that she stem daughter of the Empress Elizabeth 


by a private marriage, and that her pretensions to the 
throne ‘of Russia were superior to those of Catherine 
Hi. to whose suspicious -ear the communication was 
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imparted with uncommon celerity. Allured by the 
deceitful solicitations of a Russian officer, who was arm 
agent of Count Orloff, who promised to espouse her 
cause, and to gain over the Count, she came to Pisa: 
in the beginning of the year 1775, where Alexey; 
Orloff then resided in great magnificence during the 
repairs of his fleet. Upon her arrival the Count paid. 
his respects to her with all the deference and cere« 
mony due to a reigning sovereign, affected to believe: 
her story, and promised to support her pretensions, 
At length, after appearing with her at every fashion~ 
able place during the carnival, and paying her the: 
most marked and flattering attentions, he avowed, ing 
the most respectful manner, a tender passion for her,, 
_ and submitted to her the glittering prospect of her 
mounting with him the throne to which she wass 
entitled. Intoxicated with the idea, she gave him her 
hand. A> few days after the nuptials, the Countt 
announced a magnificent marine entertainment im 
honour of the marriage. The young personage pro-- 
ceeded to his ship in all the imaginary naval pomp: as: 
soon as she entered the cabin, gracious heaven, ‘whatt 
a display of treachery was developed! Orloff ups. 
braided her with being an impostor, and the more: 
barbarously to degrade her, ordered her delicate handss 
to be tastened by handcuffs, which had been prepared! 
for the purpose, and quitted the ship, which imme-. 
diately sailed for Cronstadt, from whence she wass 
brought to the fortress in a covered barge, where: 
she was immolated, and never heard of more; It igi 
supposed that she was drowned in her dungeon,, 
which was rather deep, during one of the inundae. 
tions of the Neva. 

Upon our return from the fortress I took a view 
of the celebrated street, called the Grand or Nevskii 
Perspective: it runs ina direct line from the church; 
of the admiralty, from which the principal streets of! 
the admiralty quarter branch like radii to the monas-- 


tery of St. Alexander Nevski; its length is about; 
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four miles, and its breadih no. quite equal to that of 
our Oxford-street ; if is lined with very noble houses, 
and what will afford the. most delight to the liberal 
and reflecting observer, with elecant churches, in 
Which the devout, without restraint, may worship 
his God after the dictates of his own habits or 
persuasion. 

The great bee-hive of the city, called the Gostinnoi 
dvor, is in this street; it 1s a vast building, wholly 
dedicated to trade e, contain ng two piazza stories, and 
presenting three unequal si ides, the longest of which — 
is Upwards of nine hundred feet: under this reof is an. 
immense number of shops and stores; the neatness of 
the shops, and thedesterityand activity of the fale Dy 
cannot but impress a stranger. ‘he haberdashers here, 
as in England, are fine lusty fellows, but add to their 
athletic appearance a prodigious bushy beard; this said 
beard is the pride and glory ef Russian manhood. 

The acateness, frugality, and perseverance of these 
people, virtues which never fail to raise for their tor- 
tanate possessor a pyramid of wealth, is surprizing. 
Most of these tradesmen have been rasnoschiks, or 
ambulatory venders of little merchandizes in the 
streets, who, by a judicious application of the golder 
rule, “ take care of the copecs, and the rubles will 
take care of themselves,’ well digested with black 
Bread and a little quas, a common antiscorbntic aci« 
dulous beverage, produced by pouring hot water on 
rye or barley, and fermented, have become marchands 
des modes, successful followers of other trades; the 
fruitful principle of getting and saving has enabled 
them to purchase houses, and commence money 
brokers and lenders, in which capacity many of them 
die immensely rich. 

The consummate knowledge which the Russian 
shopkeeper possesses of the most complicated calcu- 
lation, and the entangled caprices of that cameleon~ 

‘coloured goddess who presides over the exchange, ig 
absolutely astonishing. If he cannot. write, he has 
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recourse to a small wooden frame, containing rows of 
beans, or little wooden balls, strung upon stretchedt 
wires, and. with this simple. machine he would set thes 
spirit of Necker at defiance. It is related, of Peter thes 
Great, that when a deputation of Jews waited upon 
him, to solicit. permission to settle at Petersburg, i 
replied: ‘ My good friends, I esteem you too much 
to grant you that favour, for my people will outwit 
you. 

‘The Russian has an apology for his craft : natuild 
furnishes him with it; he is edd a slave, first. to his: 
imimediwe master, and secondly to his Emperor. Il 
one day saw a Russian, distinguished only from. the 
commonest sort by the superiority of the cloth of his 
long coat, who had paid fifteen thousand pounds fom 
his freedom; and had amassed, by indefatigable indus. 
try, a fortune of one hundred thousand pounds: and 
not far from my hotel resided a Russian, who in the 
short space of twelve years, with a fair character, had: 
amassed nearly a million sterling. 

The late Catherine thought, ua the glory ob 
government did not consist alone in military triumphs 
alarmed, as she most assuredly was, yet wholly an-. 
inflaéhced, by the terrible storins of the French revo~ 
Jution,’ it was the anxious aim and the cordial desires 
of her Jong and splendid reign, to civilize her people. 
by gradually unfolding to them, through a soit cor- 
rected medium, the glorious light of freedom. The: 
same wise and benign desire exists in the breast of the 
reigning Emperor. 

To say that. nature has irreversibly doomed the 
Russian to be a barbarian, is an assertion as disgrace+ 
ful as it is unjust, and ‘such as nature has he -rselfl 
contravened, Amidst all the oppression that weight 
him tothe earth, that half associates him with the 
rugged bear of his forest; and taught, as be is, that 
his condition can never know amelioration, this poow 
slave of the north has displayed the: most heroic va+ 
lour in the field, the. most gentle moderation in suc- 
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cess, and the mildest unrepining philosophy in sufter- 
ing, such as would have done honour to a Roman. 
The gtanite of his inclement region is hard and rug- 


ged, harder than any other rock; but under its: 


rough surface gems are sometimes found, and time 
and toil have proved that it’ is susceptible of-a 
high polish. 

No one who has. remarked the Russian with can- 
dour, who judges from what he sees, and not from 
what he has heard or read, will hesitate to pronounce 
him one of the best tempered creatures in the crea- 
tion. He will bear the curse and scorn, and frequently 
the blows of his superior, with mildness. Revenge, 
almost sanctioned by insults, never maddens his 
blood; and knowing, perhaps, how hard it is to 
suffer without resisting, he i$ scarcely ever seen to 
strike the animal over which he has power. His 
horse is seldom propelled by any other influence than 
a few cherishing and cheerful sounds; if this encou- 
yagement increases not his pace, he does not, heated 
with savage fury, dissect the wretched beast with the 
scourge, beat out an’ eye, or tear out the tongue; 
no! his patient driver begins to sing to him, and the 
Russians are all famous singers, as I shall hereafter 
tell; if the charms of music have no influence on his 
legs, he then begins to reason with him; ‘‘ You silly 
fellow! why don’t you go on faster? come, get on, 
get on, don’t you know that to-morrow is prashnick 
(a fast day) and then you will have nothing to do but 
to eat ?” By this time the sulky jade bas generally had 
ber whim out, and trots on gaily. A Russian in the 
ebullition of passion, may do a ferocious thing, but 
never an ill-natured one. No being under heaven 

‘surpasses him in the gaiecty of the\heart. His litte 
national song cheers him wherever he goes. Where 
a German would smoke. for comfort, the Russian 


wintry climate ; whenever he speaks, it is with good- 
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sings. There is nothing cold about him but his 
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humour and vivacity, accompanied by. the most anim 
* mated gestures. | g 
In his religious notions, the Russian knows not they 
meaning of bigotry, and what is better, of toleration, 
He mercifully thinks that every one will go to hea-. 
ven, only that the teussians will have the best place, 
‘When these simple children of nature address eacht 
other, it is always by the affectionate names of my fa=: 
ther, my mother, my brother, or my sister, according, 
to the age and sex of the party. To these good qualities: 
of the heart let me add the favourable and manly ap= 
pearance of the Russians, I mean the proper Russians: 
curiog my stay in their residence I never saw one 
man that was either lame or deformed, or whe 
squinted, and they are remarkable for the beauty off 
their teeth. ‘Their dress is plain and simple, consist- 
ing of a long coat of woolien cloth, reaching to thes 
knees, and tolding before, fastened round the middle 
by a sash, into which his thick leather gloves are 
generally tucked, and frequently it holds his axe, 
his drawers are of the same siuif with his coat, andi 
his legs are usually covered with heavy boots, ort 
swathed round with bandages, for they scarcely ever 
wear stockings, and for shoes he uses coarse sandalss 
made of cloth and the matted bark of linden or birch;; 
his hair is always cropped: the dress of the commons 
women did not appear to me to vary much from thaft 
of our own females of the same degrees it consisted! 
of atunic, generally of some shewy colour, with thes 
sleeves of the shift appearing. The milk-womens 
looked very well in this dress; and the manner in) 
which they carry an ashen bow, from the ends off 
which are suspended little jars covered with matted! 
Birch bark, resting upon one shoulder, gives thems 
an uncommonly graceful appearance. When thee 
tradesmen’s wives go out, they generally cover thes 
top of their caps with a large rich silk handkerchief,, 
which falls bebind; this appeared to be a very fayoure 
ite decoration. ' 
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In the streets I rarely ever saw a Russian above the 
lowest degree walking ;'the very taylor bestrides his . 
droshka to take measure of his customer, and even 
many of the officers ride to the parade; this may” 
arise from the great extent of the city, and the dis- 
tance which one place is from another. If a gentleman 
is ‘seen on foot he is immediately considered to be an 
‘Englishman, who wishes to examine the city; pro- 
tected by this consideration, and this alone, he is 
regarded with tokens of courtesy, should a Russian 
nobleman of his acquaintance gallop by in his cha-"— 
‘riot and four. : 
In the grand perspective, is the church of the 
Mother of God, of Kazan, which, although an infe- 
rior building, is,-in religious estimation, the most 
considerable of the Greek churches; on account of 
its containing the figure of the Virgin. Upon all 
public occasions, the Emperor and court assist, with 
great splendor, in the celebration of divine worship 
here. Behind it was a vast pile of scaffolding, raised © 
for the purpose of erecting a magnificent metropoli- 
tan church, in the room of the one which I have just 
named. This place of worship, when completed; 
will surpass in size and splendorevery other building 
in the residence; and, if I may judge from the 
tacdel, will be little inferior in magnitude and gran- 
deur to our Saint Paul’s. ‘Phe Emperor has allotted 
an enormous sum for its completion: all the holy 
utensils are to be set with the richest diamonds : ever 
the screen is to be studded with precious stones.’ The 
scaffolding of this colossal temple is stupendous, and 
most ingeniously designed and executed, and would 
alone be sufficient to prove the genius and indefa- 
tigable labour of the Russians. Most of the mason$ — 
and bricklayers who were engaged in raising the New 
Kazan, as well as those who are to be seen embel- 
lishing the:city, in, other: parts, are boors from the 
provinces. ‘The axe constitutes the carpenter’s box’ 
of tools: with that he performs all hiswork, No one 
8 3 si ihie 
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can observe with what admirable judgment, perspi+- 
cuity, and precision these untutored rustics work,, 
and what graceful objects rise from their uncouth: 
hands, without doing them the justice to say, thats 
they are not to be surpassed by the most refined! 
people in imitation and ingenuity. 

Strolling nearly to the end of the perspective, Hf 
found myself in the market-place, and saw lying nearr 
the great market, scales, the apparatus to which des. 
linquents are fastened, when they receive the punish-- 
ment of the knout, that terrible scourge which Peterr 
the Great and the Empress Elizabeth were perpetu-- 
ally raising over the heads of their subjects, butt 
which the mercy of the present Emperor never, ex-- 
cept for crimes of the deepest dye, permits to be: 
exercised with fatal violence. The last man who: 
perished by it, broke into the cottage of a family’ 
consisting of five persons, in a dark night, and 
butchered every one of them with a pole-axe. An_ 
act of such wanton barbarity, and so alien to the 
character of the Russian, did not fail to excite the 
highest sensations of, horror, After a fair trial, the 
murderer was twice knouted ; and, upon receiving’ 
his last punishment, was, in the Janguage of the 
Russian executioner, ‘finished,’’ by receiving several 
strokes of the thong dexterously applied to the Joins, 
which were thus cut open: the miserable wretch wag 
then raised, and the ligaments which united the nos- 
trils were terribly lacerated by pincers ; but this latter 
part of his punishment, as I was informed by a gen- 
tleman who was present, created no additional pangs 
to the sufferer, for the last stroke of the scourge fell 
upon a breathless body. When a criminal is going 
to receive the knout, he has a right, if he chooses, to, 
stop at a certain kabac, and drink an allowance of 
liquor at the expense of government. 

The present Empress Dowager, though past tha 
Meridian of beauty, exhibits very powerful traces of 
her having been one of nature’s favourites. Her com-_ 
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‘plexion is very fine, her face full, her eyes of hazel 
colour, sweet and expressive ; her person somewhat 
corpulent, but very majestic. Her manners are ina 
peculiar degree, soft, benign, and captivating. She 
‘devotes herself to the education of the younger 
branches of her august family, to the superintendance 
and encouragement of benevolent institutions, and to 
‘a very tasteful cultivation of the arts. One of her 
“pursuits is somewhat singular; she is an excellent 
_ medalist. I have seen some of her works in this ele- 
‘gant branch of art, as well as some of her chasing in 
gold, which do her great honour. Her necdle-work 
is also very beautiful, and must be admired even by 
those who have beheld the exquisite performances of 
a Linwood. 

The present Emperor Alexander is about twenty- 
nine years of age, bis face is full, very fair, and 
his complexion pale ; his eyes blue, and expressive of 
_ that beneficent mildness ebich is one of the promi- 
nent features of hig-character. His person is tall, 
dusty, and well-pronortioned ; but, beiag a little deaf, 
to facilitate his hearing. he stoops : his deportment. is 
“condescending yet dignified. In the discharge of his 
august duties he displays great activity and acuteness, 

but without shew and bostle : the leading features of 
- his mind are sound discretion and humanity, qualities 
which cannot fail to render an empire flourishing, 
and a people happy! He is so much an enemy to 
epajede, that he is frequently seen wrapped up in his 
_r@gimental cloak, riding about the capital alone, upon 
a little common droshika: in this manner he has been 
_known to administer to the wants ofthe poor. It is 
his wish, if he should be recognized in this state of 
privacy, that no oue will take off their hats; but the 
_ graciousness of his desire only puts the heart in the 
“handas it uncovefs the head. I hav@ many times 
scen him in achbariot, perfectly plain, of.a dark olive, 
drawn by four horses, drivehby a bearded coachman, 
2 common little pestillion, and attended by a single 
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footman. Soldiers are always upon the look-out fopr 
him, to give timely notice to ‘the guard of his ap=: 
proach ; without this precaution it would be iD possi= » 
ble, amidst the crowd of carriages which is to ba: 
seen in the residence, to pay him the honours due to: 
his rank. The Emperor is very much attached to the 
English, numbers of whom have'settled inthe empire, . 
and have formedunder the auspices of the government, ‘ 
asort’of colony. The Emperor has often been heard 
to say that “The man within whose reach heaven has 
placed the greatest materials for making life hap- 

py, was, in his opinion, an English country gene 

tleman.” i 

Although the Emperor has never visited England, he 
is perfectly acquainted with its character and manners, 
as he is with its language. 

The Russians, who have had so many foreign 
princes to govern thém, behold with enthusiastic fond- 
hess an Emperor born in Russia. The face of the 
reigning Empress is very sweet and expressive; her 
person is slight, but very elegant, and of the usual 
height of her sex; she is remarkably amiable, and 
diffident even to shyness. Her mind is highly cuiti- 
vated, and her manners soft, gracious, and fascinating. 
Her sister, the Queen of Sweden, if there be any 
fidelity in the chisel of Sergell, must be'a model of 
female beauty. The Emperor and Empress have 
no family. They were ‘united at an extraordinary 
early age, from a wish of Catherine to coniemplate as 
many of her posterity, who were destined to succeed 
to the throne, as she could before she died. The 
two Grand Duchesses, who are gtown up, do honour 
to the care of her imperial mother, and excite the 
attachment and admiration of all who approach them, 
The youngest of the two was married to the prince 
of Saxe Weimar, during tay stay i Petersburgh. 

From the place of execution, in'the market. place, 
I made my way to the monastery of St. Alexander _ 
Nevsky, at the very extremity of the eastern part of 
the city, In the street were several carts Standing, 

s 
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Giied with peas inpod, with their roots just as when 
they were pulled up frony the garden, and with their 
stalks, whicl the poor people bought, sometimes for 
themselyes, and sometimes for their horses ; to both, 
the vegetable, which was eaten shell and stalk toge- 
ther, appeared a dainty. The monastery occupies a 
‘wast space of ground, 1s moated round, and contains 
a magnificent church, sarmounted by a vast copper 
dome, a chapel, the cells, refectories, and dormito- 
ties for sixty monks, a seminary, and the residence 
of the metropolitan archbishop. The front of the 
basement of the buildings, which are all connected to- 
gether, is painted of a deep crimson colour, and froma 
the immense quantity and size of the windows, re- 
‘sembles a collection of colossal hot-houses.- — 

In the church, which is very elegant, I saw the 
shrine of St. Alexander Nevsky, the tutelar saint of 
‘Russia, formerly one of its sovereigns, who was raised 
to that distinguished honour, “in consequence of his 
having most gallantly repulsed the Swedes, or Finns, 
ome centuries since, on the banks of the Neva. The 
monument and military trephies which adorn it, as 
well as the pillars and canopy under which it stands, 

“are of wrought massy silver, made from the first ore * 
of that metal ever discovered in Russia. One of the 
‘columas, which forms the back of the space allotted 
for the imperial family, is a whole length portrait of 
the late Empress, well executed, The altar, screen, 
sand decorations, are very superb. ‘There are cloisters 
ound the whole of the buildings, formed almost en- 
airely of double windows, by which, in winter, every 
house in Russia, of the least respectability, is pro- 
tected against the terrible severity of the cold; the 
goists, and all other avenues of air, being either co- 
wered with pasted paper or felt. Every part of the 
xnonastery appeared to be very neat and clean, and 
the midnsion of the archbishop handsome. The chant- 
‘ing of some fine deep-toned voices attracted me to the 
“chapel, where the mgnks, assisted by the priest, were 
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at their devotion. The dress of the 
larly gloomy ; on their heads they 
covered with black crape flowing 


former is sings: 
wore a high hat, 
down the backs: 


the habit, which fell below the ancles, was blacks 
cloth lined with a sombre dark blue stuff, their beards 
Were of a great length, and each monk carried a ro= 


sary of brown or black beads. . As 
several beautiful monuments jn th 
tracted my steps; they appeared t 


I was returning,, 
e churchyard ate. 
o be constructed! 


and arranged as in England. While engaged in exe» 


amining them, an elderly lady, in 
apparently about sixty years of age, 


deep mourning,, 
with a pale butt 


dignified face, leaning upon the arm of a graceful | 
g y oe de rs oS 

youth, clad in the same suit of sorrow, slowly passed | 

by me, and at some distance stopped’ before a small | 


but elegant tomb, which, from its 


unsullied white-- 


ness, had the appearance of having been but very * 
lately erected. 1 noticed them unobserved. They ° 


stood under the shade of a wide 
bitch, and turning towards the ch 


-spreading silver 
urch of the mo- 


nastery, the youth pulled off his hat, and they both 


prostrated and crossed themselves; 


according to the) 


forms of the Greek faith ; the female, then clasping® | 
-her hands, dropped her head upon the pedestal of the 


Monument, and appeared to be lost 


in prefound and — 


affecting meditation. The young man knelt by her 
side, and, if I mistook not the cause which moveds) 


his hand, he wept. Some minutes elapsed, they 


then arose, tenderly surveying the 


7 
spot, ascended a | 


hillock of grass, and kissed a little marble urn, which | 
surmounted the monument. My conjecture inclosed 
in it the heart of some long-loved husband and father.» 
They then withdrew in the same sad, solemn, and — 
impresssive manner, with which they entered, and [_ 
approached the object of their melancholy regard. 


The pedestal which supported the 


urn. was embele-° 


lished with two medaillons ; one represented Resig-” 
nation, with the face of a ‘beautiful female, upon 


which the most angelic sweetnéss 


appeared to trie 
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amph over languor and pain; the other depicted 
Hope, modestly, yet ardenily, looking to heaven. 


Se ese / 
"Ehere was a small inscription between the two heads, - 


in Russ, and underneath, the figures 1804. The 
Russians, like wise people, always bury their dead in 


the suburbs. “The late Empress never permitted bu-, 


rials in the day ; she thought, with some reference to 


the popular prejudice, that the gloom of the spectacle 


out to-be confined, as much as possible, to the rela- 
tives of the deceased ; and I should suppose that her 
ukase, regulating this awful ceremony, still conti- 
pues, for 1 never saw a funeral during my stay in 
Russia. . ; | 

_ Tbe superstition of the Russians is very - great. 
Upon the ceremony of blessing the waters in ‘the 
winter, when a large hole is perforated in the Neva, 
a ‘woman supplicated a priest to immerse her new- 
born child; the priest consenied, but in dipping the 
miserable litle sufferer, his fingers-were so benumbed, 
that he irrecoverably dropped it under the ice; the 
parent, with a smile of delight, exclaimed, ‘* He ts 
gone to heaven.” | ‘ee ) 

» As I walked along I observed, on each side of the 
street, several stands, each attended by a reverend 
looking long-bearded. Russian, with piroghi, or little 


pies filied with meat, next to which were eggs and — 


‘galted cucumbers, of which the Russians are. particu- 
Jarly fond, and in a third were pyramids of berries, 
much resembling a mulberry in shape, but ofa light 
yellowish colour, called the maroshki ; the cranberry, 
called the glukoi ; wild strawberries, whortle-berries, 
and cloud-berries, said to be excellent antiscorbutics. 
I cannot say much of the attractive cleanliness aud 
delicacy of the * patissier,’’. but a Russian stormach is 
not squeamish ; and for a very few copecs it may be, 
in the estimation of its owner, substantially and com- 
pletely filled. The fasts of the Russians are very fre= 
quent, and very rigidly observed. 


s 


exe 
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As a fast in England always reminds me of a feasty, 
T will just give a brief sketch of a Russian dinner,, 
which is seldom later than three o’clock : upon aj 
side-board in the drawing-room is always placed ay 
table filled with fish, meats, and sausages salted,) 
pickled, and smoked, bread and butter, and liqueurs 3} 
these airy nothings are mere running footmen of the 
dinner, which is in the following order: ‘a cold dish, 
generally of sturgeon, or some other fish, precedes, 
followed by soup, a number of made dishes, a profi) 
sion of roast and boiled meats, amongst which the) 
Ukraine beefis distinguishable, and abundance of very | 
excellentvegetables ; then pastry, anda desert of very” 
fine melons, and sour flavourless wall fruit ; the table: 
is covered with a variety of wines, and excellent ale! 
and beer. The master of the house or a cook carves,, 
and slices of every dish are handed round to the: 
guests. One of the most gratifying things that BE. 
always saw upon the table, was a large vase of ice: 
broken into small pieces, with which the guest cools. 
his wine and beer. In the yard every Russian house. 
has two large cellars, one warm for winter, and the» 
other filled with ice for the summer. The soup, and 
coffee, and chocolate are frequently iced. | 

After a few glasses of delicious wines, champagne) 
included, the lady rises, and the company retires to 
coffee in the drawing-room. The rooms of respect’ 
able houses are never papered, but where the sideg 
are not covered with silk orcotton, they are coloured | 
in a beautiful manner to resemble papering. In this’ 
act the nativesare uncommonly tasteful and rapid. | 

At the back of the Gastinoi-door are the fruit, 
bird, and poultry markets, in a street of wooden | 
sheds like those at a fair in England. Apples, pears, 
yaspberries, currants, peaches, excellent melons and 
pine apples are temptingly presented to the eye, and 
are all intolerably dear, even when you are permitted | 
to buy for half the price at first demfanded, for the | 
sastom of asking double the sum, intended to be 
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taken prevails in all this neighbourhood ; but as it is 
well known, it seldom answers. In the bird quarter 
were pigeons, sparrows, hawks, birds of the rock, and 
a few others, in greater numbers than variety: upon 
a beam in this place was suspended the image of a 
favourite Saint, with a lamp burning before her. In 
the poultry department very fine geese, ducks, and. | 
fowls, were in great abundance, ~The bank next at- 
tracted my attention: itis a large and very beautiful 
building of brick stuccoed, containing a centre and 
two wings, and adorned in front by a very handsome 
and elegant iron-railing. The whole of this neigh- 
beurhood is filed with kabacs and public-houses, 
where dinners are dressed, and beer, and mead, and 
brandy sold. . 
Ast the end of the grand perspective, the church of | 
the adwiralty, with its lofty spire, plated with ducat 
gold, having a vane in the form of a ship, presents 
itself, and, like a haughty female, ashamed im her 
proud attire of her medh origin and humble relations, 
seems scornfully to lift herself above the long gloomy 
line of low brick buildings which, with the yards be- 
hind, constitute the admiralty, and disfigure this part 
of the capital. ‘Time has proved that Peter the Great 
acted wisely in choosing the situation for his city. The 
shallowness ef the Neva presents am insuperable bar- 
vier to the fleets of Sweden, and a noble river, so clear 
that itis drank without filtration, divides and enriches 
the quarters of the city with the beauty and purity of » 
#ts waters: but, with the powerful facilities of build- 
ing ships at Cronstadt, a large impregnable island at 
the mouth of the Neva, in the gulf of Finland, and 
the grand naval arsenal of Russia, I must confess, in 
my poor opinion, he has not been equally judicious 
in establishing an admiralty at Petersburg. So little 
is the depth of water at the Jatter place, that wheu- 
eyer a ship of war is launched, she is obliged to be 
floated down to Cronstadt upon camels. Of the 
trouble and expense of such a removal let the reader 
¥OL. XZVIL. eS 
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judge, when I inform him that I saw this stupendouss 
machinery mounted upon thousands of wedges of 
wood, in a meadow, about half a mile from any water: 
in which they could be floated. My astonishment 
could not have been exceeded, had I beheld a firsts 
rate seventy-four upon the top of St. James's palace !! 
Suppose the clear shell of a larger ship than ever yeti 
was built were cut in two, and “each part put into ani 
outer case, but at such a distance from it as to leave: 
throughout,a hollow space of from eight to ten feet :: 
such was the appearance of the camels. 

An Engiishman cannot fail being struck with the: 
prodigious waste which occurs in the dock- yards, ims 
consequence of the carpenters using their hatchets; 
instead of the saw in dividing timber. The chips; 
form the perquisite .of the workmen ; but the go-- 
vernment would save an immense quantity of valuables 
timber would it give an equivalent, and insist upon) 
the use of the saw. _ In the naval constitution of Rus-- 
sia there is a regulation which tries aloud for reform; ; 
it is balloting for.rank, and the right of black-balling ;; 
terms which sufficiently explain the nature and abuses 
of an arrangement so degrading and odious to merit, 
and detrimental to the service. It appears also in-- 
judicious to send a young marine cadet to England! 
to learn navigation, upon a salary of from one “hune. 
dred and eighty to two hundred pounds per annum,, 
or perhaps to send him at all. Struck with new cus-- 
toms and fashions, he neglects his pursuits, establishess 
habits of expense, and returns with dissatisfaction to) 
his country upon a pay of twenty-five pounds per ane. 
num. 

There are several English officers in the service off 
the Emperor. The late. Sovereig n made overtures, top 
the celebrated Paul Jones to take the command of} 
one of his ships; as soonas it was known tothe Brit-+ 
ish officers, they immediately sent in their resignation. 
The intermixture of so many English subjects i in thee 
naval and commercial. departments of Russia, so) 


. 
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essential to their advancement, and consequently to the 
general interests of the empire, is likely to preserve 
a favourable disposition in that country toward the 
British nation. 

The house, or rather cottage, in which Peter the 
Great resided during the foundation of Petersburg, a 
city which is the growth of little more than a century, 
stands on the left of the Emperor's bridge in the road 
to the fortress. This litdle building, so sacred to the 
Russians, was covered over with a brick building of 
arcades by the late Empress, to protect and support 
it against the ravages of time. The rooms are three, 
all upon the ground floor, and very low: it was in 
this very cottage that a whimsical scene occurred 
whilst the fortress was building. ; 

Those detestable agents of government, spies, have 
no existence in Petersburg; without their banefnl 
“assistance, the police is so admirably and powerfully 
extended, that, like a spider’s web, whatever comes 
in contact with it, is felt from the centre tothe extre- 
mities. The commanding officers of the police do 
not rank with the ofhcers of the army, nor are they 
received with much respect in society. 

Thave hitherto omitted to mention the terrible 
annoyance of the bells of the Greek churches, the 
most deep-toned of any Lever heard : those -of one 
very near my chamber used every morning to curtail 
that little portion of sleep which legions of flies had 
‘allowed me. ‘To a stranger, the. drchinte clashing 
and jingling of these decp-mouthed tenants of the 
steeple, for an hour without any interval, is very 
harassing ; the bells, like saleable horses going to 4 
fair, are tied in succession, and by pulling the rope 
which connects them, the agreeable harmony of clash- 
ing is effected, whilst the melody of chiming is pro- 
duced by striking the particular bell with a wedge of 
‘ron. The Russian saints are said to be very fond of 
this matin music; and many was the time and oft 
that I wished it confined exclusively to their ears. 


” 
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Amongst the other early sounds of the busy mom+ 
ing, with which you aresaluted, some are very foreign) 
and others very familiar, to an Englishman, and mights 
if the flies would permit, half induce him to thin : 
that he were in. the capital of his own country = 
amongst the latter 1 was particularly delighted withy 
the cry of the frniterer, who, with a reverend beard, 
carried upon his head an oblong board, on which, ini 
little baskets ef birch bark, very seat and clean, thes 
choicest summer fruits of Russia were disposed. ; 

We were introduced to the English club by ag 
member, where the company is very select, consisting? 
of Russian and Pelish noblemen, foreigners of respect-- 
ability, and that truly dignified character, an English: 
merchant. The dinner is always excellent, and| 
‘served up in the English fashion: adjoining are rooms} 
fox billiards and reading, where the principal foreign 
papers are taken in. , 

Although I have expressed my attachment to thes 
Bussian, and like the good-humoured fellow pro-- 
digiously, yet I must admit that he has no objection i 
to improve his notions of earthly felicity by a little: 
occasional inebriation. Ata house where J passed 
the evening, previous te supper we bad been drinking ' 
some ale, which in this country is prized on account 
of its being both excellent and forbidden, having left 
_ # couple of bottles about half full upon the table when 

Supper was anneunced, a mest demure looking me-_ 
nial, witha lon’ beard, who stood behind my chair, 
was ordered to bring them in: after some little hesi- 
taticn, he informed his master ‘that he was very 
sorry for it, but that, as he passed through the room, 
by mere accident he had eniptied the bottles.” Na- 
ture, by some of fer odd freaks, very soon confirmed 
the truth of one part of this statement. This pro= 
pensity is much encouraged by the extraordinary 
number of festivals which occur in this country, par-, 
ticularly at the end of Lent; almost as many as those | 
of the civic corporation of London, which it is said 
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would present, if they were duly observed, a feast for 
every day in the year, and some over. 

The princely magnificence in which some of the 
Russian nobility live is prodigious. Many of the no- 
bles have three hundred servants; and one of that 
order, it is reported, had thirteen thousand in-constant 
attendance. ; } 

The manners of the Russian nobility very much 
partake of the mannres of the old school of France, 
and, in complimentary profession, perhaps a Kittle © 
exceed it. They are acute observers of human nature ; 
and knowing that their urbanity, on account of their 
polar situation, is generally suspected, they are even 
anxious to make a profuse display of it. They are 
remarkably hospitable, and very attentive to strangers. 
Connubial happiness amongst the higher orders seldom 
endures eleven months after the honey-moon, when 
the parties generally kiss, pout, part, and afterwards 
are happy. Divorce is not recognized by the laws of 
Russia, The road to Moscow frequently exhibits a 
singular spectacle of lords and their ladies, taking a 
balf yearly glance at each other as they meet, in ex- 
changing their residences in the two cities, for their 
mutal accommodation and amusement: this is the 
pearest,point of contact. The education of the young 
nobility very frequently suffers from the free and 
unguarded manner with which they receive every 
needy adventurer in the capacity of domestic tutor, 
particularly if he be an Englishman: English taylors, 
and servants out of- livery, and travelling valets, 
frequently become the preceptors and governors of 
children. A fellow of this description said one day : 
«© In summer I be clerk toa butcher at Cronstadt, 
and in winter I teaches English to the Russian nobi- 
lity’s children,” I knew a lady whose valet left her 
at Petersburg, in consequence of having been appoint- 
ed to the superintendence of the children of a Russian 
nobleman of high distinction, with a thousand rubles 
per annum, a table, and two slaves.’ The Russian 

T3 
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nobility are in general very extravagant, and conse= 
quently frequently embarrassed. their bills are ofteng 
at a discount of sixty, and even seventy pounds per? 
cent. J ; 
Soon after our arrival, we visited the grand ime. 
perial theatre, or opera house, called the Stone-+ 
Theatre, which stands in a large open place, nearly} 


in the front of the marine garrison, formerly the: 
new gaol, and the Nicolai canal. At four angles, 


in this spacious area, are four pavilions of iron, sup- 


portedby pillars of the same metal, restingupon acircu- | 
lar basement of granite, within which, in winter, large | 
&ar fires are constructed, the wind being kept off by vast 
circular moveable shutters of iron, for warming and) 


screening the servants of those who visit the theatre 
inthe winter. Previous to the erection of these sheds, 
many of those unfortunate persons were frozen te 
death. The government, attentive to the lives of the 
people, has interdicted performances at the opera, 
when the frost is unusually severe. The front is a 
noble portico, sapported by Doric pillars, the interior 
is about the size of Covent-Garden, of an oval shape, 
and splendidly but rather heavily decorated. The 
iower tier of boxes project from the sides, at\the back 


of which are pilasters, adorned with appropriate de- | 
corations, richly gilded ; above which are three rows 


of boxes, supported by Corinthian pillars, each of 
which, as well as those below, contain nine persons, 


Nothing less than the whole bex can be taken. It 


frequently happens that servants stand behind their | 


masters or mistresses in the boxes, during the perform-. 
-ance, and present a curious motley appearance. 
The imperial box is in the centre of the first tier, 
projecting a little, is small, and very plainly deco- 
rated. ‘he pit has seven or eight rows of seats with 


backs to them, in which a commodious portion of | 


space for each spectator is marked off by little plates’ 


of brass, numbered upon the top of the back seat; 
this part is called the fauteuils. Such is the order 


é 
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ssserved here, and in every theatre on the continen’, 
that however popular the piece, a spectator may, 
during any part of the performance reach his seat, 
in this part of the theatre, without any difficulty. 
Behind, but not boarded off, is the pit and the par- 
terre, The price of admission to the boxes and fau- 
teuils are two silver rubles, little more than five shil- 
jings. Thereare no galleries. The massy girandoles, 
one of which is placed at every pilaster, are never 
illuminated but when the imperial family are present, 
on which occasion only, a magnificent circle of large 
patent lamps is used, descending from the centre of 
the roof; at other times its place is supplied by one 
of smaller dimensions, when the obscurity which pre- 
wails induces the ladies generally to appear in an un- 
dress. Altheugh this gloom before the curtain is 
gaid to be advantageous to the effect of scenery, yet 
the eye is saddened, as it runs its circuit in vain for 
forms adorned with graceful drapery, the glittering 
gem, the nedding plume, and looks of adorned beauty 
that give fresh brilliants to the gay galaxy of light. 
This theatre is furnished with a great number of doors 
and passages, reservoirs of water, and an engine in 
ease of fire, and with concealed flues and stoves, to 
‘give it summer warmth in winter. it is always strong- 
ly guarded by a detachment from the guards, as well 
as by the police officers; who preserve the most ad- 
mirable order among the carriages and servants. It 
js not an ungratifying sight, after the opera, to pause 
at the doors and see with what uncommon skill and 
yelecity the carriages, each drawn by four horses, 

‘drive up to the grand entrance under the portico, 
‘receive their company, and gallop off at full speed; 
pockets are very rarely picked, and accidents seldom 
Jhappen. 

Owing to the size apd quantity of decorations, and 
the spacious arrangements of the boxes, I should not 
“think the theatre could contain more than twelve 
hundred persons. Its receipts have never yet ex- 
‘ceeded one thousand six hundred and eighty rubles, 
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or two hundred and forty pounds. The orchestra waz 
very full, and combined the first-rate powers of muj 
sic. The scenes were handsome and well managed: 
A room was formed of entire sides, and well furr 
nished ; and a garden was displayed with all its chaz 
racteristics. The Emperor contributes very munifii 
cently to the support of this theatre ; and as all the 
mechanists and workmen are his slaves, they are al! 
under admirable discipline. The curtain ascends ay 
six o'clock precisely. No after-piece, as with us, 
only now and then a ballet succeeds the opera, which 
is generally concluded by nine o'clock, when the 
company go tothe summer gardens, drive about the: 
city, or proceed to card and supper parties. : 
The Russian noblemen are fond of the drama ;; 
almost every country mansion has a private theatres 
‘Those of the nobility, who, from disgust to the courty 
or some other cause, confine their residence to Mos-= 
cow and the adjacent country, live in the voluptuous: 
magnificence of eastern Satraps: after dinner theyy 
frequently retire toa vast rotunda, and sip their coffee,, 
during a battle of dogs, wild bears, and wolves ; from 
thence they go to their private theatres, where greatt 
dramatic skill is frequently displayed by their slaves,, 
who perform, and who also furnish the orchestra, 
These people are tutored by French players, who are: 
very liberally paid by their employers, ~ 


A GLOOMY CATASTROPHE. 


It is with deep regret that I approach this delicate: 
and awful subject. Humanity would gladly cover it* 
with the pall of oblivion; but justice to the memory of ’ 
an unhappy monarch, and to the chief of the august. 
family of Russia, demand a candid. though careful 
developement of the events which preceded the fall of ’ 
the last Emperor, The original source of my infor- 
mation is from one who beheld the catastrophe which 
I am about to relate, whom I can neither name nor 
doubt : acatastrophe which is too near the period in 
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“hich I write, not to render an unrestrained disclo- 
‘sure of all the particulars with which I have been . 
furnished, unfair if not imprudent. The causes that 
first created those weil-known prejudices which 
Catherine II. cherished against her son, have pe- 
‘rished with her; but all the world knows, that, 
during the many years which rolled away between 
the Grand Buke’s arrival at the age of maturity and 
his elevation to the throne, his august mother never 
admitted him to any participation ef power, but kept 
dim in a state of the most abject and maortifying se- 
_paration from the court, and in almost total ignorance 
of the affairs of the empire. Althoagh Paul, by his 
birth, was generalissimo of the armies, he was never 
permitted to head a regiment ; and although, by the 
same right, grand admiral of the Baitic, he was inter- 
dicted frem even visiting the fleet at Cronstadt. To 
these painful privations may be added, that when he 
svas reconamended, that is, erdered to travel, duriag 
his absence Catherine seized and sent to Siberia one 
of his mest cherished friends, because she discovered 
“that he had inforeaed ker son of some inconsiderable 
‘state affair. Thus Paul beheld himself not only se- 
wered from the being who gave him birth, but from 
all the ordinary felicities of life. The pressure of his | 
“hand excited suspicion ; peril was in his attachment, 
and in his confidence guilt and treason. He could 
not havea friend, without farnishing a victim. 

A gentleman nearly connected with me, now no 
more, aman of talemt and acute observation and ve- 
_racity, had several years since the honour of spending 
ashort period at the little secluded court of Gatchina, 

‘upon which, as the dazzling beams of imperial favour 
never shone, the observer was left in the tranquillity 
of the shade, to make a more calm, steady, and un- 
_ diverted survey. At this time, Paul displayed a mind 

very elegantly inclined, and without being brilliant, 
highly cultivated, accomplished and informed, frank 
and generous, brave and magnanimous, a heart ten- 
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der and affectionate, and a disposition very swee: 
though most acutely and poignantly susceptible : h 
person was not handsome, but his eye was penetrating 
and his manners such as denoted the finished gentle 
man. In his youth he was seen by the bed-side C 
the dying Panin, the hoary and able minister & 
Catherine, and his tutor, kissing and bathing his hanj 
with tears. Asan evidence of his intellectual vigour 
let the elaborate and able ukase, by which he settle. 
the precedence and provision of the imperial family 
unquestionably his own unassisted composition, bb 
referred to. He loved his amiable princess, and hi 
children, with the most ardent, the most indulgens 
fondness, and it was the labour of their love, as well 
as of bis servants, who were devotedly attached té 
him, to requite his affections and graciousness, and te 
endeavour to fill up with every endearing, every, 
studied attention, the gloomy chasm which had beers 
formed by an unnatural and inexplicable neglect ; bua 
this chasm was a bottomless abyss, upon the brink of 
which his wounded spirit was ever wandering! Pauh 
possessed a high martial inclination, and, reflectings 
that he might one day mount the throne ofa military 
empire, he made the art of war the principal object 
of his studies ; but neither this pursuit, so copious, 
so interesting, nor the endearments of those who sur~ 
rounded him, could expel from his mind the sense of 
liis injuries. He beheld himself, the second person-: 
age and the destined ruler of the empire, postponedt 
to the periodical favourite of bis moiher, the ministert 
of her unbounded voluptuousness, not unfrequentlyy 
elevated to the presidency of the Hermitage from thet 
ranks, with no other pretensions than vigorous healthy 
anda mighty frame; whilst, on the other hand, the: 
bleeding shade of his father was for ever, in his mor-- 
bid imagination, pointing to his wound, and whisper=- 
ing revenge. hus exiled from the heart ot his mo-- 
ther, is it a matter of surprize that he should exclude: 
her from his own ? . 
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Catherine more than ence observed, that her son 
would not long occupy the throne after.her decease 
and it bas been the fashion to say, that her alienation 
from him was justified by the events which succeeded 
her death. With this prophetic spirit, she devoted 
all her care to the education of her grand-sons, Alex- 
ander and Constantine, and exercised all the powers 
she possessed towards the consummation of ber pre- 
diction. She foretold that the flower which she had 
planted would wither early: she shook it till every 
blossom fell, and shaded it so, that the dew of heaven 
should never visit it more: she pressed and pierced 
the delicate and ardent mind of her son until she 
subverted it. Was it then a proof of inspiration, to 
prognosticate the brevity of his reign over an empire, 
the history of which has too often and fatally proved, 
that however despotic its government, and there is 
not one under heaven more absolute, a cautious and 
dexterous cultivation of the interest, feelings, preju- 
dices, and affections of the peuple, is inseparable 
from the safety of the ruler. 

A short time before her demise, Catherine com- 
mitted to P Z——, her last favourite, whom she 
highly esteemed, a declaration of her wll, addressed 
to the senate, purporting that Paul should be passed 
over in the succession, and that the Grand Duke 
[Alexander should mount the vacant throne. As soon 
as the favourite was acquainted with the sudden death 
of the Empress, he flew to Pavlovsk, about thirty- 
five versts from the capital, where Paul occasionally 
resided, whom he met on the road; and, after a short 
explanation, delivered up to him this important docu- 
ment. Paul, charmed with his zeal and loyalty, pre- 
served him,in all his honours and fortunes, whilst a 
general aud rapid dispersion to all points of the com- 

ass, instantaneously succeeded amongst the mem- 
bers of the male seraglio of the hermitage. The 
Emperor ascended the throne without difficulty, but 
a total stranger to his subjects, One of the lirst mea- 
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sures of his reign displayed, in a very singular war 
ner, the native goodness of his heart, under the 
elouds that rapidly began to overshadow it, in anact 
ef piety towards his niurdered father, whose remaing! 
he removed from the church of St. Alexander Nevskpy 
called the Monastery; and having exhibited them ee 
great funeral state, he consigned them to the sepulchres 
ef Catherine IE. in the cathedral of St. Peter and Shy 
Paul.. Vhe latter part of this extraordinary transaction 
has often induced me to think that Paul did not beheved 
that bis mother issued the order for the assassinations 
ef his father. At this eccentric solemnity, he coms» 
pelled Count Alexey Orloff, and itince Baratynsk¥, 
under whose bands the unhappy monarehis said tay 
have perished, tostand om each side of the Body. as 16! 
lay in state, and afterwards to follow it to the toa bY 
as the principal mourners, a 
Not long after this event, bis naing began occasions: 
alty to display the most fearfuhsyrptoms of distrace 
tion; but whem his reason was restored. the hapless. 
Emperor never failed to endeavour, with the most’ 
affecting sensibility, to sepair the rain and: havoe 
which his delirium had occasioned. ‘The deposedk. 
Stanislaus, the broken-hearted King of Poland, par 
took alternately of his bencticence and severity ; bué 
with what demonstration of respect and genuine grief 
did the Emperor attend the obsequies of this last of 
the Sarmates> On that gloomy oceasion, he com-. 
manded in person the guards who-assisted at the fu= 
neral; and uncovering himself, with the most aftect= 
ing emotions, saluted the coffin as it passed. To the 
memory of the hoary and heroic Suvaroff, who fell a | 
broken-hearted victitn to the distraction of hig im= 
perial master, in periods of agonized and compunc- 
tious reflection, he raised a colossal statue of bronze, _ 
in the vast area behind Benskoi’s palace, opposite to- 
Romantzoff’s monument; and, on the days when he © 
reviewed his troops. there, he used to order them to: 
maarch by in open’ order, ‘and face the statue, which 
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he said represented one of the greatest and bravest 
generals of his own or any other ace. 


Notwithstanding the important service which 


big Zz had rendered him, the emperor could 
Never scparate him, in his mind’s eye, from the 

aresses of his mother, and speedily becume disgusted 
with him; spoke of him with great asperity to his 
friends, and at length, converting the bounty of 
Catherine into a robbery, he denounced him as a 
defaulter to the imperial treasury of half a million of 
rubles; and, convinced of the justice of the allega- 
tion, proceeded, without loss of time, to sequester 
the vast estates which belonged to him and to his two 
brothers. Driven to desperation by such conduct, 
one of the sufferers, the second brother, one day 
boldly walked up to the emperor upon the parade, 
and, with manly eloquence, represented the injustice 
of his measures. Paul received him without anger, 
heard -hitn without interruption, reflected, and re- 
stored the property: but the original disgust rapidly 
returnitig, he ordered P Z—— to reside upon 
his estate, to which he submitted for a considerable 
time. But the mind of the exile was too ardent to 
endure seciusion; ambitious, bold, active, and en- 
terprizing, he determined upon releasing himself 
from the unjust constraint imposed upon him by his 
sovereign, the delirium of whose mind now frequently 
burst forth with all the fury and desolation of a con 
vulsed volcano. Messrs. Otto, Sieyes, and Lalleyrand, 
who at that time formed a diplomatic trio, or rather 
were spies at the court of Petersburg, with the dex- 
terity of talent, and the subtilty of Frenchmen, re- 
solyed to turn the gathering storm to the advantage of 
their own country, by means which, extending be- 
yond their calculation and their wishes, finally and 
rapidly led to the overthrow of the emperor. Under 
their tuition, a French actress was introduced on the 


boards of the French theatre at Petersburg, and placed | 


in such situations of allurement, that the eye of the 
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«Means of their success. A French actress was des 
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emperor could not but notice her. The rain of doy 
Mestie happiness furnished these politicians with the 


tined to estrange the emperor from his family, and to 
Create a temporary and terrible change in the affairr 
of Europe. Madame Chevalier possessed that styl 

of face which, without being regularly handsomey. 
was more sweet, expressive, and captivating, thane 
the exact symmeétry of a finished beauty. Her per=. 
son was small, but delicate, and rather en bon point; 
her manners were of the highest order, and clichantall 
every one who approached her. The emperor was 
fond of music: madame Chevalier excelled upon the 
harp, and sung to it some sweet and crafty verses,,, 
composed by one of her three employers, and whichf 
she herself had set to music; the subject of whichs 
was, the martial skill, valour, and generosity of thes 
emperor. She had not spread’ her witcherjes long,, 
before an evening was appointed for a private gratifie- 
cation of the musical taste of the emperor. Thiss 
syren very scon became the sole idol of his shattered! 
mind, which she moved according to the direction) 
of her secret principals, until the emperor withdrew? 
himself from his alliance with Austria, recalled! 
Suvaroff and his army covered with glory, crowded | 
the roads to Siberia with British subjects, and filled, 
with terror and consternation the Exchange of the | 
British empire. I mean not to enumerate all the Ca= 
lamities which followed: they were too signal not to 
be widely known, too recent not to be well remem= | 
bered; and from their very nature, incontestibly 
proved the aberration of those faculties which coulk 5 | 
alone, by their presence, tender the emperor respon= 
sible fer all the misery, dismay, and ruin, whic . 
threatened the very existence of the empire. P “ 
Z—— yesolyced upon availing himself of the influence 
of the fair favourite, to whom he addressed himself 
with all the insinuation of person, manners, wit, and | 
money; having engaged her in his fayour, he made. | 
tw 
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her acquainted with count K , aman who, from 
having been about the person of Paul in the meniat 
capacity of a valet, at last obtained a high place in his 
affection; di-tinguished honour, and great wealth, 
The more firmly to bind K to his interest, P- 
Z- feigned an honourable passion for the daugh- 
ter of the former, who was, like all the sudden 
favourites of fortune, much pleased at the prospect 
of an alliance with a very distinguished tamily, Count 
K —— and madame Chevalier, conceived many plans 
for prevailing upon his majesty to restore Z—— to 
his favour. At length, one evening, when she had 
tranquillized the mind of the emperor, and excited 
in him an appearance of gaiety by the vivacity of her 
vit, and some of her most successful songs, she art- 
fully insinuated that P—— Z—— was the most un- 
happy man alive in being deprived of the emperor's 
favour, and of the power of promoting the interests of 
one of the greatest geniuses that ever mounted the 
Czarian throne, to whom he was most inviolably 
attached. The emperor paused, and expressed some 
doubt of the truth of the statement; but upon her 
reassuring him of its sincerity, accompanied by some 
of those little blandishments which no woman ever 
knew how to display with more finished address than 
madame Chevalier, Paul granted her petition, and 
recalled Z% to the residence, where he few with 
the celerity of a courier, and threw himseif at the 
feet of the emperor, by whom: he was graciously re- 
ceived, and from whose presence he withdrew to 
present his fair advocate with the stipulated reward, 
a magnificent aigrette of diamonds, valued at sixty 
fhousand rubles. Whatever private pique 2-—-- , 
might have cherished against his imperit master, [ 
believe that it was wholly lost in his review of the 
deteriorated and dreadful condition of the empire, 
and in those awful measures of restoration whica 
were afterwards resorted to. Z—-— gradually and 
warily unfolded his mind to K » who as‘cau- 
u 2 
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tiously entered into his views, until their confidences 
was con:pletely establiched.. The result of their de-- 
liberations was, that, to save the empire, it was. Ni@-s 
cessary that the emperor should be removed. They 
next prevailed upon count P=——, the governor of the? 
city, and count P——, a yery young nobleman, but off 
considerable family interest, the son of the celebrated! 
general, who so eminently distinguished himself in the: 
Turkish war, and also the prince Y—-, and some other > 
persons of great rank and consequence. All of these : 
noblemen were actuated by no other motive, than to; 
prevent the final ruin of their country, and for this) 
purpose they determined to place in peril their lives 
and their fortunes. 

In their conferences, which were managed with} 
admirable discretion, it was resolved that Paul should | 
che: and, like Caesar, it was destined that he should | 
perish in the ides of March, cn the day of the festival | 
called Maslaintza. ; 

I think I hear the voice of humanity exclaim, , 
** Why not provisionally remove the unhappy mo-. 
narch from the throne?” Alas! the constitution of ” 
Russia possesses none of those mild and beneficent. 
provisions, which endear our own constitution to us a 
thousand and a thousand times. When the ruler is. 
once mounted on the throne, an abyss opens below, 
and the descent from the last step ‘is into eternity. 
I am endeavouring to illustrate motives, not justify 
them; the record is before another tribunal? It is. 
scarcely necessary for me to observe, that the august - 
family of Paul were wholly unacquainted with the 
meditated blow. 

The emperor, from an aversion he had taken to. 
those palaces, which formed the favourite residence | 
of Catherine, resolved upon building a palace for 
himself. The gorgeous magnificence of Zarsko Zelo, | 
and of the winter palace, and a!! the orienta} voluptu- 
cusness of the hermitage, were hateful to him 3; indeed, 
to such an elevation had his abhorrence of these places. | 
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attaned, that he had determined io reduce them 
to the dust, that only , 

“« The blackness of ashes should mark where they stood.” 
His fate, which was fast approaching, prevented 
the accomplishment of this irretrievable ‘act of de- 
lirium. The emperor and his family resided, at the 
time when ‘the confederacy had resolved upon his re- 
‘moval, in the new palace of St. Michacl. It is au 
enormous quadrangular pile, of rea Dutch brick, 
rising froma massy basement of bewn granite; it 
stands at the bottom of the summer gardens, and the 
lofty spire of. its Greek chapel, richly covered with 
ducat gold, rising above the trees, has a beautiful 
appearance. 

“As Paul was anxious to inhabit this palace as soon 
after he was crowned as possible, the masons, the 
carpenters, and various artificers, toiled with ineredi- 
ble labour by day and by torch-light, under the sultry 
sun of the sunimer, and in all the severity of a polar 


winter, and in three years this enormous and magnis 1 


‘ficent fabric was completed. ‘The whole is moated 
round, and when the stranger surveys its bastions of 
‘granite, and numerous draw-bridges, he is naturally 
Jed to conclude, that it was intended for the last asy- 
jum of a prince at war with his subjects. Those who: 
have seen its massy walls, and the capaciousness and 
variety of its chambers, will easily admit that an act 
of violence might be committed in one room, and 
not be heard by those who occupy the adjoining one; 
and that a massacre might be perpetrated at one end, 
‘and not known at the other. Paul took possession of 
this palace as a place of strength, and beheld it with 
rapture, because his imperial mother had never even 
seen it. Whilst his family were here, by every act 
of tenderness endeavouring to soothe the terrivle per-" 
turbation of his mind, there were not wanting those 
who exerted every stratagem to inflame and increase. 
it. These people were constantly insinuating, that every 
hand was armed against him. With this impression, 
u3 
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which added fuel to his burning brain, he ordered a 
secret sigircase to be constructed, which, leading © 
from his own chamber, passed under a false stove | 
in the anti-room, and led by a small door to the 
terrace, DI 
It was the custom of the emperor to sleep in an | 
outer apartment next to the empress’s, upon a sopha, | 
in his regimentals and boots, whilst the grand duke | 
and duchess, and the rest of the tniperial fanaily, ») 
were lodged at various distances, in apartments be- 
low. the story which he occupied. On the 10th day > 
of March, O.S. 1801, the day preceding the fatal’ 
night, whether Paul’s apprehension, or aionymous 
information, suggested the idea, is not known, but 
conceiving that a storm was ready to burst upon him, — 
he sent to count P » the governor of the city, one 
- of the noblemen who had resolved on his destruction: © 
**T am infutmed, P » said the emperor, “that¥ 
there is a conspiracy on foot against me; do you 
think it necessary to take any precaution?’ The- 
count, without betraying the least emotion, replied, 
“Sire, do not suffer such apprehensions to haunt your ~ 
mind; if there were aby combiaations forming 
against your majesty’s person, I am sure I should be # 
acquainted with it.” “Then Iam satisfied,” said the — 
emperor, and the governor withdrew. Before Paul 
retired to rest, he unexpectedly expressed the most 
tender solicitude for the empress and his children, 
kissed them with all the warmih of farewel fondness, 
and remained with them longer than usual; and after 
he had visited the sentinels at their different posts, he 
retired to his chamber, where he had not long re- 
mained, before, under some colourable pretext, that 
satisfied the men, the guard’ was changed by the 
officers who had the command for the night, and 
were engaged in the confederacy. An hussar, whom 
the emperor had particularly honoured by his notice 
and attention, always at night slept at his bed-room 
deor, in the anti-room. It was impossible to res 
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move this faithful soldier by any fair means. At this 
momentous period, silence reigned throughout the 
palace, except where it was disturbed by the pacing 
of the sentinels, and only a few lights were to be 
geen distantly and irregularly gleaming through the 
windows of this dark colossal abode. In the dead of 
the night, Z and his friends, amounting to eight 
or nine persons, passed the draw bridge, _ easily 
ascended the staircase which led to Paul's chamter, 
and met with no resistance till they reached the anti- 
room, when the faithful hussar, awakened by the 
noise, challenged them, and presented his fusee: 
ouch 25 they must have all admired the brave fidelity 
of the guard, neither time nor circumstances would 
admit of an act of generosity, which might have en- 
dangered the whole plan. Z—— drew his sabre and 
eut the poor fellow down, Paul, awakened by the 
noise, sprung from his sopha: at this moment the 
whole party rushed into bis room; the unhappy so- 
yereign, anticipating their design, at first endeavoured 
to intrench himself in the chairs and tables, then 
recovering, he assumed a high tone, told them they 
were his prisoners, and called upon them to surren- 
der. Finding that they fixed their eyes steadily and 
fiercely upon him, and continued advancing towards 
him, he implored them to spare his life, declared his 
consent instantly to relinquish the sceptre, and to. 
accept of any terms which they would dictate. In 
his raving, he offered to make them princes, and to: 
give them estates, and titles, and orders, without 
end. They now began to press upon him, when he 
made aconvulsive effort to reach the window: in 
the attempt he failed, and indeed so high was it. 
from the ground, that had he succeeded, the expe- 
dient would only have put a more instantaneous period 
to his misery. In the effort he very severely cut his 
hand with the glass; and as they drew him back he 
grasped a chair, with which he felled one of the assail-_ 
ants, and a desperate resistance took place. So great 


floor ; Paul, recovering from the blow, again implore 
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was the noise, that notwithstanding the massy walls 
and thick double folding-doors, which divided th ; 
apartments, the empress was disturbed, and begam 
to cry for help, when a voice whispered in her cary, 
and imperatively told her to remain quiet, otherwise, 
if she uttered another word, she should be put tor 
instant death. Whilst the emperor was thus ee | 
a last strugele, the prince Y. struck him on one 
of his temples with his fist, and laid him upon thee 


oie 
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ed his life; at this moment the heart of P_— Z——s 
relented, and, upon being observed to tremble and | 
hesitate, a young Hanoverian resolutely exclaimed, , 
““ We have passed the Rubicon - if we spare his life, | 
before the setting Of to-morrow’s sun, we shall be bis ; 
victims!” upon which he took off his sash, turned it | 
twice round the naked neck of the emperor, and | 
giving one end to Z » and holding the other him- 
self, they pulled fora considerable time with al] their 
force, until their miserable sovereign was no more ; 
they then retired from the palace without the least. 
molestation, and returned to their respective homes. 
What occurred after their departure can be better. 
conceived than depicted: medical aid was resorted to, 
but in vain; and upon the breathless body of the 
emperor fell the tears of his widowed empress and 
children, and domestics; nor was genuine grief ever 
more forcibly or feelingly displayed than by him on. 
whose brow this inelancholy event had planted the | 
crown. | 
The sun shone upon a new order of things, At 
seven o'clock the intelligence of the demise of Paul 
spread through the capital. The interval of time, 
from its first communication to its diffusion over every | 
part of Petersburg, was scarcely perceptible, At the 
parade Alexander presented himself on horseback, . 
When. the’ troops, with tears rolling down their rug- | 
ged and sun-browned faces, hailed him with loud 
and cordial acclamation. The young emperor was 
overwhelmed, and at the moment mounting the 
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throne of the most extensive empire under heaven, 
he was seen to turn from the grand and affecting 
spectacle and weep. 3 
~ What followed is of a very subordinate considera- 
tion; but perhaps it will be eagerly asked, to what 
extremity did the avenging arm of justice pursue the 
perpetrators of the deed? Mercy, the brightest jewel 
of every crown, and a forlorn and melancholy con- 
viction that the reigning motive was the salvation of 
the empire, prevented her from being vindictive. 
Never upon the theatre of life was there presented a 
scene of more affecting magnanimity; decency, not 
revenge, governed the sacrifice, "P——- Z—-— was 
ordered not to approach the imperial residence, and 
the governor of the city was transferred to Riga. As 
soon as madame Chevalier was informed of the de- 
mise of her imperial patron, she prepared, under the 
protection of her brother, a dancer, for flight, with a 
booty of nearly a million of rubles. A police officer 
was sent to inspect and report upon her property: 
amongst a pile of valuable articles, he discovered a 
diamond cross of no great intriusic value, which had 
been given by Peter I. toa branch of the imperial 
family, and on that account much esteemed; it was 
to recover this that the officer was sent, who obtained 
it, after the most indecent and unprincipled resist- 
ance on her part. Passports were then granted to 
madame Chevalier and her brother. Thus terminated 
this extraordinary and impressive tragedy, 

We proceeded to the Taurida palace, built by Ca- 
therine II. and given by her to her distinguished 
favourite prince Potemkin, vpon whom she lavished 
unprecedented dignities aut treasure. She bestowed 
upon him the name of the Taurian, in honour of his 
conquest of the Crimea, and called this building after 
him. Upon the death of the prince, the empress 
purchased it of his family for a vast sum. The grand 
front of this building, which is of brick, stuccoed 
white, is toward the street leading to the convent des 
demoiselles, in the east end of the city, consisting 
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of acentre, adorned with a portico supported by cos 
fumns, aud a large cupola of copper painted green,, 
and extensive wings. A variety of out-offices, oranss 
geries, and hot-houses, reach from the wing to a pros| 
digtous distance ; in the front isa court-yaid, divided 
trom the street by a handsome railing, The exterior’ 
of this building is very extensive, but low; and al. 
though it has a princely appearance, does not excites 
the astonishment that a stranger feels in entering it, 
The pleasure grounds are small, but beautifully laid | 
out by Mr. Gould, who was a pupil of the celebrated | 
Browne ; and who, at the advanced age of seventy=. 
{wo years, beliolds this little paradise, which he Cres» 
ated from a mephitic bog, flourishing and exciting | 
the admiration of foreigners, and in the shade ok 
which Potemkin, Catherine the Great, and two suce 
ceeding emperors of Russia, have sought tranquillity 
and repose from the oppressive weight of publi¢e 
duty. ; | 
The first room we entered from the garden, was 
the celebrated hall in which prince Potemkin gaye 
the most gorgeous and costly entertainment ever 
recorded since the days of Roman voluptuousness ; 
Iam not able to communicate to my readers the | 
ideas which this enormous room excited. Ifa pagan | 
were to be transported into it in his sleep, when he 
awoke he could not fail of thinking that he had un=__ 
dergone an apotheosis, and had been conducted to, 
the banqueting-room of Jupiter. It was built after | 
the unassisted design of Potemkin, and unites, to a 
sublime conception, all the graces of finished taste, _ 
This prodigious room is supported by double rows of | 
colossal Doric pillars, opening on one side into a vast, 
pavilion, composing the winter garden, which I saw | 
prepared for the emperor, who resides here for a short 
time every year, just before | left Petersburg, This 
garden is very extensive: the trees, chiefly orange, of 
all Cnormous size, are sunk in the earth in theirtubs, and | 
are entirely covered with fine mould: the walks are 
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travelled, wind and undulate in a very delightful 
nanner, are neatly turfed, and lined with roses and 
ther flowers: the whole of the pavilion is lighted 
vith lofty windows: from the ceiling depend several 
nagnificent lustres of the richest cut glass. 

Here, whilst the polar winter is raging without, 
sovering the world in white, and hardening the earth 
o marble; when water tossed in the air drops down 
nice; may be seen the foliage, and inhaled the 
ragrance, of an Arabian grove, in the soft and be- 
ign climate of an Italian spring. ‘The novelty and ’ 
roluptuous luxuriance of this green refreshing specta- 
le, seen through a colonnade of massy white pillars, 
nd reduplicated by vast mirrors, is matchless. Bes 
ween the columns, now no longer incumbered with 
yoxes for spectators as they formerly were, are a great 
iumber of beautiful statues and colossal casts: the 
wo celebrated vases of Carrara marble, the largest 
n the world, occupy the centre of the room leading 
o the winter garden. The Dying Gladiator, Cupid 
ind Psyche, a recumbent Hermaphrodite, and many 
ther exquisite productions of the chisel, afford ample 
ratification to the man of taste. Amongst the busts 
s that of the right honourable Charles James Fox, 
yy Nollekens; an admirable likeness of that distin- 
fuished orator. Paul, during his temporary aversion to 
he English, ordered this bust into the cellar; whe- 
her he intended that his spleen should carry the 
narks of some humour, I knew not. His august 
uiccessor removed it from the region of the Tuscan, 
nice, and the depths of darkness, and ordered it to. 
ccupy its present station, where, by the side of 
rrecian and Roman virtue, the sun of heaven shines 
all upon it. Opposite to the winter garden is a 
eautiful saloon, divided from the hall only by the 
olonnade, which is filled with rare antiques, princi~ 
ally busts. Amongst them a head of Achilles, and, 
‘small Silenus, are justly regarded as the most pre= 
lous, During the darkened hours of Paul, he con-, 
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verted this palace intoa garrison; and the hall, pavii 
lion, and saloon into a riding-school for his troops. 
The rest of the rooms, which are upon the ground! 
floor, have been elegantly but very simply fitted ap 
by the present emperor, and all their gorgeous hangs 
ings, furniture, and decorations, have been removed 
and deposited in magazines. In one of the room: 
there is a set of superb lustres, every drop of glass i 
which may be set. in motion by clock-work, concealed 
in the centre, when it presents the appearance of 4 
little cascade. The theatre, which has been muell 
reduced, is still spacious, and’ very handsome. : 
In one of the prince Potemkin’s journies to the 
Crimea, Mr. Gould attended him, being at that time 
bis head gardener, and was preceded by several hun+ 
dred assistants. Whenever the prince halted, if if 
were only for a day, he found his travelling pavilions 
raised, and surrounded by a garden in the English! 
taste, composed of trees and shrubs, raised and carried 
forward as the cavalcade proceeded, and divided by 
gravel walks. Yet, strange to relate, amidst. thig, 
Asiatic pomp, whilst the subordinate attendants fared 
upon every dainty that wealth could purchase, the 
poor Englishman, whenever the prince requested hime 
‘to travel in his carriage, which frequently occurred, 
was obliged to put up with the most homely farey 
which ‘Potemkin, always irregular and eceentri¢y 
generally preferred. At a sunzptuous entertainment, 
where every rarity of epicurism invited the appetites 
the prince has been known to order a raw carrot, 
turnip, and to dine upon it. eee: | 
We proceeded to the great national bath on @ 
Saturday, which seems to be a purifying day every) 
where, After passing over a raised wooden vee | 
the side of a long wooden wall, we halted at a houses 
built of the same materials, which formed the grand: 
entrance. Here, upon paying five copecs a-piecey 
from a-hole in a dark shed, or magazine of birch ro 
with the leaves on, a hand poked out one of them to 
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each of 43, which we took, without at the time know- 
ing for what purpose they were to be used. On the 
entrance on each side were stalls of black bread, little 
pies, quass, and liqueurs. In the first court we be- 
held men and women indiscriminately mingled toge- 
4her, ina state similar to that which preceded the 
slightest notion of breeches and waistcoats, They 
‘were arranged like so many hounds in a dog-kennel, 
upon benches tier upen tier, where they were wring- 

-ing their beards and combing and plaiting their hair. 
In the middle of the yard was a jet d’eau playing mntoa 
great wooden cistern; as the bathers came out of the 
vapour-room, red and reeking with heat, they ran to 
this tank, and filling a bucket with cold water, raised 
it, and threw it over their heads. When thesé baths 
are near ariver they plunge into it, and in the winter 
roll themselves in the snow. 

I opened the door of the vapour-reom, in which I 
could not continue above a minute, and in that time 
a profuse perspiration came over me. The room was 
capacious; women and men were piled one above 
another ampbitheatrically ; the vapour which filled 
the room, and gave it the atmosphere of a digester, 
was produced from water being thrown upon a great 
number of heated stones, some of thefn red hot. In 
this place, to assist the cause of perspiration and wash- 
ing, they exchange the little tender and delicate offices 
of flogging, soaping, and rubbing each other down. 
The Russians in this, as well as many other customs, 
pear a strong analogy to the Grecians. ‘These scenes, 
such is the effect of habit, are seldom productive of 
libertinism, even amongst the natives; to every fo- 
reigner they cannot fail to be offensive and repulsive. 
If a painter wishes to delineate a Venus, or even any 
part of the figure, let him not go toa Russian bath 
for a model. My curiosity was soon satisfied; I 
visited no other part of the building, and right glad 
was I to quit this disgusting scence. These baths, 
however, which are to be found in every village, 
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prove that the Russians are naturally ‘clean. Aftere 
these ablutions, clean shirts and shifts are put on for® 
Sunday. : 


As I was one day walking by the side of the canal | 
which runs before the opera-house, I saw two young, , 
and I think I may add, modest women, seeking shele» 
ter from the sun in the limpid stream. The forms of i 
these Musidoras did more honour to their sex, thaa, 
any which I had before seen. . | 
The Russians beat. all the doctors hollow. They 
have one simple (I know not if certain) cure for every | 
description of disease, viz. two glasses of brandy, a 
écourging and soaping in the vapour-bath, and a rolh 
in the Neva, or snow, 1 
As I was returning from his elephantic majesty, a 
friend of mine pointed to a Russian who was crossing 
a bridge, and informed me that some years since he 
was one of the leading characters of a sect, whose 
tenets extended eternal rewards of happiness to those | 
Who, crossing the great design of God in creating 
man, deprived themselyes of the possibility of becom- 
ing the fathers of families: against the spreading 
fanaticism of these Monstrous visionaries, which. 
aimed at the radical extinction of society, Catherine | 
the Second directed a prompt and decisive blow ;_ 
those of its wretched and deluded followers who are | 
Known, are branded, wherever they appear, with | 
public derision. ] 
_ Catherine put down a sect still more formidable, | 
and by the following whimsically wise manner, saved | 
her people from the baneful contagion of French prin- | 
ciples. During that revolution, which portended || 
ruin to all the sacred establishments of ail nations, 
when in England Pitt trampled out the brightening 4) 
embers, and saved his country from the devouring | 
flames, a group of mischievous emissaries from France 
arrived at Petersburg, and began, in whispers amongst _ | 
the mob, to persuade the poor droshka driver, and 
the ambulaory vender of honey quass, that thrones | 
. } 
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were only to be considered as stou!s, and that they 
had as much right to sit upon one of them as their’ 
empress: Catherine, concealing her real apprehen- 
sions, availed herself of the powers with which she 
was clothed, without shedding a drop of blood. She 
knew ridicule to be, in able hands, a powerful wea- 
pon, and resolved to wield it upon the present occa-— 
sion. One evening the police cfficers were ordered 
to seize all these illuminated apostles of liberty, and 
bear them away to the lunatic asylum, where the em- 
press had direcied that their heads should be shaved 
and blistered, and their bodies well scoured by 
aperient medicines, and kept on meagre diet; this 
regimen was continued for fourteen days, when their 
confinement terminated. The common Russians had 
heard of their fate, and really believing that they had 
been insane, neglected and deserted them upon their 
re-appearance in the city with shorn heads, hollow 
eyes, and sunk cheeks, and all the striking indications . 
of a recently bewildered mind. If this mild and in- 
genious project had failed, Catherine would have let 
doose all the energy of power, and for this purpose 
she rapidly caused to be built that vast edifice, now 
used for the marine barracks, which she destined for 
a state prison. : 

The transition from revolationists to wild dogs is 
very simple and natural. About three versts on the 
Jeft hand side of the Zarsko Zello road, is a wood in- 
fested with these animals. ‘To this place dead horses, 
and all the rank garbage of the city, which a Russian 
stomiach cannot relish, are carried. ‘These dogs never 
aim at proselytism, and are never seen beyond the 
boundaries of their thicket. 

Having thrown aside our bathing dresses, we went | 
to the palace of St. Michael, where, as I have related, 
the last emperor perished. As Paul had expressed 
so much aversion to the imperial mansions in which — 
his mother delighted, 1 felt a curiosity minutely to” 
examine a palace of his owncreation. In addition to 
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what has been before observed, the whole of this) 
enormous pile was built by an Italian, of red Dutch | 
brick, which at a distance has an animating appearance, 

upon a basement of hewn granite, that resenibles @ 7 
foundation ofrock. The grand entrance from the great | 
perspective through the riding-room and office is very 
handsome. Upon the architrave is written in Russ | 
characters, as it was translated to me, the following 
singular motto: ‘‘ May my house endure like the 
Lord’s.” The Russians observe, with their accus= 
tomed superstition, that the number of letters of this. 
inscription correspond with the number of Paul's years, | 
and that out of them an auagram may be composed, 
denoting, that he who raised the building would perish. 
by a violent death, The interior is vast, but very. 
gloomy. Tae chambers which were shewn were 

stripped of their furniture and all their moveable des 

corations, which are lodged in the cabinet of jewels, 

but the ornaments which remained exhibited a style of 
costly magnificence; the doors, some of which were 

of various-coloured glass, and richly gilded, were un-. 
commonly superb. We saw the room in which the 
unfortunate sovereign perished, and his private stairs. 
case before mentioned. 

From the palace of St.Michael, we went, by aspecial,,| 
appointment and permission, obtained after much 
trouble, to the academy of arts, and in our way stop-) 
ped at the marble church of St. Isaac, which wa 
erected, but not finished, by the late empress: it is) 
entirely built of Siberian marble, porphyry, and jas-., 
per, at an immeuse cost, has a vast copper dome) 
gilded, and is the most magnificent place of worship. 
in Petersburg; yet, after all, it has a very sombreq) 
appearance without. 

The interior of this, building is truly magnificent, +) 
being entirely composed of the most precious Siberian) | 
marble. Near the altar was an elegant pulpit, the | 
only one that I saw in any ofthe Greek churches: it was: 
built by the orders of the late Empress, who was de-,) 
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sirous of enlightening her people in their faith by 
devotional discourses. 

The academy of arts is an enormous pile of quad- 
rangular brick building, in the Vassili Ostroff. In 
the council-room we were shewn a beautiful golden 
medal of the head of Paul, by the present empress- 
dowager, which at once proves the taste of her mind, 
and the powerful affections of her heart. In the hall 
of statues were a great number of fiue casts from the 
antique, particularly a beautiful one of the Belvidere 
Apollo: the original in the imperial museum at Paris, 
afforded me the greatest delight 1 ever experienced in 
contersplating any work of art, and which I sreatly 
preferred to the Laocoon. Amongst the pictures was 
a perfect and precious picce of painting, in fresco, 
from Herculaneum. As we passed throngha suite of 
rooms, in which the youngest class of students, from 
the age of eight or nine years, were drawing (all of 
whom, as well as the rest of the pupils, are clothed, 
educated, and maintained at the expense of the 
crown), we saw some promising works of art; but, 
strange to relate, they were principally confined to 
the younger artists: the tree looks healthy towards 
the roots, but weakens as it spreads. I could not 
help observing, that most cf the adult students were 
“occupied in painting whole and half length likenesses: 
of the emperor, in his regimentals, instead of attend- 
ing to the works of the ancient masters, several of 
whose productions adorn their galleries. 

As we turned up the little Nevka, we saw several 
beautiful country houses and grounds: the chateau of 
count Narishkin was of this description; it had a 
centre, surmounted by a vast copper dome painted 
green, and very extensive wings upon a ground floor ; 
a flight of steps led to the principal entrance, shaded 
from the sun by a vast projecting awning of canvas ; 
the whole edifice was built of wood, and painted of - 
alight yellow. Several elegant yachts and pleasure’ 
barges with gay streamers, floaiing ereen-houses-and | 
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baths, were moored before jt 3 the whole had ew) 
Asiatic appearance. A superb pleasure barge with 
twelve rowers, covered with a rich awning from stem 
to stern, passed us, in which was a lady of rank, and’ 
a little hump-backed female ideot, who had the good) 
fortune ef being her pet! The Russian nobility, whes | 
ther from whim, genuine compassion, or superstition,’ _ 
I know not, are uncommonly fond of these little sick- 
ly, shapeless, blighted beings: uniting manto mone! 
ster, and apparently formed by Heaven to mock the: 
proud presuming natare of those whom he has made 
after his own image. The imperial chateau is smal}, 
has a terrace in front towards the water, anda wood 
behind. iN 

We went on board one of the imperial yachts, a 
beautiful vessel, the state-room of which was most 
elegantly fitted up. Soon after leaving Kammenoi-" © 
Ostroff, we passed Count Stroganoif’s gardens, which 
were prettily laid out, and embellished with the cus= 
tomary decorations of hillocks, rustic temples, ar-- 
tificial rocks, and waterfalls. ) 

What could induce Catherine to call one of the 
most costly and elegant palaces in Europe by the 
hame of the Hermitage [ cannot imagine; not more’ | 
preposterous would it be to hear Windsor Castle 
denominated the Nut-shell. Its situation on the banks 
of the Neva is very beautiful; the apartments are stil] 
Magnificent, although much of their rich furniture 
has been removed, and are embellished wiih the 
Houghton and other choice collections, to which art- 
ists have free access to copy.” One room was entirely 
filled with some of the finest productions of Vernet; 
there is alsoa great number by Teniers. Upon the 
‘ same floor with the picture galleries, which, with the 
‘State-rooms, occupy the second story, is a spacious. 
covered winter garden, filled with orange trees, and 
foreign sirging birds, opening into a summer garden 
upon the top of the palace, in which there is a bean 
tiful long grayelled walk, lined with shrubs and large 
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graceful birch trees, whose roots I should think must 
have for some time threatened to make their way 
through the ceiling of the drawing-rooms below. 
The whole is adorned with statues, elegant garden 
sophas, and temples, and on each side are magnificent 
galleries. In the cabinet of curiosities | was much 
pleased with a faithful and exquisite model of a Rus- 
sian boor’s farm-house in wax. In the music-room 
adjoining to this are some large and admirable pic- 
tures, by Sneyder, representing fish, fowl, and fruit. 
Tn the cabinet of jewels there is a rich display of all 
gorts of jewellery ; and amongst others, under a great 
glass case, are the celebrated mechanical peacock, 
owl, cock, and grasshopper, of the size of lite, which 
was made in England, at avast expense, and: pre- 
sented by Potemkin to the late empress. The ma- 
chinery is damaged: the cock, mounted on a tree of 
gojd, no longer crows, nor hoots the owl, nor does the 
peacock spread his tail, at the expiration of the hour, 
but the grasshopper still skips round to denote the 
moments. This animal is nearly the size of his more 
animated brethren in Russian F inland, which are 
said to bean inch anda halflong. ‘There were also 
several ivory cups, the fruits of the ingenuity of Peter 
the Great, whose versatility was stich, that apparently 
with equal ease, he could bend from the founding 
of cities, leading armies into the field, and fighting 
battles, to building beats, turning wooden spoons and 
platters, and carving in ivory: Raphael's hall, one of 
the galleries running parallel with the garden, is 
superbly painted and decorated, and has a fine collec- 
tion of minerals: itsinlaid floor is uncommonly rich 
and exquisite. 

I searched in vain for Sir Joshua Reynolds's cele=" 
brated Infant Hercules, purchased by the late Empress 
for the Hermitage. Uponinquiry I found that it had 
been removed into a private apartment below, and 
was seldom shewn ; the reason assigned was, that the 
Russians have a superstitious horror of death, and 
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that as the subject was the strangling of the serpent} 
by the infant god, it was on that account unpopular, 4) 


Not far from the hermitage, and upon a line with) 
it, is the magnificent palace raised by Catherine II, 


for Gregory Orloff, and afterwards allotted, by the) 
late emperor, to the last of the Kings of Poland: it 


is built of grey Siberian marble, and adorned with 
columns and pilasters of the same stone, of brown | 
and reddish colours. The balustrades of the balconies, 
and the frames of the windows, are of brass richly gild. 
ed. All the splendid furniture and moveable decos 
rations have been removed, and the whole is now 
occupied by persons belonging to the court. ’ 
In consequence of the gracious ofders of the em: 
press-dowager to that effect, we visited a very interes! 
esting institution under her immediate protection, the 
convent des demoiselles. This imperial seminary, 
which has no equal in Europe, contains three hundred 
and seventy-two young ladies of nobility ;, and two 
hundred and forty daughters of citizens. ‘There is 
also.another institution under the same roof, called 
that of Saint Catherine, in which there one huadred 
and eighty-eight children, of the inferior orders ot 
nobility. Ibe age of admission is six years. The. 
noble young ladies are taught German, French, Italian, 
drawing, music, dancing, geography, embroidery, and 
€very other elegant pursuit. Lhe daughters of the 
bourgeois are instructed in what is useful alone, and 
can conduce to their making good tradesmen’s wives. 
Their genius, or bias of mind, whenever it can be 
ascertained, is always consulted in their pursuits. 
The building is like a great town; it was formerly 
occupied by the monks of Smolnoi, who have been 
removed to accommodate much more useful and 
lovely members of seciety. In the centre isa vast 
hegiected church, surmounted with a dome in the 
centre of four small cupolas, all of copper gilded. 
This edifice forms a venerable and prominent teature 
in the city. We were first conducted to the kitchen, 
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where we saw and tasted a sample of the day's din- 
ner, consisting of excellent soup, boiled beef, vege- 
tables, and pastry. The young ladies are divided into 
classes of age, and distinguished by brown, blue, and 
green and white dresses. In the first school we were 
presented to her excellency Madame Adlerberg, the 
‘directress of the convent, who appeared decorated 
with the order of Saint Catherine, a lady of great beau- 
ty, and elegance of deportment; her mind and cha- 
acter were explained by the smiles and looks of af- 
fection which every where attended her, as we pro- 
ceeded through the schools. In the sick room there 
were only three patients, who were most tenderly at-. 
tended by the proper nurses; the name, age, disorder, 
-and treatment of the invalid, is inscribed upon a hittle 
tablet fixed over her head to the back of the bed. 

The dormitories were remarkably neat, and even 


elegant. Some of the little girls surprized us by 
the excellence to which they had attained in draw- 


ing. In the Greek church belonging to the convent, 
we were attended by the priest in his full robes, who 
shewed us a magnificent cup of gold studded with 
jewels, used in devotion, the work of the empress- 


 dowager. 


The mortality among the children is very inconsi- 
derable; upon an average only two die annually out 
of eight hundred, unless after filling up several vacan- 


cies, occurring at the same time, when the children’ 


admitted from the provinces sometimes bring diseases 
with them. 


It is with great pleasure I mention another instance 


of the munificence of the dowager-empress, in an 
establishment called the Institute of Marie, which is 
wholly supported out of ber private purse, and costs 
one thousand five hundred pounds per annum. In 


this seminary, which is under the able direction of 


Madame Luky, fifty-six girls are clothed, maintain- 
ed, and educated in French, German, Russ, arith-: 
metic, drawing, and embroidery. In the latter, the: 


\ 
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young pupils have attained to such a high state of? 
perfection, that the state dresses of the imperial famie | 
ly are frequently made by them. At eighteen, the! 
fair eleves are provided with respectable situations in} 
genteel families; or. married, when a little dowry isk 
presented to them. The qualification required for? 
the admission of a pupil is, not that she should have} 
interest or friends, but that she should be destitute» 
and friendless! The whole resembled a large, gene 
teel, and happy family. When the money of an em-) 
pire is thus expended, it is like the sun drinking uD» 
the exhalations of the earth, to return it in refreshing 
snowers of dew. 

By the same gracious order of the empress-dow- 
ager, we were admitted to the foundling-hospitalj 
one of the most extensive and superb buildings in the 
residence. In this establishment, six thousand chil+ 
dren, the offspring of shame or misery, are received 
and protected.—Sublime idea! but let us examine ' 
whether the end of this great and benevolent design 
is answered. The children are classed according to 
their age: in the first room were several little creas 
tures who had been left one, two, or three days be- | 
fore, at the office of secrecy, where the wretched | 
mother at night, if nature wil] admit, with a trem- ] 
bling hand rings the bell, resigns her child to a porter, 
receives a ticket of ‘its number, and in agony retires, 
When we entered a large room where the nurses 
were suckling the infants, the result of our inquiry | 
and observation, in which I. was much indebted to a 
very intelligent lady, who was herself a mother, and 
who accompanied us, was that, although the nurses, 
generally the wives of boors, were examined by sur- 
geons, and bathed upon their admission, yet many of 
them displayed the effect of invincible habit, and + 
were very dirty, notwithstanding the greatest vigi- | 
Jance and care to keep them clean; and, as many of | 
them had nursed their own children seven or eight | 
months before upon wretched fare, their milk wag 
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) es thor rich nor copious: a circumstance which was 
visibly proved, by the meagre and unhealthy appear- 
ance of the nurslings. The difficulty of procuring 
an adequate number of nurses is great indeed 5 and, 
with a sufficient quantity of milk, utterly iinpossihie. 
«The mortality is very great: out of two thousand five 
hundred infants received the preceding year, five 
hundred perished! The conclusion is plain. Whilst 
E the principle of this infant asylum is unquestionabiy 
propitious to libertinism, its present constitution. and 
economy are ungenial to population. If this esta- 
‘blishment were upon a smaller scale, it might pos- 
_sibly- answer; but, eXtensive as it is, it seems to 
| overstep its object by too large astride, and tocoun= 
tenance au opinion, that the cause of humanity and 
policy would be more efficaciously promoted, even 
were no other barriers opposed to infanticide than 
nature and the laws. We repeatedly observed, that 
the boys did not look so healthy as the girls, which 
‘may be owing to the nature and hours of their labour 
being somewhat greater: indeed, eight hours toil is 
too much for boys of tender years. 

I was very fortunate in being at Petersburg during 
the great causes of national festivity : the name-day, 
as the Russians call it, of the empress-dowager ; and 
the nuptials of one of her daughters, the grand 
duchess Maria, a beautiful and amiable princess, 
about’seyenteen years of age, to the only son of the 
reigning prince of Saxe Weimar, a young man of 
twenty. It was the wish of the empress-dowager 
that these events should be celebrated on the same 
day. ‘This marriage, unlike the severe policy which 
state ceremony imposes on such occasions in other. 
countries, had been preceded by a course of atten- 
tions and tenderness for two years preceding, during 
which period the young prince had resided with the 
em press-dowager, 

On the 6th of August O. S. the feast of apples 
commences, in which the common Russians free 
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« quently indulge themselves tosuch excess, that death | 
is the consequence of their intemperance. And 
about this period the dog-killers, called Foornant- 
shicks, go their rounds and destroy every dog they 
find unprotected by a collar, containing the name of | 
his master. Pbis measure, though apparently cruel 
is very necessary : some wiaters past, before this: 
reguiation wa smade, a number of fierce and voracious | 
dogs assembled together in the gloomy ground which | 
Surrounds the admiralty, and at night have been | 
Known to attack and devour passengers. i 
As my time for quitting Petersburg drew nigh, I) 
sent my first advertisement, describing my name, age, , 
and profession, to the imperial gazette office, in which ' 
it was necessary to appear three times before I could | 
obtain my post-horse order, without which it is ime. 
possible to stir. ‘The object of this ceremony is to: 
prevent persons going away in debt, by giving timely © 
notice to their creditors, and may be accomplished | 
ti ten days; or if a traveller is in great haste to de- - 
part, upon two householders of respectability undere\ 
taking, at the proper office, to pay all the debts he - 
may owe, he may immediately depart.A foreigner may / 
Stay onemonth after the expiration of the first complete ! 
netice:if he exceed that period, hemust advertise again. | 
Immediately after the nuptials, the court removed | 
to Peterhoff, a country palace about thirty versts | 
from the residence, situated on the shores of Crons| 
stadt gulf, built by Le Blonde, where a magnificene} 
ball and illumination, in honour of the nuptials, took | 
place ; at which nearly all the population of Peterse } 


burg were present. al} 

Upon our arrival we found the rooms, which we 
fitted up in a style of ancient splendor, and rich] ( 
illuminated, filled with persons of all ranks and con. | 
ditions in their best dresses, resembling a crowded | 
masquerade, in which much of the costume of the | 
empire was displayed. I was principally struck with 
ihe wives of the bearded merchants, who were 
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‘ouged, and wore a head-dress of muslin, resembling 
1 sugar-loaf, entirely encrusted with large pearls, with 
which their gowns were trimmed, and their stomach 
2rs covered, 
The illuminations were beyond any thing magnifi- 
ent; in front of the palace rolled a cascade of water, 
ver various coloured lamps, which had a yery novel 
ffect, into a great. pond, which appeared to be in a 
waze of Hedy from the sides and centre of which 
rroupes of statues threw columns of water to a great 
neight; a canal, more than a mile long, lined With 
side lights of various coloured lamps, a 1 glory at the 
“nd, and the imperial yachts illuminated in every 
part of their bull, masts, aud rigging, stationed at a 
Histance at sea, formed a brilliant and glowing coup- 
doeil. Every avenue, and every part of these exten- 
sive gardens, were in a blaze. in a recess was a 
arge tree of copper, and flowers of the same metal, 
sainted to resembie nature, which threw water from 
every leaf, and produced a very pretty effect. In 
another part of the gardens we heard the celebrated 
horn music. Each performer can only produce one 
tone from his instrument, consequently the skill and 
attention requisite to play upon it in concert must 
pe great. At a little distance the effect was very 
charming. . HESS 
In acorner of the grand saloon, in the centre of 
the palace, I saw the Georgian court, composed of 
the prince of Georgia, and two princesses of his 
house, and their retinue. ‘The prince was obliged to 
sede his country, a province of Asia, formerly be- 
onging to Persia and ‘Turkey, to the Russian empire, 
froma which he receives a pension. I saw no traces 
whatever of Circassian beauty in the princesses: one 
was old, fat, and plain, and the other pale, hollow- 
2yed, «nd lean: the prince had a very handsome and 
10ble appearance. 
visited Cronstadt, which is said to be one of the 
most healthy spots in Russia; it deriyed its name 
VOL. XXVII. x 
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from Peter the Great, and means crown town, or th 
crown of the new city, and is seven versts in length| 
Tis population, including an yearly average of foreign 
ers, is sixty thousand souls. On the southern side 0; 
it, is a little island called Cronslot. Ships drawing 
more than eight feet water, are obliged to dischar 
their cargoes at Cronstadt, which are sent up in light 
ers to Petersburg. | 

The town is one verst long, and well drained, b 
the indefatigable ingenuity of commodore Greig, ane 
has several churches, amongst which is an Englis 
one: there are also a custom-house, and several other 
public buildings. After having, English-like, ordere 
a good dinner at an inn, whose appearance little 
accorded with the excellent entertainment which t 
afforded, we presented our letters, and a very intellid 
gent gentleman attended us over the town. In thet 
dry docks, which are very spacious, and faced with! 
granite, we saw several fine ships, particularly one 
which the Russians preferred, built by an English+ 
man. In the streets we met several groups of coms: 
Victs, returning from the public works to their pris. 
sous, wretchedly clad, and heavily ironed ; many 6f 
whom had iron collars with long handles round thein 
necks: the allowance of these unfortunate wretches 
is black bread and water, and half acopec a day. Ing 
their hours of rélaxation they make boxes, and othert 
little matters of utility, the sale of which alleviates 
their extreme poverty. ay 


| 
We returned to Oranienbaum, and saw the palaces 
and gardens. The former was built by prince Men 
chikoff, in 1727, for his own residence, after whosey 
fall it came tothe crown. It is raised upon terrac 
and is composed of a small central building of twoy 
stories, and two very extensive wings connected 
colonnades: these wings are covered with a treilla 
and form a beautiful walk in the summer: the apart 
ments are very neat and comfortable; one room’ig 
lmed with thin taffeta sattin of pale lilac and whitey 


| 
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laited and formed into pannels; the roof is covered 
1 the same way, and hada beautiful effect. . At the 
nd of the wings are two towers, one a Greek church, 
nd the other a museum of china. ‘The unfortunate 
eter JI]. built a Lutheran chapel here, where he and 
is Holstein soldiers used to pray, instead of going to 
1e Greek church ; this indiscretion furnished a ter- 
ble weapon against him in the hands of the late em- 
ress. 

In the gardens we saw the celebrated flying moun- 
uins, a vast fabric of three lessening acclivities of 
rood, resting upon brick arches, commencing from 
1e terrace of a lofty and spacious pavilion, and slop- 
1g to the ground; from the top to the bottom of 
iis singular structure are parallel grooves, in which 
‘jumphal cars running upon castors are placed; when 
he person who partakes of the diversion is ready, the 
ar is released, and descends with a velocity which 
atries it over the hills in succession. This imperial, 
laything is surrounded with an open colonnade, more 
van half a mile in circumference, upon the terrace 
f which there is room for some thousands of specta- 
TS. . 

In another part of the gardens, deep embosomed in 
rood, we were shewn to a little retired palace, con- 
sting of a suite of rooms upon a ground floor, built 
y the late empress, the taste and elegance of which 
irpassed every thing of the kind I ever beheld. One 
vartment was lined with small paintings of female 
eads, in pannels, representing, in the most exquisite 
manner, the progress of love, from hope to ecstasy. 
I the statues, pictures, and decorations, were calcu- 
ted to kindle and cherish the noble and generous 
ame. 

The academy of sciences is a noble buildings, situated 
1 the north side of the Neva, in Vassilli-Ostroff. 
fter passing through the library, whose damp walls 
ere feebly lighted from above, and where there is 
sthing but some Tartarian manuscripts worthy of - 
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detaining the attention of a traveller, we entered the | 
museum of natural curiosities, in which the priacipal | 
objects were various parts of the human frame, fos, 
tuses, miscarriages, and births, from the first impreg=._ 
nation to perfect birth, monsters human and animal, 
and a variety of most odious and disgusting et ceteras, 
in pickle. The skin of the heyduc, or favourite ser- 
vant of Peter the Great, is here stretched upon a_| 
wooden image of his size, whicl: shews that the man | 
must have been six feet and a half high, and that na- 
ture had furnished him with a skin nearly as_ thick) 
and impenetrable as that of the rhinoceros’s hide.» 
In the gallery above was a Lapponian dog-sledge; the» 
habiliments of a Siberian magician, or gipsey, princie) 
paily composed of a great number of iron rings and 
drops, placed upon a wooden statue ; several presents + 
from the undaunted and enterprizing Captain Cook, » 
and a variety of stuffed birds and animals. Ino the, 
room of Peter the Great was a wax figure of his 
height, which was above six fect high, resembling 
him in form and face, and dressed in one of his full. 
suits: in an adjoining cupboard were his hat, pierced | 
with a bullet at Pultowa, breeches that wanted res ’ 
pair, and stockings that required darning. In another 
room were his turning machines, with which he used ~ 
to relax himself; cupboards filled with brazen dish 
of his embossing, and spoons and platters of his tarn-- 
ing: in short, all the curiosity which the merest— 
trifles of great genius generally excite, is, in this ine — 
stance, destroyed by their abundance. In every pub- ~ 
lic garden, or building, there is a profuse display of . 
fis clothes, arms, or culinary utensils: if a twentieth — 
part of them were burnt, the remainder would be — 
nore worthy of notice. How singular is it, that cow | 
temporary genius never excites our attentions, and ~ 
awakens our feelings, so forcibly as that which is de- | 
parted! In contemplating a great man, the mind’s § 
cye reverses the laws of vision, by magnifying the ob- 
2 
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ject in proportion as. it recedes from it, Upon the — 
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‘basement story is a very curious mechanical writing. 
desk, by Roentgen, a German, of Neuwied, present- 
ed to the academy by Catherine, who gave twenty- 
five thousand rubles for it. Upon touching a, 
spring, a variety of drawers fly out, a writing desk ex- 
| pands, and boxes for letters and papers rise. A part, 
of the machinery may be set so, that if any person 
were to aitempt to touch any of the private recesses 
appropriated for money, or confidential papers, he 
would be surprized by a beautiful tune, which would 
give due notice to the owner. We were told that, in 
| the academy, are to be seen moon-stones, or bloeks 
of native iron, which, it is conjectured by the learned, 
must have been cast from the volcano of some planet. 
They were not shewn to us: but several of these 
phenomena are to be met with in different parts of 
Russia. : 
_ Adjoining the academy is a pavilion containing the 
Gottorp globe, eleven feet in diameter from pole to 
pole: the coucavity is marked with the stars and con- 
stellations, and is capable of holding several persons. 
In the evening after the opera, a party of us set off 
to the camp, and passed the night in our carriage, in 
order to be present at the review, which commenced 
the next day at eight o'clock. After getting a com- 
eee breakfast in a Cossac hut, we proceeded to 
xe ground, The mancuvres commenced in a village 
about three miles off, where a sharp cannonading took 
place. The contending armies, consisting of about 
fifteen thousand men each, the one headed by the 
emperor, and the other by General » began to 
move towards each other in a vast valley, and halted 
within half a mile of each other, when a tremendous 
_discharge of artillery took place, and firing of different 
parties was kept up all the time, at distances of five 
-and six miles. Here the manceuvres of that day con- 
cluded, and we returned home to a Jate dinner. 
_ It was now the second of September, N.5, and 
sie tah Bit 
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the summer began to give tokens of rapid decline: 
the lamps but feebly supplied that light which, not © 
even many days before, gave to the evening the cha- 
racier of a mild mid-day. i 
We were much gratified in visiting, by an express. 
appointment, a nursery of future heroes, called the 


second imperial cadet corps, in which seven hundred _ 


children are educated and maintained, as gentlemen, 
for the profession of arms, at the expense of the 
country. Every child follows his own religious per= 
stiasion, for which purpose there are a Lutheran and a 
Greek church under the same roof: the latter is sine 
gularly elegant. The dormitories, as well as every 
other part of the establishment, were remarkably 
clean and“nandsome, the pupils having separate beds, 
In the store-rooms each boy’s changé of linen and 
clothes were very neatly folded up, and his name marked 
upon a tablet over them. At one of the doors we 
saw one of these soldiers in miniature relieve guard. 
In the schools are taaght mathematics, gunnery, map- 
ping, French, German, and Russian; fencing and 
dancing, and every other science and accomplishment 
which can complete the soldier and the gentleman. 
We were present at their-dinner, which is served at 
half past twelve o'clock. The dining-hall is two 
hundred feet long, and forty broad. Every table held 
twenty-two boys, for each of whom a soup and meat 
plate, a silver fork, knife, and napkin, anda latge 
slice of wholesome country bread, were laid; and at 
each end were two large silver goblets filled with ex- 
cellent quas: they have four substantial dishes three 
‘times a week, and three on other days. All the boys, 
after marching in regular order from the respective 
schools, appeared at the several doors of the dining 
hall, headed by their captains: upon the roll of the: 
drum, they marched in slow time to their respective 


tables, forming three companies of two hundred each : 
{the fusileer company, composed of the sons of the 


: 
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‘soldiers, did not dine till afterwards); at she second 
-rall they halted, faced, and sat down: all their dishes 

appeared to be excellent: their uniform was bottle 
green, faced with red. Great attention appeares t» 
have been paid to their manners, by the decorum and 
-urbanity which was displayed at their tables. The 
kitchens for soup, boiling, and roasting were remark- 
ably neat, although we saw them just after dinner 
had been served up. There are several other cidet * 
corps upon the same priacely establishment, and cre- 
ate in the mind of a stranger a high idea of the wealth 
and patriotic spirit of the empire, 

°A foreigner should not quit Petersburg without see- 
ing thd cab net of jewels and furs, contained in the 

Grand Perspective: here the elocks, gilded and bronze 
ornaments af the palace Saint Michael, are deposited, 
all of which are very magnificent; there are also 
massy balastrades and tables of solid silver. Amongst 
the jewellery I was much pleased with several beau- 
tiful watches, upon the backs of which were little 
figures, some in the act of angling and drawing up 
little fish; others cooking meat, pumping, and rock- 
ing cradies; in others little cascades of glass were set 
in motion. There was a profusion of magnificent 
diamond sna‘¥-boxes, stars, &c. for imperial presents. 
» In the apartments below was the museum of furs, 
where we saw several pelisses made of tiny dorsal 
slips of the black fox, valued each at ten thousand 
pounds, This animal, a native of Siberia, is so tare 
and so small, that one of these pelisses cannot be 
made in less than ten years, and they are then paid to 
the emperor in lieu of money, as tributes, from dif+ 
ferent provinces. These are generally presented upon 
‘some great national occasion to crowned heads. Phere 
are also fine collections of sables and other furs, many 
of which are annually sold. bones 
> As Ihave mentioned these tributes, it may be proper 
here to observe, that the imperial revenues chiefly 
arise from the poll tax, the crown and church lands, 
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the daties on export and import, profits of the min | 
the excise upon salt, the sale of spirituous Jiquors 
post-orfices, and posting. The proprietors of houses’ _ 
as well natives as foreigners, pay in lien of all other — 
taxes, and in discharge from the odious burthen of 
maintaining soldiers, to which they were formerly _ 
Niable, a duty of one-half per cent. ad valorem, upon _ 
the house, and a ground rent which varies according . 
to locai advantages, for every square fathom. 4 
Of course, I did not leave the capital without sce- 
ing Zarsko Zelo, the most magnificent of the country 
palaces, about twenty-four versts from Petersburg. — 
‘Eue entrance to it is through a forest, under a lofty 
arch ofartificial rock, surmounted witha Chinesewatch - 
tower; after which we passed a Chinese town, where 
the enormous imperial pile, consisting of three stories, 


ons thousand two hundred feet long, opened upon us. 


pee] 


it was built by Catherine I. embellished and barba- 
rously gilt by Elizabeth, and greatly beautified and 
modernized by the late empress. Amongst the nu-. 
merous rooms fitted up in the style of ancient magni-« 
ficence, the amber-room, a vast apartment, entirely 
lined with pieces of that valuable fossil bitumen, pre- 
sented by Frederic William I, to Peter the Great, 
but not put up till the reign of Elizabeth. One of the 
pieces of amber expressed in rude characters, by its. 
veins, the year in which it was presented, : 
Lhe apartments, which Catherine has fitted up and. 
embellished, display the highest taste and profusion of 
expense ; the floor of one of these rooms was inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, representing a variety of flow- 
ers and elogant figures; but I was most pleased with 
her two celebrated chambers of entire glass, which 
in novelty and beauty exceed all description. The 
sides and ceilings of these rooms were formed of 
pieces of thick glass, about a foot square, of a cream 
and pale blue colour, connected by fine frames of 
brass richly gilded. In the centre upon steps of glass, 
rose a divan, above which Was a vast mirror, and on— 
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each sidé were slender pillars of light blue glass that 
supported an elegant canopy. Behind the mirror was 
arich state bed. Even the doors, sophas, and chairs, 
were of coloured glass, elegantly shaped, and very” 
light. 


From the rooms we entered a vast terrace under a 


richest agates and porphyry ; in this saloon were two 
pieces in mosaic, the most brilliant and beautiful IT 
ever beheld... Near the baths is a vast terrace upon 
arches, with a central covered gallery of great extent, 
capable at all times of affording either a cool or a 
sheltered promenade. Upon this terrace are a great 
number of fine busts of distinguished men; amongst 


others was a copy of that of Mr. Fox, in bronze, 


placed on the left of Cicero. As I contemplated the 
head of the British orator, I secretly protested against 
his situation, and was endeavouring to give him the 
right, when a terrified attendant and his companion 
ran up to me, and prevented me from performing this 
act of justice. , 
In the gardens, which are extensively and very 
tastefully laid out by the late and present Mr. Bush, 
father and son, to whom the care of these gardens and 
hot-houses have been successively committed, we saw 
the hermitage, in the first floor of which the late 
empress, and a select party of her friends, used to 


dine without attendants, for which purpose she had a 


table constructed of most complicated machinery, at a 
great expense, through which the covers descended 
and rose by means of a great central trap-door, as did 
the plates throuzh cylinders, The party was by this 
means supplied with every delicacy, without being 
seen or heard. The machinery below filled a large 
room, and at first made me think I was under the 


~ 
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stage of a theatre: this was another of Catherine's? 
play-things, fi 
From Zarsko Zelo we set off for a town near the 
valace of Gatchina, about eighteen versts fron® the’ 
former, where we arrived about eleven at night; al-- 
though so near an imperial residence, three of us were 
obliged at the inn to sleep upon straw, there being 
only one sopha vacant: however the palace and gar-— 
dens compensated this little inconvenience, ‘The for-_ 
mer was raised by Gregory Orloff, and, on his death, 


purchased by the late empress. ‘I'he rooms were su-_ 
perb, amongst which were two of a crescent shape, | 


richly furnished and ornamented ; and a chamber, — 


the sopha, bed, canopy, ceiling, and sides of which — 


were formed of white calico, whilst over the latter, 
projecting a little, was stretched a broad net-work of 


the sane stuf, with roses in the centre of each divi- | 
sion: the effect was unique and very beautiful. The - 


gardens were romantic and elegant. Ina small lake 


were a great number of beautiful gondolas and plea- | 
sure-boats; and, on a large space of water, a frigate, — 


of twenty-two guns, originally built to afford Paul 
when a youth, some Kttle notion of a man of war, 


With a fair wind it is capable of sailing about one 


hundred yards. It is Kept in good order for the pur- 


pose of forming an agreeable object, and on festive © 


occasions is illuminated. 

From Gatchina we proceeded to Pauvoloffsky, ano- 
ther imperial] chateau, built by Paul in 1780, and 
which, with Gatchina, form the principal country 
residences of the empress-dowager and younger 
branches of the imperial family, who were there at 
the time of our visit. We took only an hasty glance 


at the state-rooms, which were fitted up in a style of 


s0rgeous magnificence. The pannels of one of the 
“partments contained excellent copies of some of the 
exquisite India views of Messieurs Daniels, In the 


cowager empress’s cabinet was 'a most elegant writ-. 
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ing table, the top of which was lined on each side 
with Chinese roses, blowing, in vases sunk to a level 
with the surface. 

On the eleventh of September the court, and all 
the people of Petersburg capable of walking, attend 
in great pomp the celebration of the anniversary of 
their tutelar spirit, Saint Alexander Nevsky. After 
performing their devotion at the Kazan, the court, 
in grand procession, in their state carriages, proceeded 

to the gate of the monastery (which I have before de- 
scribed), where they were received by the metropoli- 
ta. and all the bishops in their full pontificals, adorned 
| with pearls and diamonds, and by the monks and 
choristers, who preceded the imperial family, chaunt- 
ing hymns, upon a raised platform, covered with 
scariet cloth, to the church, where the effect produced 
by their entrance was very sublime. They then pro- 
ceeded to the silver shrine of the saint, which, after 
sevéral prayers and hymns, as I was informed, they 
kissed, for the crowd was so great, that I could not 
sce the whole of the ceremony; after which they re- 
turned, and partook of some refreshments at the house 
of the archbishop. As soon as they had retired, some 
thousands of people flocked to the shrine of Saint 
Alexander, and another to the Virgin adjoining, to 
touch them with their lips, 

As the empress-dowager passed, the musheeks, or 
common boors, said to one another, ** There goes our 
good mother.” All the male Russians, of equal de- 
gree in rank, address each other by the name of brat, 
or brother ; which is also used by any one speaking 
to his inferior. The Emperor calls his subjects brats. 
A friend of mine heard Paul one day say to a bearded 
workman, ‘‘ My brother take care, the ice is too 
thin to bear you.” When the low address their su- 
periors they say batushka moia, ‘‘ my father.” Very 
near the monastery is the glass manutactory,. where 
the vast mirrors, for which Russia is so celebrated, are 
rolled: The establishment resembles a little towa: 


aa 
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almost all the artists are Russians, and in their various 


departments displayed great taste and ingenuity. | 
. From this place we visited the hotel of the Prince. 
Usupoff, a very noble edifice, but, like all the great 
houses of the nobility, presented a scene of uncoms 
mon neglect and dirt in the front of the court yard; | 
for example, several of the broken windows of the 
basement story were filled with hay, and in the yard _ 
lay offal-meat, bones, shells, and horse dung, here 
and there half concealed by grass growing above 
the stones, The prince has a fine gallery of paintings - 
and statutes, which he has collected.at a vast expense 
in lialy: most of the subjects are in the highest de« 
gree voluptuous. ' 
a\fter quitting’ Petersburg, having travelled some 
stages, we passed over the ground where, on the 
30th November, 1700, Charles routed one hundred. 
thousand Muscovites with eight thousand Swedes, 
History says, that upon the first discharge of the ene« 


my’s shot, a ball slightly grazed “the King’s left 


shoulder; of this he at the time took no notice: soon | 


after his horse was killed, and a second had his head’ 
carried away by a cannon-bull. As he was nimbly: 
mounting the third, ‘¢ These fellows,” says he, 
“make me exercise.” P 

We left Narva at seven the next morning, and ens 
tered ‘the province-of Livonia. The roads were ex« 


cellent, and the country beautiful: our horses small, _ 


plump, and strong; and above we were serenaded by 
larks singing in a cloudless.sky. Our drivers wore 
hats covered with oil-skin, and woollen gloves; and 
the German pipe began to smoke. At the post-house 
at Kleinpringern, we saw the skins of seyeral bears 
hanging up to dry, and conversed with a party of 
hunters, who were going in pursuit of that animal, — 
with which, as well as with wolves, the woods on 
each s'de abound. Here let me recommend every 
traveil:r to take an additional number of horses to his 


carviag:, otherwise he will experience the incovenia, 
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‘énce which attended us before we reached Rennapun- 
‘Ben, the next stage, where our horses made a deci-_ 
‘sive stand in the depth of a dark forest, the silence of 
which was only interrupted by the distant hewling of 
: bears, 

The following day we passed. through a country 
which, no doubt, was a perfect paradise in the estima- 
tion of the race of Bruins; to whom] left its anenvied 
enjoyment, to sit down to a comfortable dinner at 
| Nonal, the next stage, having abundantly replenished 
our stock of provisions at Narva. After skirtmg a 
smal! portion of the Piepus lake, a vast space of water, 
‘eighty versts broad, and one hundred and sixty long, 
Wearrived at Dorpt, which stands upon asmall river 
‘that communicates with the lake. The town is ex- 
tensive, has several good streets atid handsome houses, 
and is celebrated for its university, in which there are 
twenty-four professors, and one hundred and forty 
Students, one-third of whom are noble. Upon the 
‘Summit ofa hill that commands the town are the 
femains of a vast and ancient abbey, which was 
founded by the knights of the Teutonic order, now 
repairing for the reception of, the university library ;~ 
the palace of the grand master occupied the spot’ 
where the fortifications are building, ‘The Teutonic 
otder was established in the twelfth century, and de- 
@lined in the fifteenth. In a crusade against Saladin, 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, a great number of 
German volunteers accompanied the Emperor Bar- 
barossa: upon whose deatli his followers, who had 
distinguished themselves on that spot where, severak 
wenturies afterwards, it was destined that Sir Sidney 
Smith, with unexampld heroism, should plant the 
British standard before Acre, elected fresh leaders, 
under whom they performed such feats of valour, 
that Henry, king of Jerusalem, the Patriarch, and 
other Princes, instituted an order of knighthood i in 
their favour, and were ultimately placed under the 
protection of the Virgin Mary; im honour of whom 
VOL, XXVII. z 3 
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they raiséd several magnificent structures at Mariene 
borg, or the city of the Virgin Mary, near Dantzig. 
“Afterwards growing rich, they elected a grand master, 
who was invested with sovereign prerogatives: by! 
the bulls that were granted in their favour, they were! 
represented as professing temperance and eontinence; 
virtues which, no doubt, were religiously observed by: 
soldiérs, and travelled men of gallantry, . 
The prison of Dorpt, in which a number of unfore 
dunate creatures are immured, is a subterranean vault, 
damp, dark, narrow, and pregnant with disease and 
misery. ‘Lo be confined in it is, in general, some. 
thing worse than being sent to the scaffold; for a ling 
gering death is the usual fate of the wretch upon whom 
its gates are closed. Hanway, in the name of justice 
and humanity, denounced this dungeon: to the pres 
sent Emperor some recent representations have been 
Made upon the subject; they will not be made in 
Vain. 3 
Upon turning the corner of a street, we beheld a 
sight at once shocking and humiliating to the pride of 
man; a vast pile of skulls and bones of the terrific and. 
ambitious knights of the Teutonic order. . In breaking 
up some cemeteries, for erecting the foundation ofg 
new university, these wretched remains were removed, 
The students at the university seem desirous of retains 
ing in their dress some traces of the martial founders” 
“of the town, by wearing great military boots and spurs, 
a common coat, anda leather helmet with an irom 
crest: a costume less appropriate could not easily have” 
been imagined. The peasant women of this province 
are very ordimary, and wear huge pewter breaste 
buckles upon their neck handkerchiefs, ; 
At Uttern, the first stage, we found the governor > 
of the province had ordered all the post-horses for 
_ himself and suite, and was expected every hour to 
xeturn from a singular species of service. It appeared’ 
4{hat an ukase had been passed, considerably ameliorate 
iog the condition ef the Livenian peasants, but the 
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fature of it having been mistaken by three or four 
villages in the neighbourhood of the post-house, they 
revolted, Twocompanies of infantry were marched 
against them, and after flogging half a dozen ofthe 
prineipal farmers, tranquillity was restored, and we 
met the soldiers returning. ‘This spirit of disaffection 
detained us at this post-house all night for wantot horses, 

At night a Russian, apparently of rank, of a power- 
fal and majestic figure, and elegant manners, arrived, 
after a.very agreeable conversation at breaktast, he de- 
parted carly in the morning for Moseow, to which 
city he gave us a cordial invitation: the stranger 
proved to be vount P—— Z , who took the léad 
in the gloomy catastrophe which occurred: in the pas 
Jace of Saint Michael. 5 
» Inall the post-houses is a tablet, framed and glazed, 
ealled the taxe, on whiclyis printed the settled price 
of provisions, horses, and carriages. Travelling is 
still continued cheap, at the rate of ten-pence English 
for eight horses for an English mile; but it was pain-- 
falto see the emaciated state of these poor animals. 
The roads stili continued dreadfully sandy; we were 
seldom able to go above three versts an hour. 

In the last stage to Riga we overtook a long line of 
little carts, about as high as a wheel-barrow, filled 
with hay or poultry, attended by peasants dressed in 
great slouched hats and blue jackets, going to market: 
the suburbs are very extensive. The town is fortis 
fied, and is a place of great antiquity; it is remarkable 
only for one thing, that there 1s nothing in it worthy 
of observation. , 

The countty to Mittau, which is twenty-cight 
miles from figa, is very luxuriant and gratifying. 
As this road is much travelled, we bargained with a 
“man, who iet out horses at Riva, to furnish us with 
six, which were excellent, and two skilful drivers, to 
 earry us throughout to Memel. Although this part 
of ancient Poland, and the province of ‘Livonia, con- 
stitute the granary of the north, we frequently found 
Z2 
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the bread intolerable; it seemed as ifto two pounds of | 
rye one pound of sand had been added, We reached. 
Mittau, the capital of Courland, in the evening; the. 
first object that announced the town was the vast, ins 
elegant, neglected palace of the late sovereigns of 
Courland, built of brick, stuccoed white, standing 
upon a bleak eminence, ungraced by a single shruh, 
or tree. A great part of this ponderous pile was some 

years since burned down; a Dutch officer obtained 4 
contract for rebuilding it; and having got drunk, 
every day upon the profits of his coarse and clumsy 

ignorance, he died, leaying behind him the whole of 
the southern side of this building as his appropriate 
monument. Courland has been for some years in- 

corporated with Russia, a junction which was ma- 
aged by force and finesse. We departed from Mittau 


the next morning, and passed through the most ens 
chanting forest scenery, composed of pines, aspins, 
oak, nut-trees, and larch; at some distance we saw a 
wolf cross the road. Upon quitting ‘the luxuriant 
fields, and rich and cheerful peasantry, of the ci-de~ 
Want duchy of Courland, a number of wooden cottages 
with high sioping roofs, and rows of crosses, about 
fifteen feet high, with large wooden crucifixes atixed 
to them, raised on the road side, and peasants with — 
fur caps and short pelisses, announced that We were in 
that part of Poland which fell to the Russians in the 
Jast partition; a mere slip of land, not braader than ) 
ten Engiish miles. heal | 
At Polaugen, celebrated for the amber found in its | 


neighbourhood, we reached the barrier of the Russian — 
empire; a cossac of the Don, who stood ata circular — 
seniry-box, by the side of a stand of perpendicular 
spears, let slip the chain, the bar arose, aud we dropped 
into a deep road of neutral sand, and at the distance of 
about an English mile and a half stopped to contem-. 
plate two old weather- beaten posts of demarcation, 
surmoynied with the eagles of Prussia and Russia, 


badly painted, where, after we had, in mirth, ing 
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dulged ourselves in standing at the same tine in both 
cotintries, we placed ourselves under the wing of the 
Prussian eagle, and arrived to a late dinner at Memel. 
**Memel! is a large commercial town, lying on the 
shores of the Baltic, most wretchedly paved, and for 
ever covered with mud; yet the ladies figured away 
fin nankeen shoes and sik stockings, and displayed 
many a well-turned ankle. From the citadel is an 
agreeable view of the town; we saw the prisons, 
which appeared to be very wretched. | 
“We waited at Memel two days, in hourly expec- 
fation of the wind’s changing, that we might proceed 
to Koningberg by water, instead of wading a tract of 
mountainous sand, eighty English miles long, and not 
more than three in breadth in its broadest part, 
ealled the Curiche Haff, that runs up within halfa 
mile of Memel, and divides the Baltic from an im- 
thense space of water which flows within one stage of 
Koningberg. During this period, I every day at- 
tended the parade and drills, and was shocked at the 
inhuman blows which, upon every peity occasion, 
assailed the backs of the soldiers, not trom a light 
supple cane, but a heavy stick, making every blow 
resound. My blood boiled in my veins, to see a little 
deformed bantam officer, covered with, almost extin- 
guished by, a huge cocked hat, inflicting these dis- 
_ graceful strokes, that, savagely as they were admi- 
nistered, cut deeper into the spirit than the flesh, upon 
a portly respectable soldier for some trivial mistake. 
{ saw no such severity in Russia, where some of the 
finest troops in the world may be seen. I observed, 
not only here, but in other parts of Prussia, that every 
soldier is provided with a sword. The river’which 
runs up to the town from the Baltic was crowded with 
yessels; the market boats were filled with butter, 
pumpkins, red onions, and Baltic fish in welis. . 
=> As the wind shewed no disposition to change in our 
fayour, we embarked, with ‘our horses and carriages, 
‘tn the ferry-boats, and proceeded on the Curiche Haff: 
Z3 
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by keeping the right wheels as we much as could in 
the Baltic, which frequently surrounded us, we arrived 
at the first post-house, which lay in the centre of 
mountains of sand. Here we learned -that some pre- 
Ceding travellers had carried away all the horses, and 
accordingly our hostess recommended us to embark. 
with our vehicles in a boat whieh is kept for such | 
emergencies, and proceed by the lake to the next. 
stage; which advice we accepted, and were indebte | 
fo a ponderous fat young lady belonging to the post= 
house, who waded into the water, and, turning her. 
back towards us, shoved us off from the beach. We. 
set sail with a favourable light breeze, which die 
away after we had proceeded about seven English 
Miles, when we put into a creek before a few little 
wretched fishing huts, mnder the roof of which, with. 
Cocks, hens, ducks, pigs, and dogs, we passed an une 
comfortable night. The whole of this hideous waste 
jooked like the region of famine. : — 
"A shitt of wind springing up, we ventured once 
more upon the lake; and after a little fair sailing, we 
were driven, in our little open boat, where, there was, 
scarcely room for the helm's-man to steer, nearly ou 
of sight cf land; the wind freshened taa gale, and 
the rain fell heavily: at last, when we had renounced — 
all sanguine expectations of ever touching land again, — 
a favourable breeze sprung up, and about ten o'clock’ 
at night we réached the quay of the post-house called 
Nidden, and after su ping, were shewn into a large 
gloomy room to our cribs, where we were surrounded 
by at least fourteen sleeping damsels, lying with theig 
clothes on, in filth and coarseness, fit to be the ina-_ 
moratas of the coal-heavers of London, , 
As we approached Konin gberg the country assumed _ 
a more agreeable aspect; at the inns we foznd better — 
accommodations, aud met with what to us was a 
great treat, excellent potatoes, a vegetable which fas 
only been introduced into the north within these 
hyenty years It is scarcely possible to conceive the 
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dreadful state of the roads during the last stage from 
Mulsen: it was a succession of pits. On the tenth, 
of October we saw the spires of Koningberg, and af- 
ter passing the place of execution, where three posts 
were standing, surmounted with wheels, upon which 
malefactors are exposed, we entered the ancient capi- 
tal of Prussia Proper: as we were proceeding to the 
Ditchen Hause, a noble hotel, we passed a vast ane 
tique and gloomy pile of red brick ; one of my com- 
panions pronounced it to be either the gaol or the 
palace ; it proved to be the latter, and to be inhabited 
by the governor; in the church adjoining, Frederick 
the Great was crowned. The city was first founded 
in 1235; is extensive, having fourteen parishes ; the 
streets are narrow, terribly paved, and have no foot- 
path; almost every woman ] saw was handsome, and 
wore great thick boots, and a black ribbon tied in a 
bow in the front of their caps. ‘The parade exhibited 
three fine regiments: previous to their forming the 
line we were again shocked with several instances of the 
severity of Prussian drilling. | The King of Prussia 
scarcely ever visits this city. The trade is very con- 
siderable: one thousand vessels sailed last year into 
its ports. The river Pregel, which is here rather 
shallow, was crowded with market boats, filled with 
fish, butter, bread, plumpbs, and bergamot pears. I 
was present ata marriage ceremony in one of the 
reformed catholic churches, which was very simple : 
the priest joined the hands of the couple, and ad- 
dressed them extemporaneously with considerable 
eloquence, as it was explained to me, invoking theny 
to constancy, to love and cherish each other. . The 
young bride and bridegroom seemed much affected, 
and shed many tears. ig 7 

It is impossible for an Englishman who has never 
Jeft his own country, to form any notion of the. Prus- 
sian reads in general, particularly of that which lay 


x . 


before us to Elbing: I cannot say that we moved by 
lea ox by water, butin a skilfal mixture of both, 
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through which we waded, axletree-deep, over troeg 


said across each other at anequal distances. ‘Yo coin- | 
plain would be useless 3 moreover, the most terrible 


of joltings, every minute threatening a general dislo. 


cation, would hazard the Tepining tongue being ses’ 
vered by the teeth, ; 


We reached Elbing to breakfast; a very neat town, — 


Not unlike a swallow’s nest, which within very 


comfortable, and without, nothing but sticks and mud. | 


Considerable commerce is carried on, and the appear 


ance of the people is respectable, prosperous, and 
happy. The fruit and vegetable sellers carry their 
articles in little pails, suspended at the ends of a. 


curved stick, like the milk-women of London. The 
houses are very singular; bat, as they resemble those 
of Dantzig, one description will be sufficient. 

The post from Elbing to Marienbourg is nineteen 
English miles, a tremendous long stage; indeed, an 
autuninal day’s journey upon such roads, which were 
precisely the same as those we had already passed, 
except that we had the variety of an endless row of 
shabby sombre willow pollards. Our poor horses 
halted several times, when they had a copious liba- 
tion of water, but nothing else. The German postil. 
lions seem to think with Dr. Sangrado, that nothing 
i8 so nourishing as water 3 and what is more surpriz- 
ing the horses seem to think $0 too. | have seen a 
German horse drink three large pails full, as fast as 
his driver could supply him, 

Ve were thirteen hours in reaching Dantzig from 
Marienbourg, a distance of thirty English miles, 
through a country abounding with cormn-fields, in one 
of which we counted nine bustards, each of them 
larger than a turkey. After passing several monastes 
ries, beautifully embosomed in trees, and the suburbs 
of Dantzig, extending nearly two English miles, we 
teached the drawbridge, and éntered the capital of 
Pomerélia in the evening; and, at the hotel de lion 
blanc, which was very crowded at the time of our 
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arrival, we were very glad to resume our old quarters, 
‘to which we appeared to have a travelling prescriptive 
right, a vast ball and card room. 
Nothing can exceed the fantastic appearance of the 
houses, which are very lofty, and have vast sloping: 
roots, the fronts of which are surmounted with lions, 
angels, suns, griffins, &c. The windows are very 
large and square; and the qgutsides of these edifices 
are generally painted with brown or green colours, 
with great softness and variety: in the streets, which 
are wretchedly paved, and narrow, and, if the atmo- 
sphere be damp, covered ankle-deep with mud, are 
poble chesnut and walnut-trees. ‘The Rathhaus, or 
hotel de ville, is an elegant spiral structure of stone, 
with a variety of elaborate decorations. The prison 
is well arranged ; on one side are felons; and, on the 
other, the house of correction, where the women are 
separated from the men. | Mig 
The Lutheran church isa noble structure: in one 
| of the towers is a gloomy well, in which certain of- 
fenders against the catholic faith, many years since, 
used to be let down, and left to perish: the stirrups 
dnd chains by which they descended were shewn t@ 
us. The Bourse is most whimsically decorated with 
a marble statue of Augustus III. king of Poland, mo- 
dels of ships, heavy carvings in wood, and great dingy 
pictures. The Vistula, the largest and longest river im 
Poland, after springing from mount Crapach, on the. 
confines of Silesia, and crossing Poland and Prussia, 
washes the walls of Dantzig, and falls into the Baltic. 
Upon this river a stranger’ cannot fail being struck 
with the singular appearance of the Polish grain boats, 
in shape resembling a canoe, many of which are 
eighty fect long, by fourteen broad, without any 
deck, and have a single elastic mast, tapering to the 
top fifty, and even sixty, feet high, upon which they, 
fasten a small light sail, that is capable of being raised 
or depressed, so as to catch the wind, above the uns 
dulating heights of the shores of the Vistula. We 
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saw several store-bonses of salt: the only salt mere 
chant in the Prussian dominions is the King, who 
‘has the monopoly. The exportations of corn from 
this city are amazing; and it may justly be considered 
as the grain depot of Europe. 4 

In Dantzig, every thing partakes of that petty, 
spirit which is too often engendered by traffic amongst 
small communities of mercantile: men. Heaven: 
protect the being who visits this city without a comm 
mercial commission ! M 
- Tbe road to Berlin has, in one respect, a great ade 
vantage; there is a constant and rapid succession of. 
towns and svillages, but no scattered cottages upon 
every acclivity the traveller commands six or seven 
spires rising from little clumps of trees, and clusterg 
of houses; the road to each of these small communi= 
ties for about a quarter of a mile is paved with jarge 
rough angular stones, which constitute the pride of 
the parish, and are brought from a great distance, 
and with considerable cost. Upon wishing them at 
the devil one day, which I never failed to do ag 
often as I had to contend with them, my driver turned 
round and said, “ Do not wish them there: do you 


know that each of those fine stones cost four good 


groschen ?” 


The winter was now rapidly setting in, and in every 
post-house the stoves were warmed; before. one of 
them some peasant children were reposing upon 
forms, and their mother standing with her back | 


against it, fast asleep. The peasants erect their ovens, 
which are made of clay, about seven feet high, in the 
shape of a dome, at the extremity of their orchards, 
removed as far as possible from any thatch. All the 


roads and bye-Janes in Prussia are abundantly supplied — 


with legible and intelligent directing posts, represent. 
ing a negro’s head, with large white eyes anda pig 
tail, whilst two long stiff arms point the wanderer on 
his way. ' 
« Between Gruncberg and F reyenwalde I passed the 
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: Oder, which flows to the walls of Olmutz, rendered 
eminently familiar to the memory by the cruel cap- 
tivity of La Fayette, and the spirit of British genero- 
sity which restored him and his lovely Marchioness 
‘to light and liberty. 
Upon our leaving Freyenwalde, we ploughed our 
way through the dark forests and trackless sands of 
Brandenbourg, the latter of which Frederic the Great 
highly valued as a national barrier, capable of imped- 
ing and embarrassing an approaching enemy, Of 
their depth and dreariness no one can judge, but 
those who have waded through them: we quitted 
them with great joy to roll merrily along over a 
noble new royal road, of about ten English miles in 
length, lined with sapling lindens; aud early on the 
éighth day from my leaving Dantzig, I passed the gate 
ef the wall which surrounds Berlin, and with forty- 
one ducats discharged my companion.at the hotel 
de Russie. 
_ Having refreshed myself, I sallied into the Linden 
walk, which is very broad, is formed of triple rows of 
the graceful and umbrageous tree from which it re- 
ecives its name, and is situated in the centre of the 
street, having carriage roads on each side, from which 
it is protected by a handsome line of granite posts 
eonnected by bars of iron, and illuminated at night 
by large reflecting lamps, suspended over the centre 
by cords, stretched from corresponding supporters of 
wrought iron: its length is about an English mile, 
and presents at one end the rich portico of the marble 
pera-house and the palace, and at the other the ce- 
lebrated Brandenbourg gate, designed by Monsieur 
Langhans from the Propylium of Athens, and raised in 
1780, This superb monument of tasteful architec- 
ture is a stone colonnade, of a light reddish-yellow 
colour, composed of twelye grand fluted Corinthian 
eolumns, forty-four feet high, and five feet seven 
inches in diameter, six on each side, leaving a space 
fox the gatesto fold between, presenting five colossak 
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portals, through which the park is seen in fine pera 
spective. ‘The wings composing the custom and guards 
houses are adorned with eighteen lesser columns, 
twenty nine feet high and three feet in diameter: 
the whole is crowned by colossal figures of the Angel 
of Peace driving four horses abreast in a triumphal 
car; below which are rich basso-relievos, This most: 
elegant structure, and the waik of Lindens, are 
unique, and would abundantly repay any traveller for' 
the fatigues of an eight Gays’ journey to behold them, 
Tn the walk, although the weather was very cold, ses. 
veral ladies were promenading without caps or bon= 
uets, and others were riding astride on horseback, 
according to the fashion of the country, in a long 
riding habit,” pantaloons, and  half-boots. In. the 
streets scarcely any other objects were to be seeny 
than al 


** The soldier atid his sword.” “ ; 
ie ? 


Upon ascending the gallery of the superb dome of 
the institution of the poor, in the grand market place, 
T commanded the wall of the city, the dimensions of 
which are small, I should not think larger than thosé 
of Bath; but*having been the result of one design, 
and in a great measure built in one reign, it has the 
advantage of being regular. The ‘river Spree’ rans 
through it, and is adorned by some handsome stone 
bridves. The streets are spacious, and, to the sure 
prize of a stranger, are well paved for carriages and 
pedestrians, although nature has refused to furnish 
the country with a single stone: this denial has been | 
supplied by the policy of Frederick the Great, who 
made ail the vessels that came up the Elbe, the 
Hawel, or the Spree, take on board at Magdeburg a 
certain quantity of freestone, and disembark at Berlin 
gratis. The houses are generally built of brick stucs. 
coed, but some are of stone, in the Italian style of 
architecture. The palace of Prince Henry, the bro-— 
ther of Frederick the Great, lately deceased, is built 
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of stone; but, for want of ornament, possesses but 
little attraction for the eye: the royal palace is aii 

normous square pile of the same materials, whose 
massy atid gloomy walls the reigning sovereign has 
wisely resigned.to his courtiers, for a small plan 
mansion, opposite the common foundery.. Mon- 
bijoa, the residence of the queen-dowager, is a palace, 
r rather a long gallery, nearly the whole being 
pon thé ground-floor, situated on the side ofthe river 
Spree, embosomed in a wood and gardens. ‘The ro- 
tunda, or catholic church, partly designed by cardinal 
Alberoni, is a noble edifice, the grand altar of which 
was made at Rome, and is celebrated for its beauty. 
Soon after Frederic the Great ascended the throne, 
he conceived the sublime idea of building a vast pan- 
theon, in which every description of devotion might, 
atan allotted time, find its altar. Policy, if not genuine 
charity, induced that sagacious prince to think that 
tolerance was necessary to the interests, as well as the 
dignity, of a nation; and he was desirous of not only 
secing his subjects and foreigners worship their God 
in their way, but that, like brothers, they should pros- 
trate themselves before him in the same temple. On 
account of the state of the treasury, Frederic was suc- 
cessfully advised to drop this benign plan, and it was 
never afterwards resumed. The generality of the Prus« 
siaus are Calvinists. 
_ In the evening after my arrival I went to the New 
Theatre, a superb building, on the entablature of 
which the following elegant inscription appeared in, 
German, ‘* Whilst we smile we mend the manners.” 
All the front of the inside was occupied by the royal 
box, formed intoa saloon, from the centre of the ceil- 
ing of which a rich lustre descended, and on. each 
side were alabaster vases. The boxes were neat and 
'weilarranged. Over the curtain was a large trans- 
parent clock; the players were good ; the orchestra 
very full and fine; and the scenery, particularly the 


drop, or curtain scene; very beautiful, 
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The statue of the celebrated general Ziethen, th 
favourite of Frederic the-Great, andone of the greates 
and bravest generals of Prussia, is well worthy th 
notice of the traveller. It is-raised in Wilhelm’ 
Platz, or Williany’s Place, upon a pedestal, on thre 
sides of which are basso-relievos, representing th. 
hero .on horseback, in some of the most celebrates 
campaigns, surrounded by an elegant railing: th 
figure of the general, in his hussar regimentals, is @ 
large as life; his hand is raised to his chin, whiel 
was his usual attitude of meditation: it is said to be 
a strong resemblance, and is a fine piece of statuary 
In this little square there are several other statues o: 
Prussian generals, who distinguished themselves ir 
the seven years’ war, without any inscription. Upor 
my German friend inquiring of some of the 
soldiers, who were standing near us, their names, 
they told us they knew nothing about them. It is well 
known, that no living creature is more ignorant than 
a Prussian soldier. ; 

As we passed to the royal opera-bouse, the cavalry 
were drilling; the wretchedness of their horses not a 
little surprized me: the same remark applied to those: 
of every other regiment of cavalry which I saw! 
The opera-house, which is never open but during the 
carnival, is a superb and elegant building, raised by 
Frederic the Great. The audience are admitted 
gratis, by tickets issued by the king’s authority : the 
pit is allotted to the regiments in garrison, each of 
which is permitted to send so many men. In the 
time of Frederic the Great, it was no unusual spectas 
cle to see the wives of the soldiers sitting upon their 
husbands’ shoulders: the internal decorations are, I 
was informed, very magnificent 1” 

Berlin is justly celebrated for the excellence of its 
hotels: in my sitting room, looking upon the Linden- 
walk, I had every article of useful and elegant furni- 
ture, my bed-room, and sopha-bed and linen were 
remarkably neat and clean, and beth. rooms, although 
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the frost was set in with intense severity, were, by 
means of stoves which are supplied from the passage, 
as warm as a summer day. - It is a reteived opinion, 
that Englishmen are so accustomed to sit by their | 
fire-sides, that they cannot grow warm unless they 
gee the fire: to this remark Ihave only to observe, 
that I partook so insensibly of the atmosphere which - 
pervaded niy room, that I neither thought of heat, 
cold, or fire-places. At breakfast, the rolls; butter, 
and coffee, were delicious, and the china. beautiful. 
The porcelain of Berlin is very fine, and nearly equal 
to that of Saxony. In the imfancy of this manutac- 
tory, Frederic the Great granted pernsission to the 
Jews withim his dominions to marry, enly upon cor 
dition that theyshould purchase a certain quantity of 
this china; by this despotic policy he soon broaght 
#t into repute. j 

vIn the audience-room of the great palace, we were 
shewn a chandelier of chrystal which cost 4,260% 
Amongst the paintings, which are few, we noticed a 
portrait of the Duke of Ferrara, by Corregio, for 
which ten thousand-ducats were given: there is also 
a beautiful statue of Marcus Aurelius, drawn up fromt 
the Tiber about fifty years since; several curious and 
eostly clocks and secretaries of exquisite workmanship 
and mechanism, one of which, should any one impro- 
perly attempt to open it, would betray the robber by 
4 tune similar to that in the academy of sciences in 
Petersburg: we were also shewn a circular closet itl 
4 turret, from wherice Frederic, in his latter days, 
sed to contemplate the people in the streets. | 
The cadet corps isa noble establishment, much re- 
sembling those in Petersburg: we attended.a parade 
of about four hundred boys, who, as they were not 
sized; nor ranked according to age, presented a strik> 
ing instance of the progress of merit, by displaying 
mere ‘apple-manching urchins” commanding com- 
panies of boys bigger than themselves. From the 
cadet corps we visited an exhibition of the Prussian 
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arts and manufactures, displayed i a sitife of ‘rooms 
the busts, models, and carpets were beautiful: sonve e 
the drawings were pretty, but the paintings were be 
low criticism. English manufactures are severel 
‘prohibited in Prussia. | 
_ On the Sunday after my arrival, namely, the third 
of November, I seated myself, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, with an intelligent companion, in the Pots. 
am diligence, a vehiclé considerably less commo. 
dious than that of Paris. — After passing througt 
a country of corn-fields and fir-forests, and some 
small pieces of ice, at eleven we reached the barrie 
of Potsdam, which is situated on the river Havel, ane 
is formed into an isle by the adjoining lakes anc 
canals, about sixteen English miles from Berlin. 
Having expelled the cold with some soup, we 
hired a little phaeton, and immediately proceeded te 
Sans Souci, distant about two English miles, which, 
as well as the neighbouring country palaces, are so 
much the fruit of the great Frederic’s taste, that it 
was like paying a visit to his spirit. As we proceeds 
ed to the gallery of pictures, we passed by his hot= 
houses, which he cherished with great care. So pars: 
tial. was his majesty to hot-house fruit, that before the 
buildings were erected, he whe would have scantily 
provided for eer officer mutilated in his service, 
did not hesitate to pay a ducat fora cherry! When 
he was dying, his pine-apples occupied: his principal 
attention. * : 
We entered the picture gallery from the road 
through a rustic door: this room, two hundred and 
fifty-eight feet long, thirty-six broad, and fifteen 
high, is supported by Carrara pillars, and is superbly 
gilded and ornamented. he collection is very select 
and precious. . 
From the gallery we-ascended a staircase, and en- 
tered a terrace, whencea beautiful view of the river, and 
the surrounding country, lay expanded before us. Ag 
we proceeded to the palace, or pavilion, composed of 
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along suite of rooms upon a ground floor, the tombs 
of Frederic’s dogs were pointed out to us, the ofly 
ereatures for whom he entertained a cordial affection. 
It is well known that he indulged the strange belief, 
dhat these anitnals possessed the power of distriminat- 
ing character, aad that he disliked those at whom 
they barked: most of these canine favourites were 
honoured with a royal epitaph. It is related, that 
 whenéver he went to war, he always carried a senall 
| Ttalian eteyhoand with him ; and that when, in the 
| Béven yeats’ wat, he happened to bé pursued by a ré= 
-eonnoitring party of Austrians, he ‘ook shelter ander 
_a@dry arch of a bridge, with bis favourite in his arms; 
and that although the enemy passed and repassed the 
- bridge several timiés, yet the animal, naturally ehurle 
| ¥shy lay quite still, and scarcely breathed: had he 
| Parked, Frederic must have been discovered and 
| ¢aken prisoner, and Prussia, in all harman probability, 
| would have shared the fate of Poland, and swelled the 
| empires of Russia and of Germany. - 
We saw the room where Frederic slept and died; 
) it was plain and simple, and upon the chimney-piece 
/ yeas a beautiful antique of Julius Cesar when a boy. 

After passing through several’ handsome rooms, wé 

yeached the dining-room. It is well known that Fre- 

eric the Great indulged in the pleasures of the table, 
| and that English, French, German, Italian, Russian 
¢ooks, were employed in this royal philosopher's 
kitchen. The apartment of Voltaire, where I could 
not resist sitting down in his chair before his desk, 
dotted all over with spots of a pen more keen and tri- 

wrophant than the sword, and wondering how such a 

genius could associate for three years with the crafty, 
| wngratefal, cold, ungenerous, tyrannical, rancorous, 

and implacable Frederic, who, if he merited the title 
of Great, had no pretensions to that of good. 

The fagade of Sans Souci, towards the plain, is very 
elegant; towards the terrace very heavy, where it re« 
rerbles more a great tasteless green-heuse than 2 

ee AAS 
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yoyal residence. From Sans Souci, we droye through. 
a beautiful park to the new palace, distant about au 
English mile and a half. After passing two grand 
lodges and out-offices, connected by an elegant semi- 
circular colonnade of eighty-ei ght columns, we entered 
the palace, the front.ot which is adorned with Corin. 
hian pilasters, and the body built with the rich red 
bose brick: the hall was a superb. vaulted grotto, 
formed of chrystals, branches of coral and sbelis, and. 
fountains, arranged with equal elegance and novelty, 
Respecting the. construction of this extraordinary 
aparument, the king and his favourite architect had a 
Violent dispute; the latter insisting that it should be a 
yestibule, the former a grotto, The royal disputant 
of course prevailed, and the architect was so disgusted, 
that he declined proceeding in ‘the building. It was 
lucky for him that the tyrant Frederic had not sent. 
him to the fortress of Spandaw, where so inany brave 
men, who had tought aad bled for him, have beea 
immured for some error in petty punctilio, to medi-- 
fate on the superiority of groitos over vestibules : the 
fest of the rooms are very elegant. . Having. satistied: 
our curiosity, we galloped to ihe little marble palace, 
about two English miles off, built also by Frederic. 
the Great, of Silesian marble and Dutch brick: J was; 
more pleased with it than with the petite trianon at. 
Versailies. The road to the pavilion is lined with: 
small rustic dwellings, surrounded by shrubs for the* 
household. Oa the left is an extensive and elegant 
Orangery, in the centre’ of which is a superb. ball- 
room, lined with micrors, and opening on either side 
jnto alleys of otange and Jemon trees. On the right 
are the kitchens, externally resembling the ruins of 
an Athenian temple: a lake, lined with elegant groups 
of trees, pleasure-houses, cottages, and mills, washes 
the terrace of the little palace, the apartments of - 
which: are small but singularly: elegant, and were 
adorned with some exquisite antiques, a 
The great palace at Potsdam, in which the royal 
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family principally reside, has a few elegant state 
rooms: inone of which wasa half-length portrait of 
Buonaparte. The queen had displayed her taste by, 
decorating one of her little cabinets with engravings 


{com some of the exquisite productions of Westall. 


The next morning (Sunday) we attended the two, 


“parades, which take place on this day within twe 


hours of each other; I should suppose about ten 
thousand men were upon the ground: they presented 
avery noble appearance. The king, attended by se- 
veral officers, was present. In roving through the 
city, we observed that its size and buildings resembled 
those of Berlin, and that it was equally gloomy. 

On the 5th of November, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, as 1 wished to see a little more of the man- 
ners of the people, I mounted the Hamburgh dili- 
gence, and proceeded in it as far as Grabow, and 
afterwards travelled post to Husum. — 

A little beyond Grabow I passed a superb country 
residence of the reigning duke, situated in a beautiful 
country, and surrounded by a very neat village, 
Swerin is a large and respectable town, where the 
inns are very good, and well supplied with French 
spies. The palace is a vast and very ancient building, 
forising an oblong square, presenting gallerics, bal- 
conies, and turrets, without end. The soldiers on 
duty were fine looking fellows ; ithe forces of the duke 
amount to fourteen hundred men. I could not help 
smiling when, upon discharging my driver at this 
town, he presented me, with great ceremony, a B0- 
vernment receipt, to shew that he had paid two gros- 
chen for permission to pass over a nearer and better 
road, which led from the country palace of the duke, 
The Malaga wine, of whicha great quantity is brought 
to this duchy, is excellent and reasonable, 

The approach to Lubec was through a noble road, 
lined with stately lindens, extendipg four English 
miles: it was dusk when I entered it, and early in the 
morning when I lett it; but, if I may indge by its 
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avenues, gates, and streets, I shouid pronounce it te 
be a very beautiful, extensive, and Wealthy city. It 
has a small surrounding territory, and is at present in- 
dependent; but strong feats may be entertained that, 
following the example of Dantzig, its sovereignty -is 
nearly at a close, and that it will speedily be incorpe. 
rated with Hanoverian France. | 
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_ BANKS OF THE RHINE, 


Iw 1806. 


BY SIR JOHN CARR. 


N company with two highly esteemed friends, 
I proceeded to Gravesend: upon the. road, we 
were charmed by occasional views of the majestic 
Thames, formed by a rich setting sun into the appear- 
ance of an inverted sky, decorated by ships more sup- 
ported over than upon its bosom, and a vast expanse 
of richly cultivated land, fading in the mist of a far 
distant horizon. Part 
“At Gravesend we paid six guineas a-piece to a 
Dutch captain, and a little favourable breeze springing 
‘up, we proceeded on board with a large party, com- 
posed of specimens of the human race from various 
parts of the globe—proceeding, through the indul- 
gence of the government of Holland, to their vatious 
destinations on the Continent. The moment we 
stepped on board wg found we were victims to the 
most infamous imposition. Six guineas for a birth in 
a vessel which Noah, in the first rudiments of his art, 
‘would have made a thousand times more commo- 
dious! Figure to yourself about forty persons stowed 
in a Dutch galliot of about one hundred tons burden, 
deeply Jalen with a cargo of chalk, &c.; a hold near 
the bows covered with straw for the accommodation 
of thirty-six of the passengers ; a low miserable cabin 
four feet high on. the deck, which formed the honey- 
moon-bower of a young Swiss and a pretty English 
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girl just married ; anda little hole astern, which, fire 
nished with a couple of tickings crammed with Dutch 
peas instead of feathers, constituted the vestibule, _ 
drawing-toom, and chamber, for mé and one of ny 
‘companions, ae 
Hoping for a spéedy termination fo our marine Mis 
series, we set sail, and slowly creeped down the 
‘Thames, by thé aid of 4 scanty bréezé, which, d ying 
before we had advanced two miles, left us as a legacy 
to the tardy tides. Indeed, we almost tided it over to. 
Holland, in the achievement of which we were six 
long days and nights ; but then the days were screne 
and warm, and the nights were adorned by a brilliant 
moon, and the blue vault of heaven was spangled ofér 
with stars, | ! | 
After a passage, during which our patience was put 
to a severe trialy we discovered Schouwen, and soon 
after the island of Goree; where the wind began to 
freshen, and jast before we made the mouth of the 
Maas, we met and hailed a fine large fishing smack, 
the captain of which our commander endeavoured fo 
prevail upon, by the usual and generally successful 
application of a little money, to smuggle us into the 
rel: after a long consultation, the captatn and crew 
of the snrack, not considering that all was fish that. 
came to their net, refused to take charge of us, and to 
cur no very pleasant sensations, instead of standing 
out to sea, tacked and returned to the Briel under full 
press of canvass. A low slimy shore, sutmounted by 
green flags and a few scanty Oziers, announced our 
voyage to be at its close. 3 | 
fn consequence of the tide being always very rapid 
when going out, and the wind again falling, we came 
fe an anchor in the mouth of the Maas, One of the 
first objects that saluted our eyes, in this state, was 
the telegraph, which was in a state of unconimon 
activity, and the glasses of its official attendants often 
came in direct opposition with ours. ‘Phe balle flew 
up and down with wonderful rapidity far nearly an 
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hour after we anchored, and sufficiently explained the 
motive which induced the captain of the smack to re- 
turn to-port. The signification of the word Briel, in 
Dutch, is spectacle, which is supposed to have given 
its name to this place, on account of the extensive 
view which its buildings command of the surrounding 
country. This town is celebrated for having given 
birth to the illustrious warricr, admiral Cornelius 

Van Tromp. | 
| In the dead of night, and ina deep fog, a fish- 
ing boat dropped alongside, the master of which told 
us that the last vessel which had arrived from England 
had been confiscated, and all the passengers made pri- 
goners, and after this exordium offered to.conduct-us 
in safety past the guard-ship if we would give him 
two guineas a~piece, and, to secure our transit, he 
proposed shutting us all down in his cabin, under 
hatchways, for that night and the whole of the next 
day, and. them dropping past the guard-ship in the 
evening; during all which time we must have sat 
chin to knee, and have-been infinitely worse accom- 
modated than a-cargo-of African slaves. As.wethada 
roortal aversion from being introduced into the king- 
dom in this furtive manner, we persisted in refusing 
to quit our vessel, to:the no little mortification of our 
captain, who having safely deposited our passage- 
money ina large tin box, was very anxious to get rid 
ef us in any manner. | believe personal apprehensions 
induced ‘him to weigh the anchor early next morning, 
and to bear away for Maaslandsleys, on the other side 
of the Maas, where, after the captain had satisfied the 
commodore commanding the guard-ships there, to 
whom ‘he was well known, that we all came from 
Varel, a little neutral town to the eastward of the 
Weser, a fast-sailing fishing-boat was provided to take 
us upto Rotterdam, a distance of twenty-five miles, 
at half-a-guinea a‘head. 

‘Gladly we bade adieu te our miserable ark, and, 
| about six o'clock in the eyening, embarked upon the 
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Merwe river, a noble branch of the Maas, the breadtly 
of which is about a mile, Jessening but ina little de- 
gree as it reaches Rotterdam. The water of this river 
is rather foul. Its shores are beautifully lined with 
villages, farm-houses, and avenues of trees. A botani« 
cal gentleman informed me, that the eryngium cam-» 
pestre, field eryngo, so very rare in England, grows im 
great profusion, and wild, on either side of the river, 
and in most other parts of Holland. j 
When the night advanced, the floating lanthorns of! 
the fishermen hada pleasing and romantic effect,, asi 
we glided along with a fine breeze; and a row of! 
lamps running parallel with a canal supplied by the: 
Merwe, announced our passing Scheidam, so cele-- 
brated throughout Holland for its distilleries of! 
geneva, of which we were informed there were three: 
hundred before Holland submitted to the arms of’ 
France. | 
When the French troops entered Holland as victors, , 
this beautiful river, in a season remarkably rigorous, 
formed a compact road of ice for the infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery of the invaders. Dreadful as the winter 
was, the French were in want of the most necessary 
articles of clothing ; even whole battalions were - 
tute of shoes and stockings, and sentinels frequently 
did duty with no other covering than a tattered blan- 
ket, and the fragment of a pair of breeches, which 
time and service had reduced by instalments to little 
more than a few shreds: yet they did not repine. 
In the faces of our crew, and the scenery on each | 
side of us, before dusk-fall, we saw those studies to. 
whichthe exquisite works of the Dutch school have 
familiarized every person of taste. About twelve 
o’clock we arrived at the boom, or barrier for ship= 
ping, at Rotterdam. | | 
. At length we got on shore, and after much difficulty. 
and perambulation discovered a comfortable hotel in. 
the suburbs; the gates of the city being always shut,. 
and the boom closed, at eleven o'clock, ite 
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Our hotel lay at the bottom of a most beautiful 
avenue of trees, running parallel with the river oppo- 
site to the ferry. Our landlord was very civil, and all 
his servants spoke French. In the principal apart- 
mient was a print of Napoleon in his coronation rebes. 
I afterwards observed similar prints in many other 
houses in the city. 

Many of the principal merchants of Rotterdam have 
country-houses in these delightful suburbs. IT walked 
along a line of them, and beheld, for the first time, a 
specimen of the taste of the Dutch in rural scenery : 
the gardens, upon a level with the river, and divided 
from it by a high raised road, appeared to have been 
all designed by a mathematician ; but still their neat- 
ness and luxuriance left a pleasing impression on the 
mind. Uponevery gete, or house, a motto, indicative 
of the mind of the owner, or of the character of the 
pluce, presented itself—of which the following are 
specimens: 

Vreede is myn lust haf 

. Peace is my garden. 

Just en rust 
Hope and repose. 

¥ . Na by bruten 

. Almost out of town. 
Ziet op u minder ; 
Look upon those beneath you. 

N. B. This was inscribed upon a large house that com- 
mandedsome little cottages. 

Wel te vreeda 
Very content, &c. é&e. 

These inscriptions are seldom used but by opulent 
tradesmen: amongst the higher classes they are con- 
sidered to be a little tinctured with vulgarity, though, 
as I found, they sometimes indulge in them: the vil- 
las of the latter ate frequently known by names 
corresponding with those which are. applied to the 
_eountry residences of the superior families in England. 
YOL, SAVIL BB 
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In the morning our luggage was inspeated -by thet 
proper officers, who gaye us very little trouble, andj 
were content with a trifling douceur. The entranegy 
to the city, towards the river, through the principall 
gate, called De Niewe Hoofds Poort, a structure ine 
finitely more elegant than another barrier of this citys 
called De Oude Hoofds Poort, is very handsome. 
‘Che immediate transition from the tranquillity off 
the country to the busy hum of men, was very strik-. 
ing: the canals, with their numerous draw-bridges,, 
as we proceeded to.our city hotel, the Mareschal. des 
Lurenpe, were jined with vessels af all sorts and) 
sizes; and notwithstanding the war, every one ape, 
peared to be engaged in some active pursuit ort 
another, 
Before hostilities began, it yas no uncommon Cif-, 
cumstance to see between three and four bandred| 
merchant ships, from England alone, lying in these! 
canals and in the Maas; by which a vast commerce ig | 
carried on with the greatest facility and economy; , 
from the centre to the extremities of the kingdom; 
and as they communicate with the Rhine and other: 
large rivers, all the productions of the earth are con-! 
veyed at little expense to many parts of the continent, 
in a period of tranquillity. © 
The number of beautiful streets, adorned, as is the. 
ease throughout Holland, with noble rows of trees, is. 
a spectacle at once novel and beautiful. The trees, 
act as a fan to the houses in hot weather, and their. 
leaves are said to inhale whatever mephitic air may 
arise from such of the canals as are stagnant, and to. 
breathe it out again with refreshing purity. | 
Inasick chamber, fresh flowers are now thought 
salubrious, although, in no very distant time, they 
were regarded by the faculty as. extremely noxions. 
The. city derives its name from the adjoining river 
Rotte, which unites with the Merwe, and ,from the 
neighbourhood of both to/the.sea, venders the situay 
sion gf this town ery eligible for trade, commerce 
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and navigation. The pleasure-boats of some of th 
merchants, which we saw tnoored opposite to’ their _ 
houses, appeared to be very clumsy, and constructed 
only for smoking or napping in: they were broad, 
high at thé bead and stern, admitted only of one row- 
er, and had a heavy cabin with movable glass windows 
towards the stern. 

Oné of the first appearances which impress 4 fo- 
réigner ov his arrival in Holland is that of the houses, 
which, built of very small bricks, very lofty, and filled 
With large windows, project forward as they ascend. 
Fo such a rage has this unaccountable passion fort 
avoiding an upright been carried, that Iam sure many 
of them must be two or three yards out of the per- 
pendicular. Nothing can be more whimsical than 
the cornér houses of most of the streets. 

No scene can at first be more novel and interesting 
than that which Rotterdam presents—masts of. ships 
enlivened by gay streamers, beautiful stately trees, and 
lofty leaning houses, appear mingled together, and at 
one view hé sees before lyim the characteristic features 
of the country, the city, and the sea. : 

One of the first places we visited was the Boom- 
quay, or Boompiés, which extends along the river, 
about half a mile from the new to the old head, the 
two places where the water énters the city, and ills 
the canals, which aré seven in tuniber: this street is 
very brodd and truly magnificent, and the prospect 
from it, over flié river and the opposite country, high- 
ly delightful. Cheyney-walk at Chelsea is a humble 
resembiarice to it. # 

Many of thé houses dre very noble, and some of 
them are built of free-stoné, which, not being the 
produce of the country, must have been brought fo 
the spot at a great expense. In England a rage for 
€xpénsive building had so possessed a mah whom If 
knew, atid who resided very far from the capital, that 
be had many parcels filled with bricks and stones sent 
down to his workmen by the miail-coach. 


ce 
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The Boom-quay forms a fine mall for the les 
habitants of the city, and is chiefly the residence of} 
the niost opulent and elegant families. An Hneglish) 
nobleman, Lord North and Gray, had many years} 
since a superb house here, which he became entitled! 
to in right of his wife. a rich Dutch lady. | 

No stranger can visit the Boom-quay without being: 
informed that Bayle resided there, and without having: 
the spet where his little mansion stood pointed out to) 
him. It is the noble nature of genius to requite the} 
ingratitude of a thankless country, by shedding upon) 
it unquenchable lustre, and raising it in the rank of: 
nations. In several parts of the city, memorials of the » 
inroads of the Spaniards are traceable, not only in the; 
forms of several of the buildings, but in several mottos | 
and inscriptions in their language, which are still legis | 
ble in many of the old buildings in this and in other ' 
cities. he number of Jews in Rotterdam is very 
great, and many of them are of high respectability, 
aud as much distinguished for their integrity as their 
industry and opulence. Soon after my atrival, I had 
the pleasure of dining with one of the first families of | 
that persuasion: our host, a very amiable man, gave 
us a true Datch dinner, consisting of nearly fifteen 
different sorts of fish, exquisitely dressed, and seryed | 
up with vegetables of various Kinds. In Holland, in 
preparing the fish for the kettle, the head, and fins, 
and tail, are generally cat off. - In this city port wine | 
is scarcely ever drank : it is by no means gratifying to | 
a Dutch palate. Some was presented to me at a dine 
ner where I was, but it was so old that all its flavour | 
had evaporated. The principal wines drank are 
Claret, Madeira, and the Rhine wines, I found the | 
bread in Holland every where excellent, and the coffee, 
évery where bad. ts | 

I soon found that the received opinion of there | 
being no beggars in Holland. is perfectly erroneous. 
1 was frequently beset by these sons and daughters of | 
sorrow or idleness, who preferred their petition with | 
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indefatigable pursuit; but in so gentle a tone, that it 
was evident they were fearful of the police,. They 
are abundant, but orderly. It was observed by some 
Anglish in Holland, that a Dutch beggar is too wise 
40 waste his breath by asking alms of a Dutchman, 
and that relief is only sought from strangers: the fact 
is; there are so many asylums for paupers, that a 
-Dutchman acquainted with the legislative provision 
made for them, always considers a besgar as a lawless 
vagabond. 

In no country of its size,.as will appear in the course 
of this journal, aré there more charitable institutions, 
and at the same time a stronger appetite for accumu- 

dation. To make a good bargain is considered by 
many a Dutchman as the highest achievement of the 
-buman mind. 
I no where saw, except amongst the skippers, that 
_ mighty mass of breeches, in which my expectation 
had in part clothed every Dutchman’s frame: but the 
appearance of many of the men, in long flowered 
waistcoats and trunk hose, and the females in short 
plaited petticoats, blue stockings, and large round sil- 
ver .buckles projecting over either side of the foot, 
was very whimsical, 

Many of their dresses are hereditary; and grand-~ 
father, father, and son, have in regular succession 

roceeded to the altar in the same nuptial breeches. 
Their quays aré very spacious, and every where em- 
bellished with trees; and the canals deeper and 
cleaner than in any other of the large cities in the 
Kingdom. 

After having secured a bed-room, and deposited 
_ our luggage at the Mareschal de Turenne, kept by 
Mr. Crabb, an Englishman, who renders the character 
_of a maitre d’hotel eminently respectable, by his at= 
tention to foreigners of every description, aiid to his 
own countrymen in particular, by moderate charges 
and excellent accommodations, we proceeded to the 

BES 
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exchange at two o’clock, when the merchants ase 
semble. 

This building is an oblong square, with a covered 
walk on each side, and is a plain handsome building, 
It was finished in 1736. I was astonished to find it 
crowded in every part; and presenting, in the activity 
and bustle which were displayed, every appearance of 
a great commercial country in a high state of prosper- 
ous tranquillity. ; 

The arrival of English papers, and of couriers from 
Paris, never failed to excite a strong sensation from 
one end of the city tothe other. Upon the exchange 
I saw several Englishmen transacting business; and 
such is the respect which the Dutch bear towards us, 
that we soon found the suspicion of our being English 
rather increased than damped the civilities we ex 
perienced, 

As Rotterdam may be considered, as Buonaparte has _ 
recently described the city of Hamburg, une ville An-. 
glaise, in consequence’ of so many English families 
having settled there before the Revolution, andalso of 
the proximity of its port to England, it was with sur- 
prize I found that the new raler and form of govern- 
mient were so popular as they are in this city. 

A short ‘time before we visited Rotterdam, we 
heard that the king and queen visited that city, the 
only one which they had then honoured with their 
presence, except the seat of the royal residence at the 
Hague. URS 

Upon their arrival in the city, their majesties and 
the two princes, in their carriages, attended by their 
suite and an escort of horse, proceeded to the ex- 
change, where they were waited upon by the princi- 
pal functionaries, and a deputation of the most opulent 
merchants of the city. Their majesties appeared to be 
much affected by the very flattering manner in which 
they were received. i } . 

dhe queen, who isalways mentioned by those wha 
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have had the honour of knowing her before and since 
the wonderful elevation of so many branches of her 
family, as a most amiable, enlightened, and accou.e 
plished woman, very rauch gratified some of the 
members, and the nation at large, by observing upon 
the exchange : ‘‘ We are deeply penetrated by the 
‘cordiality with which we have been received in the 
country ; as strangers we could not, and did not ex- 
pect such a reception; but we hope to remain long 
enough amongst you to secure your esteem, by doing 
all the good in our power.” This short address, de- 
livered with that grace and manner, which, I am ine 
formed, are so characteristic of her majesty, captivated 
all the Butchmen present, and spread with great ce- 
lerity through every part of the city, and contributed 
to raise her very high in the public estimation. 

In the department of the admiralty, the king has 
effectéd many wise and salutary regulations. He has 
abolished ail the sixecure offices attached to it, re~ 
duced overgrown salaries, and doubled the hours of 
Jabour of the clecks, who were before almost receiving 
the wages of idleness from the country. By this frm 
and sagacions conduct, the king has already produced 
‘a saving to the state ef two millions sterling a year. 

- Before these circumstances, and the previous un - 
settled condition of the country are known or reflected 
upon, it would appear somewhat paradoxical, that as 
the interests of the Dutch have a bias in favour of 
Englmd, and as their government is of French con- 
struction, the ruler who has been placed over them 
by events little Jess than miraculous, could ever, and 

especially in so short a time, have made himself po- 
-pular; but to the fact I pledge myself, upon the au- 
‘thority of some of the most respectable and enlight- 
ened Dutchmen in different parts of Holland, repeat- 
edly renewed to me. ; 

The king of Holland was described ta me to re- 

semble his brother Napoleon very strongly in size, 


complexion, manner, ‘thoughtful taciturnity, and 
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abstemiousness : he is a great invalid, and has receives 
sone severe paralytic shocks in one of his arms, for 
which, as well as fot the general extreme delicate state 
of his health, he has been obliged to visit the baths 
Wisbaden, and to drink the waters of the Spa; whi 
prevented his remaining in Holland but tor a veryy 
short time, after the constitution had placed hith. oni 
the throne, and he was absent when I was there, 

The king hag the reputation of being much pleased| 
with the English character, and very fond of the soci, 
ety of Englishmen; a gratification which a series off 
adverse circumstances has prevented him from indulge. 
ing in for some time past. I remember, when | was) 
at Paris, during the brief pause of war, that just gave: 
“a time for frighted peace to pant,’ he was NeVEE | 
more happy than when he had one of our country- | 
men at his splendid and hospitable table. | 

The queen, is, as she was also described to me, 
a brunette of considerable beauty, inclined to the en 

bon point, has a face expressive of great suavity of 

mind, and is highly accomplished; she particularly | 
pxcelsin dancing, in which, for the gracefulness of her 
attitudes, she issaid to be unrivalled. To this elepant 
accomplishment she is particularly attached, and when. 
she travels, is generally complimented, in any consi+ 
derable town where she stops for a day or two, with 
a public ball, an attention by which ‘she is always 
much gratified, 

Their majesties have two princes, who are very 
young; the eldest is called Napoleon after the eme 
peror. Should the dynasty of the Buonapartes eX- 
perience no convulsive overthrow, it is generally 
believed that, upon the demise of that extraordinary 
being, who has pushed so many kings from their 
thrones to make room for the members’ of his own 
family, the crown of France will devolve upon this 
ghild. | 

In my way to the celebrated statue of Erasmus, 
and indeed whereyer I moyed, almost eyety face I 
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wict looked as if it belonged fo a soul more. disposed 
to cultivate the figures of arithmetic than of rhetoric. 
{saw none of those sprightly physiognomies, which 
abound in the large towns of England or France, full 
of smiles, of levity, and carelessness, the happy owners 
of which appear as if they basked and frolicked in 
the sunshine of every event. Even the Spanish pro- 
yerb, ‘ thoughts close, looks loose,” is not observed in 
this city. An eye prone to the earth, a look of settled 
meditation, and a measured pace denote the Rotter- 
dammer. Yet: with these appearances Holland has 
not been insensible to that literary merit, in honour 
of which, ia other times and regions, the Grecians 
and kkomans raised temples, statues, and constituted 
public games, to which the Persians, the Arabians, 
the Turks, and even the Chinese, presented the most 
magnificent rewards. 

This statue stands upon an arch crossing a canal, 
and is nearly ten feet high; it was finished in 1622, 
and is said to be the chef-d’euvre of Henry de Keiser, 
a yery celebrated statuary and architect. It has 
been said, that in the quality of the different statues 
which the Ditch raised to the memory of Erasmus, 
may be traced the different degrees of zeal with 
which his memory was cherished by them. 

Amongst the churches, the only one I saw worthy 
of notice was the cathedral of St. Lawrence, the towet 
of which I ascended, and frora its top commanded 
the greater part of the south of Holland. The body 
-of the church is very large. ‘The walls, like all the 
rest of the Dutch churches, are saddened over with a 
great number of sable escntcheons, and the floor co- 
yered with rush-bottom chairs for the congregation 
when assembled. A magtificent brass ballustrade of 
exquisite workmanship, separates the choir from the 
nave. 

The church is used for various purposes: the synod 
of the province used to assemble in it the presbytery 
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éf thé town; I was informed he still continues té de 
sO; ant at the fairs, booths are erectéd in it. 4 
| Thé only monuments worthy of attention, and 
those merit but little, are erected to the memories of 
admiral Cornelius de Witt, Johannés a Brakel, and 
ddmival Kovlewaar. A magnificent organ has been} 
building for somé years in this churcly: a very large 
But inadequate sum of money has been subscribed for! 
this superb instrument, which is intended to rival the} 
célebrated one at Hacrlem, but much more money) 
Will be necessary for that purpose: the object of this: 
méasure is not out 6f homage to St. Cecilia, bat froma) 
a commercidl spirit, that repines at hearing of the: 
humber Of persons who flock to Haeylem to héat its) 
boasted instrament, by whith considerable sums of | 
Honey in the course of the year are expended in that | 
city, é ,. 
To the honour of Holland, her seminaries of learn- 
ing have always been favorite objects with her goverii= 
ment; and I was wellinformed, that to the firtther” 
promotion of this great and vital source of the nioralsy | 
érdér, afd glory of nations, the king has devoted 
much of his consideration, =| 
No -alferdfion has taken place in legends of thé 
coins of Holland, Since the Revolution there hag | 
Beew 4 copious silver coinage, but the florin has re-_ 
tained the same for more than a eentary. The old | 
calendar is adhered to, with the slight alterations — 
rendered necessary by 4 change in the name and spirit 
of the government. : 
Lhe practice of vails-giving stil] continues in Hols 
land. Previous to my going to dine with some ace — 
guaintances which I made at Rottérdani, I was pars 
ticularly reminded bya friend, wha knew the habits of 
the country, not to forget to carry afew florins with 
me, ag the servant who opened the door, upon my 
guitting the house, would expect either one or two of 
those pieces, This abominably mean practice @xisted in 
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England ina higher degree, and stilk continues in part 
in the shape of card money. et 

In houses of great resort in Holland, servants are in 
the habits of purchasing their places of their masters 
free of wages, solely for the douceurs which custona 
rigidly exacts from the visitor. At one table, a friend 
of mine, a thoughtless Englishman, was reminded of 
his having forgotten the usage, by having a quantity 
of soup poured over his new coat by accidental 
design. 

In the streets I was much gratified by seeing the 
fruit and vegetable sellers: the fruit was abundant, 
very fresh, and fine, and such as is usually to.be found 
at,the same season in England: the vegetables are re- 
markably excellent, and are submitted to the: eye 19 
the cleanest and most attractive manner. The Dutca 
potatoes are small, and uncommonly good; I. think 
they are, if possible, superior, to those of Jreland, 

The proximity of the houses to the canals enables 
the Dutch women to indulge to the full extent of 
their wishes, in scrubbing and mopping their passages 
and roonis, which they do from the first to the tase 
blush of day; indeed, cleanliness in their houses is 
carried to a painful excess. All the strong features of 
an English Saturday evening, viz. mops, pails, scrub- 
bing-brushes, dusters, fullers’ earth, are in active use 
every hour in the day in Holland; anda little hand- 
garden engine is in perpetual requisition, for washing 
the outside of the windows. 

But the aqua-terrene nymphs to whose hands these 
right useful instraments are committed, appear to be 
so solicitous of removing every feculent impression Qf 
the foot in their. white-tiled halls, of giving a brilliant 
polish to the brass ‘knockers, and of preserving the 
furniture of the rooms unsullied, that they frequently, 
neglect to purify their own persons; the charms of 
which are to be often.seen mingled with, if not ob- 
scured by, the accretions of long neglect and in- 
ati¢ntion, latte’ Dns if 
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Upon some of the canals I saw Rhine boats of 6&4 
traordinary dimensions; they were principally ladént 
with hardware, avid their owners and families resided 
wholly on board, m a suite of eabins, generally rai 
upon the deck, whieh, in pot of comimodions ar 
Tangement, of neatness and comfort, cannot easily be 
surpassed on shore. Upon the fore and aft part of the 
deck their ware is exposed to sale, and below are pros 
digious depots of ihe same articles. These vessels aret 
frequently six months in their voyage up and dowal 
the Rhine, in consequence of their stepping at those! 
cities or towns situated on its banks, where the ownefst 
are likely to have a market for their merehandize. 
The reader will be surprized to hear that in several! 
shops I saw.many prints of our illastrioas Nelson, in} 
which the artist, in order to prevent the beholder: 
from doubting that he bad lost the sight of one eye! 
in the service of his country, bad the optic completely | 
removed from its socket, and left a large frightful hole, . 
for the purpose of illustrating this part of his herow |! 
history. ; | 
The collections of paintings in Rotterdam are not 
Numerous, but very select: perhaps ne people upon 
the face of the earth ever displayed a more inveterate 
and immovable attachment to every thing of native 
growth than the Dutch, exeept the Chines®, who. 
consider improvenrent as ‘penal inneration, and wha. 
confined a native in irons for life, because he ventured | 
to make a boat upon a new construction, by which it 


sajled faster than any other. | 
_. This spirit, or if you like to-eall it so, this amor 
patrie, is strongly evinced in all their collections ef 
“painting: in only one or two private cabinets in Hole 


land are to be found any productions of the Italian 
and Venetian schools, | 
‘he finest private cabinet belongs to M.Vanderpals, 


a rich and very respectable merchant ; it is principally _ 


filed by the works.of that delightful master Nicholas 


Berchem, and Linglebach ; of the former I shall give 
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a few striking anecdotes when I reach Haerlem, the 
place of his” nativity; of the latter I shall briefly 
Speak when I describe Frankfort on the Maine, where 
He was born. 
_ M. Vanderpot, another wealthy merchant, bas also 
a very large and well-selected collection of the Dutch 
and Flemish painters. M. Lockhorst, a gentleman of 
commercial distinction, has also a fine apsOr einem of - 
pictures of the same school. 

The perfection to which the Dutch and- Flemish 
schools arrived, proves that great artists may be 
formed, without the assistance of great galleries. 
The present low state of the French schoo! demon- 
strates, that the most magnificent collection ever 
known, containing the renowned and exalted speci- 
mens of art, and opened to the inspection of every 
one with a becoming spirit of liberality, cannot form 
good artists. The St. Jerome of Corregio, and the 
St. Cecilia of Michael Angelo, have created no suc 
cessful disciple since their arrival at Paris. 

it is a matter of surprize to the contemplative tra 
veller to observe, in a country apparently so mechani- 
cally moral and regular as Holland, the glaring defects 
of the most loose and meretricious government: in 
the heart of the finest cities are’ to be "found brothels, 
surpassing in iniquity all such seats of impurity in 
any other nation, in which the horrible novelty of the 
most savage oppression is united to a public, licenced, 
and authorized display of vice and profligacy. I mean 
‘the spill-houses, to one of which my lacquey de place 
conducted me about ten o’clock at night, when those 
scenes of revelry open. Ina street, in an inferior 
quarter of the town, the sound of fiddles and dancing 
announced the approach to one of these houses: pre- 
ently my guide stopped before one of them, ims the 
saloon of which he introduced me by pulling aside a 
‘curtain drawn before the door, near which, in a little 
raised orchestra, two fiddlers were scraping; upon 
benches at the other end of the room where seven or 
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eight females, painted and dressed in all their finery, 
with large silver buckles, loose muslin robes, mass 
gilt ear-rings, and ornaments of the same metal aa 
the head. Most of them looked very jaded. “ 
soon as I entered, a bottle of wine and glasses, an 
pipes and tobacco, were put before me, for which I paid 
afiorin, and which is considered as the premium of 
admission. { 
' These miserable wretches were all prostitutes and 
prisoners, confined to this haunt of vice, and never 
suffered to pass its threshold unti! enabled, out of thes 
wages of prostitution, to redeem themselves. The 
way in which they are ensnared into this brothel-dun- 
geon is worthy of notice. The keeper of it hears of 
some girl who is in debt, frequently occasioned by 
dressing beyond her means, to set off her person tor 
advantage at some of the music-rooms or other public: 
places : he approaches her, pities her, offers her money; 
to discharge her debts, advances her more for imme- 
diate and future purposes; she becomes,his debtor; 
in.ashort time he seizes upon her person, and bears 
cher away to his bagnio, and receives the profligate 
produce of her disgrace and infamy; and this scene 
of compound enormity is tolerated by the government, 
and has so contiued for many years, till time has 
hardened the cruel practice into a custom which has 
become inoffensive to the people. : 
_ One of these poor wretches approached me; the} 
afiected gaiety of her deportment, so entirely diss 
cordant with the genuine feelings of a mind exposed! 
to scenes of such humiliating profligacy, was in noi 
little degree distressing: but I observed she drank the: 
wine I gave her with a heavy heart, and some money) 
‘I presented her with exciied expressions of gratitude,, 
-but ~o emotions of delight; from which I concluded! 
that she was merely the channel through which my! 
‘present would pass to her brutal gaoler; an appres: 
~hension which was confirmed by my lacquey upon) 
my quilting this scene of complicated wretchedness., | 
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~The Dutch are so familiarized to these scenes, that 
parents frequently carry their children to them; not 
from the hope of preserving. them from vicious pro- 
pensities, by placing before their eyes the nauseous 
and frightful images of suffering profiigacy. Such an 
experiment in morals would be somewhat dubious in 
its operations, for vice like deformity ceases to dis- 
gust in proportion as if is contemplated. Such ideas 
never enter the sober brains of such visitors; they go 
to spend an hour, which to them is mirthful, and the 
poor wretches I have mentioned augment the pleasures 
of the scene by the gaudiness of their finery, and the 
company add to its vivacity. In the beauty of its 
plumage, ‘ they forget the dying bird.” 
Through considerable interest I was enabled to see 
the rasp-house, or prison for male and female culprits: 
it isa large quadrangular building ; most of the cells 
and rooms look towards the yard, which is consider- 
ably below the level of the street. The food is whole- 
gome and abundant, and the chambers are kept very 
heat. I saw in this place nothing objectionablexbut the 
period allowed to the prisoners for taking exercise, 
which is infinitely too short and infrequent, each per- 
son being allowed to walk in the yard only once in the 
week; the consequence is, that few of the prisoners 
looked healthy. 

At my hotel I was much gratified by the whimsical 
appearance of a meeting called the Society of Variety 
and Unity, which was held there: about eighty Dutch- 
men of the middling classes of life were assembled in one 
of the rooms, to discuss philosophical, but more par- 
ticularly religious questions: when I entered the 
room, one of their members was addressing the body 
upon the subject of death, as I was informed. His 
eloquence appeared to be as sluggish as the. canal 
opposite. | 

I had not been two days in Holland without wit- 
nessing the abominable custom of introducing a spit- 
ting pot upon the table aftef dinner, into which, like the 
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Kava-bow] used amongst the natives of the South-ses 
islands, each person present who smokes, and that) 
generally comprehends all who are present, discharges) 
his saliva, which delicate depository is handed round} 
as regularly as the bottle. This custom is comparable,, 
in point of delicacy, with that of washing ihe mouth) 
and cleaning the teeth with a, napkin after dinner, as: 
in England, or picking the latter with a fork as in) 
France. S. 4 
The Dutch are proverbial for smoking. The mos} 
ment I entered any coffee-house, pipes and tobacco) 
were introduced, as if the waiters were in dread of | 
my imbibing some pestilential disease, without this ; 
sort of fumigation, and expressed uncommon surprize: 
when. they remarked that I declined using them. The: 
Dutch will insist upon it that smoking is not only as.) 
necessary to preserve their constitutions, as paint is to: 
protect the exterior of their bouses from the effects of | 
their moist climate; but that the Vapour invigorates. 
the mind, which, mounted like an aerial spirit upon a 
cloud, pours forth treasures of reflection with a bril- 
liancy little short of inspiration. aa 
The Dutch go to an astonishing expence in their. 
pipes, which assume an endless variety of shapes, and 
are decorated sometimes with the most coxcomical 
figures painted upon the head or cup of it, according 
to the taste of its possessor. | 
Many of the opulent Hollanders use a pipe, the 
head of which is made of a clay which is very rare, and 
found only in Turkéy, of so beautiful colour, that it 
is called the meerschaum, or froth of the sea; for 
this piece of luxury the value of eight and even ten — 
guingas is frequently paid. j 
It is curious to observe how naturally a pipe de- 
pends from a Dutchman’s mouth, and with what per- 
fect facility he smokes without the assistance of either 
band: he literally appears to have been formed by | 
nature to breathe through this tube, with which he | 
tides on horseback, drives in a Carriage, and evem. 
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dances. I have seen little boys take this instrument, 
and puff away with an apparently instinctive predilec- 
tion for the transatlantic weed. Smoking is a Dutch- 
man’s panacea; he thinks it good in all cases, whether 
of consumptions, or plethora, nervous debility, or fiery 
fever: asa masticatory, tobacco is but little used 
even by the fishermen, sailors, and boors; and I 
was surprized to find, that in the social shape of snuff 
it seemed to have not many admirers, 

. Few would wish to withhold from a Dutchman the 
narcotic enjoyment of his pipe, when they refiect that 
he seeks no other species of oblivion to his care; for' 
I believe, notwithstanding a Dutchman’s’ eulogiuny 
upon his pipe, that it prodaces more oblivion than in- 
spiration: he is scarcely ever seen intoxicated: indeed, 
drunkenness is held unpardonably infamous in Hol- 
land. To keep bad accounts, and to be seen inebri- 
ated, are equally disgraceful; and hence the use of 
wines and spirituous liquors is much less in Holland 
than in England. | 
The spill-houses are not the only objectionable in- 
stances of the abuse of the government, the police 
inaster is suffered to misuse his authority to a shame- 


fal excess. Instead of bringing delinquents to justice, 


he ig in the frequent habit of privately compromising 
public offence, and putting the sum paid into hisown’ 
pocket. Some time before I was in Rotterdam, @ 
burgher who had been guilty of adultery paid twenty 
thousand guilders to this minister of justice, who 
thus partaking of the commercial Spirit of his country, 
becomes a merchant in delinquency. 

I saw in several shops a great number of articles of 
English manufacture exposed to sale, particularly 
Manchester goods. The Dutch manufacture their 
own woollens, and they are esteemed to be very good; 
The black cloth of Holland is very well known, 
which is infinitely of a deeper and superior colour 
than ours. The principal cioth manufactures are at 
Leyden and Tulburg, ‘There are also very capital and 
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flourishing manufactures of velvets, silks, and Carpets, 
at Hilversom; andthoseoflinenand table-cloths, which, 
are exquisite, at Overyssel; and numerous paper-mills, , 
The population of Rotterdam is estimated at sixty) 
thousand inhabitants. Upon the whole, it is a gloomy | 
place to live in—a constant iteration of the same} 
canals, bridges, boats, houses, and figures, will soon | 
~damp the spirits of a traveller, unless naturally very) 
vivacious. ‘There is no theatre, no place of publie: 
amusement but the spill-houses I have described, , 
which are as much, at least to feeling minds, not ace. 
“eustomed to them, entitled to that appellation, as any | 
of our houses of correction. 1 
Here I bade adieu to my companions ard friends, , 
who proceeded direct to Germany, where I promised | 
to rejoin them. I was. by no means sorry to follow.’ 
my lacquey to that quarter of the suburbs where the | 
Delfi boats set off every two hours, with my porte, 
manteau, and to bid adieu to Rotterdam. Our treck- 
Schuyt lay ready for starting: at two o'clock, a little” 
bell, fastened on the outside of a house where the. 
director resides, announced that al] was ready; the 
horse was fastened to a very long, and rather a thin 
line, and we slipped through the liquid road, sensible | 
of moving oniy from passing the objects that lined | 
the sides of the canal, consisting for a considerable 
way ot pretiy houses and avenues of trees, | 
Uhe treckschuyt is along barge divided into two | 
apartments; jthe after-one, called the ruif or roof, 
possesses superior fcconimodations, and will hold 
from eight to a dozen persons, and the other froay 
forty to fifty: this vessel, which is drawn by a single. 


horse, moves so precisely at the rate of four miles an 


hour, that the Dutch always compute by the hour ide 
stead ut the mile,* In the cabin or roof there are 


ye 


that in calculating the distances of places, they say, they are 
@° many pipes asunder, . 
ay " 


* The Dutch boors are also regular in smoking their. pipes, | 


| 
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four oblique windows, which move up and. down, 4 
table in the middle, with a long drawer filted with 
pipes. The seats are covered with handsome cushions; 
but the prime accommodations are a spitting-hox, 
and a little iron pot filled with burning turf, te furnish 
the smokers with fire for their pipes. The price is 
about threepence an hour: this. part is generally oc- 
cupied by persons of a superior condition. So steady is: 
the motion of the vessel, that the passenger may read, 
write, or craw in it, without interruption. 

The treckschuyts preserve an easy intercourse be- 
tween the most distant parts of the kingdom, and the 
cheapness of their conveyance places them within the 
reach of the most slender purse. Every thing relative 
to these vessels is conducted with such admirable 
punctuality, that the passenger can tell to the smallest 
cost in the kingdom what his expenses will amount 
fo, and to a minute when he shail arrive at the end of 
his journey; in which, if it be Jong, he carries his pro- 
vision with him, or purchases a frugal meal at the 
house where the boat stops a few minutes for that 
purpose. At those places where the treckschuyts 
“stop on account of the course of the canal being in- 
terrupted, and where passengers are in consequence, 
obliged to quit one vessel to go to another, there are 
females who offer refresbments for sale, consisting of 
little rolls and small birds, and slices of cold baked 
eels, fastened to a small stick. 

The treckschuyts are all under the direction of 
goverument, and are truly punctual, convenient, 
cheap, and agreeable. The town of Delft was about 
twelve miles, or three hours distant. On the sides 
of the canal, the surface of the waier was frequently 
covered by the nympha alba, magnificent white Wwa- 
ter-lily, whose expanded and unsullied flowers had a 
charming eflect, particularly when intermixed with 
menyanthes nymphoides, the yellow-fringed waters, 
lily, which are very uncommon in England, 

‘It is generally understocd that the language of Hol- 
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land is divided into High and Low Dutch, whereas” 


there is but one pure language, as in England, which 
is called Neder Duitch, the language of the Ne« 
therlands, or of a country lying very low. In Hol- 
Jand, as in every other country, there is a variety of | 
provincial idioms; a raw native of Friezeland would’ 
not be understood at Amsterdam. 
At Overchie, a village about three miles, or one’ 
hour from Rotterdam, the houses are close to the 
water, and little children were playing upon its very 
margin without exciting any apprehension. In this 
town the prospect of a late dinner induced me to taste 
~ its gingerbread, for which Holland is very justly ce-_ 
lebrated. Before every cottage, brass kettles and pans 
just cleaned were placed upon stools in the open air, 
or were polishing under the hands of their indefati- 
gable owners; and even certain utensils shone with 
such resplendent brightness in the sun, that the well- 


known saying, which the French whimsically apply — 
to the grave and thoughtful, I] est serieux comme un _ 


pot de chambre, would lose the fidelity of its resem- 
blance here, 

On our left, a short distance from Delft, we passed . 
a cannon foundery, and on our right some potteries, 
where the Delft china, formerly much prized all over 
Europe, and which Vandevelt and other eminent 
artists embellished with their pencils, used to be ma- 
nufactured in great abundance. These potteries since 
Jast war have greatly declined, to the severe injury 
of the adjoining town, | 

Lhe town is very ancient and picturesque; at the 
place where we disembarked, were several treck- 
schuyts moored under an old castellated gateway, from 
which, preceded by a commissary or licenced porter, 
who attends the moment the boat arrives, with his 
wheelbarrow, to convey the luggage of the passengers, 
we entered Delft, the capital of Delftland, in the 
province of Holland, and proceeded to a very come 
fortable inn, which furnished some good cutlets and 
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a bottle ef claret. Before the hotel al} was bustle, 
from the number of carriages filled with genteel peo- 
ple proceeding to, and returning from the Hague, to 
and from which boats are passing every half hour. 

_ Here, as in every inn in Holland, however humble, 
the guest has always the comfort of a silver fork 
placed by his side, anda tablecloth of snowy white- 
ness: in the room where I dined wasa glass china cup- 
board, and every article withinit bore shining testimony 
to its having received a due proportion of :diurnal 
care. Welft is a large but gloomy town, and as silent 
as a monastery, except in the street immediately 
leading to the Hague; upon quitting which, no sound 
was to be heard but that of mops and buckets: nar- 
row, green, stagnant canals divide most of the streets, 
“which are generally, for some little distance before 
the houses, paved with black and white marble, 
However the principal part of the town is handsome, 
having two spacious streets, with broad canals bor- 
dered with trees, 
~ Although the taciturnity of the place would induce 
astranger to think its population small, it reckons 
13,000 inhabitants, 6,000 of whom, since the war, 
have been reduced to the class of paupers. I met 
with two or three inhabitants who spoke good English, 
and expressed in terms of feeling misery, the heavy 
losses and distresses which they had sustained by a 
‘rupture with England; yet, strange as it may appear, 
they seemed. to think well of their new government, 
and spoke with great esteem of their king, of whom 
they said they well knew he felt the impolicy of a war 
“with England as much as any Dutchman, and that he 
would rejoice at the hour when the great political 
events which were passing in other parts of the world 
would admit of a renewal of amity and free inter- 
course. with that country—they spoke of the govern- 
ment of the Stadtholder with contempt, and of the 
Republic with detestation. 

d visited the new church, the tower of which is very 
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fine, and of a prodigious altitude. The view from| 
the steeple of this church is esteemed the most beau- . 
tiful in Holland, and is remarkably fine and extensive; | 
but the beauty of the scenery is principally at a dis. 
tance, as the land immediately surrounding the town is} 
boggy, dotted with piles of white turf. The chimes! 
of this church, or as they are called, the carillons, | 
are very numerous, consisting of four or five hundred _ 
bells, which are celebrated for the sweeiness of their. 
tones. This species of music is entirely of Dutch 
origin, and in Holland and the countries that formerly 
belonged to her, it can only be heard in great perfec- 
tion. The French and Italians have never imitated 
the Dutch in this taste; we have made the attempt 
in some of our churches, but in such a miserable 
bungling manner, that the nerves of even a Dutch 
skipper would scarcely be able to endure it. . 
Ibese carillons are played upon by the means of a 
kind of keys communicating with the bells, as those 
of the piano forte and organ do with strings and pipes, 
by a person called the carilloneur, who is regularly — 
instrucied in the science, the labour of the practical 
part of which is very severe, he being almost always 
obliged to perform in his shirt with his collar unbut- 
toned, and generally forced by exertion into a profuse 
perspirat.on, some of the keys requiring a two pound | 
weight to depress them: after the performance, the | 
cariiloneur is frequently obliged immediately to go to | 
bed: by pedals communicating with the great bells, 
he is enabled with his feet to play the base to several 
sprightly and even difficult airs, which he performs — 
with both his hands upon the upper species of keys, 
which are projecting sticks, wide enough asunder to 
be struck with violeuce and celerity by either of the | 
two hands edzeways, without the danger of hitting 
the adjoining keys. The player uses a thick leather — 
covering for the little finger of each hand, to prevent. 
the excessive pain which the violence of the stroke, _ 
hecessary to produce sufficient sound, requires: these _ 
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musicians are very dextrous, and. will play pieces in 
three parts, producing the first and second treble with 
the two hands on the upper set of keys, and the base 
as before described. By this invention a whole town 
is entertained in every quarter of it; that spirit of in- 
dustry which pervades the kingdom, no doubt, 
originally suggested this sudorific mode of amusing a 
large population, without making it necessary for 
them to quit their avocations one moment to enjoy 
them. They have often sounded to my ear, ata dis- 
tance, like the sounds of a very sweet hand-organ ; 
but the waat of something to stop the vibration of 
each bell, to prevent the notes of one passage from 
running into another, is a desideratum which would 
render this sort of music still more highly delightful. 
Holland is the only country I have been in, where 
the sound of bells was gratifying. The dismal tone 
of our own on solemn occasions, and the’ horrible in- 
discriminate clashing of the bells of the Greek church 
in Russia, are, at least to my ear, intolerable nuisances. 
I afterwards learnt that the carillons at Amsterdam 
have three octaves, with all the semi-tones complete 
on the manual, and two octaves in the pedals; each 
key for the natural sound projects near a foot, and 
those for the flats and sharps, which are played seve- 
tal inches higher, only half as much. ‘The British 
army were equally surprized and gratified, by hearing 
upon the carillons of the principal church at Alkmaar, 
their favourite air of “‘ God save the king” played in 
a masterly manner, when they entered that town. 
_ In this church isasuperb monument raised to the 
memory of William the First, the great Prince of 
Orange, in the east end of the church. The Dutch, 
with their accustomed frugality, do not much induige 
in mausoleums and statues. 

In the spin-house, or bridewell, were several female 
prisoners, many of whom had been confined for 
“several years, for respecting the genial laws of nature 
more than the sober laws of the nation, and some of 
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them, for the same offence, had been publicly and) 
severely flogzed— What a contradiction in this governs: 
ment does its spin and its spill-houses present! Tn: 
one place it sanctions prostitutes, and in the other imes 
prisons and scourges them! | | 
The stranger will find nothing to detain him in this} 
melancholy town long. In Holland every travellers 
naturally becomes amphibious: the constant contem-. 
plation of so much water quickly engenders all the: 
inclinations of a web-footed animal, and he soon feels: 
out of his proper element when out of a canal. Right! 
merrily did I follow my commissary and his wheels} 
barrow with my baggage through the whole town, , 
untill reached the Hague gate, when my favorite: 
conveyance, the treckschuyt, was ready to start. The) 
boat-bell rung, all the party got on board, and away ’ 
we glided, passing on each side of us the most lovely ’ 
close scenery. Instead of seeing, as had been repre- 
sented to me in England, a dull monotonous scene of | 
green canals, stunted willows, and from a solitary’ 
house or two, foggy merchants, stupidly gazing im, 
fixed attention upon frog water, the canal was en-— 
jivened with boats of pleasure and traffic continually | 
passing and repassing, the noble level road on the 
right, broad enough to admit four or five carriages 
abreast, thickly planted with rows of fine elms, the | 
number of curricles and carriages, and horses, drivin A 
close to the margin of the water, the fing wood 
beautiful gardens, country houses, not two of which | 
were similar; the eccentricity of the little suf ler | 
temples hanging over the edges of the, canal; the | 
occasional views of rich pasture land, seen as I saw 
them, under a rich warm sky, formed a tout ensemble | 
as delightful as it was novel, and very intelligibly exs | 
pressed our approach to the residence of sovereignty. | 
‘he single ride of Delft to the Hague would alone | 
have repaid the trouble and occasional anxiety I ex- | 
perienced in getting into, end afterwards out of, the 
couutry, :| 
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All the principal country-houses have a wooden 
fetter-box standing upon the margin of the canal, 
into which one of the boatmen, upon the treckschuyt 
Being steered close to the adjoining bank, without 
stopping, drops the letters and parcels directed to the 
family residing there. In no part of the continent is 
social intercourse and communication so frequent, 
cheap, and certain. 
~ For keeping the dams and roads in repair, turnpikes 
are established at proper distances, and the care of 
their repair is confided to directors, who are always 
gentlemen of high respectability, and receive a fixed 
salary for their services. ‘The principal roads are kept 
in good condition; and on account of the flatness of 
the country, are very easy for the horses, but the bye 
toads are intolerably bad. 

_ As we approached the Hagne, the scenery became. 
more refined and beautiful, and the last light of a 
setting sun purpled the lofty edifices of that celebrated 
city: it was quite dusk as we passed the water-houses, 
in which the royal yachts are contained, the rich 
gilded carving of which was just visible through the 
erated doors; and after gliding along the suburbs, which 
were well lighted, though not in this respect compar- _ 
able with London, I disembarked, bade adieu to my 
charming companions, and proceeded with my usual 
attendant, through the greater part of the city to the 
Mareschal de Turenne, an excellent hotel, but at a 
most inconvenient distance from the place where the 
fl boats stop, and where the others for Leyden or 
Haarlem start from. - 

The morning after my arrival there was a grand 
review of the Dutch troops, who presented a very 
soldierly appearance; that of the body-guard, both 
horse and infantry, was very superb in military ap- 
pointments. I was well informed that the king felt 
$0 secure in his government, that there was not at _ 
this time twenty French soldiers in the country, and: 
that, accompanied by his queen, he was attending te 
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fis health at the waters of Wisbaden, in the south of | 
Germany. The French interest, however, was predo 
minant, and it.was indispensably necessary that the 
passport of every foreigner should be countersigned | 
by the French consul, whose fiat upon all such. 
occasions was fina]. - 
The king had been at the Hague, or rather at his. 
palace in the wood adjoining, only about six weeks; 
in the course of which, I was credibly informed, he) 
had displayed uncommon activity and talent in the | 
discharge of the great duties of his statiun, Ale 
though an invalid, he was at his bureau with his) 
ministers every morning at six o’clock, which he. 
hever quitted until the business of the day was come 
pleted. The poor laws occupied much of his attens 
tion, and they are, I hear, to undergo a couisiderable | 
amelioration. . 
Lhe authority before described, so princely and 
powerful, in all human probability would have. 
continued in the family of the prince upon whora 
it was conferred to this hour, and descended to | 
their posterity, had the last stadtholder possessed | 
the virtue, spirit, and wisdom of his ancestors: 
but the imbecility of his character, more than. 
those wonderful events which were agitating other) 
portions of Europe, was the principal cause of the) 
overthrow of his house. Without any portion of abie} 
ity, William the Fitth was alive only to his own. 
aggrandizement and depraved pleasures. The che. 
meat which he had been taught to cherish he | 
politics of England, had Jong marked him out as aa) 
object of hatred to the Dutch; under his auspices | 
they saw their own trade deteriorated, and the ocean | 
covered with the commercia! vessels of the British | 
empire, wafting wealth into her ports from every} 
quarter of the globe; the resources and energies of the | 
republic consuming without any attempt to resuscitate | 
them, until at length his weak and culpable conduct | 
closed in the conquest of the country, and the presi. 
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pitate retreat of himself and family. The conduct of 
the Princess of Orange also contributed not a little to 
angment the displeasure of the people. She had that 
influence ever him which strong minds always have 
erer weak ones, but in no instances were her counsels 
advantageous to the state, and she had no one quality 
toconciliate the lower classes of the people. 

During the troubles of 1787, she created uncom- 
Mon disgust by answering, in her own name, an address 
ef the States General to the prince her husband, 
when she had no recognized character in the republic, 
and consequently no right whatever to interfere in its 
affairs. Amongst other acts of presumption in the 
Same year, so memorable in the Dutch annals, when 
the Orange party, supported by Prussia and Great 
Britain, acquired the ascendancy, she managed the 
hegotiations between the Duke of Brunswick, who 
commanded the Prussian army, and the citv of Am- 
sterdam, in the course of which she. declared, in a 
tone of angry insolence, that the generosity of her 
disposition induced her to spare the-lives of the guilty, 
but that they should be held incapable of discharging 
the duties of any public trust in future. Among the 
persons whom she caused to be dismissed were several 
distinguished and popular citizens, the survivors of 
whom were, upon the overthrow of the house of 
Orange, called to participate in the government of 
the country with the most flattering marks of con- 

- gratulation. 

_ —PHis princess I know has had her admirers, she has 
been extolled for her spirit, and capacionsness of 
mind; but upon almost every occasion her talents 
were misapplied, and only served to augment the 
storm that burst over and laid the glory of her house 
prostrate. What was to close areign (if such it may 

_ be called), so characterized by weakness and disaster, 

‘required not the spirit of a prophet to foretell. The 
French Revolution found an unembarrassed introduc- 
tion into Holland, and the feeble resistance which the 
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Dutch troops opposed to thé French armies, pretty) 
clearly demonstrates the estimation in which the} 
country held its unworthy ruler, and the desire they 
had of delivering themselves from him and the influs) 
ence of England upon their councils. It is well} 
known, that in the last war the Dutch refused the | 
sick and wounded of their allies, the British army; | 
admission into Delft, and a body of burghers was | 
formed at Amsterdam to prevent the entrance of fos 
reign troops—in other words the English, into that 
city. In his last struggles the Stadtholder obtained | 
a plenary power, resembling that ofa dictator, a short | 
time before the French crossed the Waal, an event 
that decided the fate of Holland. Aukwardly clothed 
with this vast authority, he issued a proclamation, in= 
voking the people to rise en masse to oppose their 
invaders: in obedience to the invocation, the Dutch 
army was strengthened by an accession of about fifty 
recruits. An order then followed, that throughout the 
United Provinces three houses should furnish ona 
man for the defence of the state, the order ex< 
perienced a worse fate than the proclamation. had 
The public antipathy to the Stadtholder and his gos | 
vernment was now raised to its highest elevation; the | 
French entered the country in triumph, and the flight _ 
of the Prince of Orange: was received with enthusias- | 
tic expressions of exultation. On the 16th of Febru- | 
ary, 1795, a solemn assembly of the deputies from all, 
the provinces was held at the Hague, at which meet< 
ing the stadtholderate was formally declared tobe | 
abolished for ever, and in the evening of that da a 
grand republican festival was celebrated, at which | 
the Dutch legislators, the French representatives, and _ | 
the chiefs of the army, assisted. - When the British _ 
troops afterwards landed at the Helder, they found | 
the sense of the people stili the same. It was not the 
dread of the revenge of the French army, that induced a 
them to observe such marked and unequivocal disine | 
¢lination to co-operate with a force which professed 
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fo have in view the achievement of salutary objects 
for their benefit, but the unextinguishable abhorrence 
in which they held the house of Orange, in whose 
name the English army endeavoured to wrest the 
country from the arms of France; and, I believe, 
since the death of the son of the Stadtholder, a young 
prince of great promise, that throughout the king- 
dom scarcely one partizan for the house of Orange is 
to be found. , : 

~ How the Hague could be called a village, in all its 
meridian spiendor, is a matter of surprize: it derived 
its name from S’Cravenhage, or Count’s Wood, on 
account of a wood which formerly grew here, and 
which formed, some centuries since, a part of the do- 
mains of the Counts of Holland. The following 
anecdote will shew the simplicity which reigned in this 
great and beautiful city in former times, When 
Louisa de Coligni was coming to be married to Prince 
William at the Hague, the Dutch sent an open post- 
Waggon to meet her, and she entered the city seated 
ona plank: towards the latter end of Prince Maurice’s 
days, and during Frederic Henry’s lifetime, the Hague 
became a very agreeable place, and the resort of peo- 
pie of the first distinction. 

In my rambles round this city, I was much im- 
pressed with the elegance and spaciousness of the 
buildings; every object seemed to have partaken of 
the spirit and magnificence ofa court. But there was 
a solemnity in the splendor. Jt reminded one of 
Jooking into a magnificent ball-room after the greater 
part of the company had departed, and the lustres 
were dying away. If the Orange family had been 
entitled to sympathy, the scene would have led me 
to feel and think fur them. Its noble buildings, its 
Spacious streets, gracefully built, shaded with trees, 
and divided by canals, the variety of surrounding 
scenery, its proximity to the sea, its elevated situa- 
tion, and the purity of its air, renders the Hague the 
most charming town in Holland. The first place I 
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visited was the palace of the last of the stadtholders,, 
It is a vast pile of houses, many of them somewhat} 
ancient, surrounded by a canal, without which and a) 
pipe, paradise itself would have no charms for a 
Dutchman: over the canal are several draw-bridges;,, 
and the whole has a very pleasing effect seen fromm 
the spot where I took the view of it. On one side of | 
a quadrangle is part of a new palace, built by the late! 
stadtholder, and which, had it been finished, would) 
have been handsome and princely; but the treubles | 
in Holland have prevented its completion. = | 
In part of this building there is a noble Gothic hall, 
much resembling Westminster-hall, and very larges. 
on each side little shops were arranged, similar to 
those in Exeter’Change: it is converting into a, chapel. 
for the king... I was much delighted with the Voor-. 
bout, considered the principal street, in which are 
many elegant and classical buildings, forming com= 
plete contrasts to the leaning, mercantile structures 
of Rotterdam. In this street the most elegant houses 
were those formerly belonging to thePrince Wielburgh, _ 
who married the last Prince of Orange’s sister, and to. 
the French ambassador, formerly occupied by the 
British minister: but the most beautiful part of the 
Hague is the Vyverburg; it is a vast oblong square, | 
adorned with a noble walk or mall, strewed with | 
broken shells, and shaded by avenues of trees on one 
side, and on the other by the palace, and a large basin | 
of water called the Vyver, almost a quarter of a mile. 
in length, variegated by an island of poplars a its 
centre. _ his mall is the place of fashionable resort q 
and, on the evening of the day I saw it, was adornall 
with several groups of lovely women attired in the, 
French fashion, which generally prevails amongst. | 
the genteel families in Holland. Besides these there 
are many other very noble ones, and all remarkably | 
clean, but the canals are almost all of them gree, | 
and stagnant, and at this season emitted an unpleasant 
effluvia. Here, as in many cities in France, the ar= 
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morial ensigns of distinguished families, which used 
to dignity the front of their dwellings, have been cut 
gway, and many a shield remains despoiled of its: 
quarterings. Some of them, since the new order of 
things has occurred, have been restored. In a square 
planted on all sides with trees the parade is held. 

_ As Lady Wortley Montagu, in her accustomed 
sprightliness of style, has mentioned, with some ap-. 
pearance of disgust, the white fishy faces of the Dutch 
women, I beg to observe, that at the Hague J saw 
several very pretty females: in general they possessed 
a transparent delicacy of countenance, but as gene- 
yally wanted expression. An English gentleman 
whe had just returned from Haly, where he had been 
accustomed for several years to the warm voluptuous 
Brunettes of that beautiful country, was unconm- 
monly delighted with the fair faces of the Dutch 
Fadies; but female beauty does Helen” to expand 
Htsel{ till after the imprisonment and regimen of the 
mursery are past. Pretty and healthy children are 
Fately to be seen in Holland: In general they look; 
pale and squalid, owing to an abominable system fol- 
Jowed in rearing thent; they are accustomed for the 
first two or three months to respire the atmosphere of 
a@xroom, the windows of which are never opened to 
yeceive the freshness of the morning air; to wash them 
with refreshing cold water would be considered as 
certain infanticide; the miserable infant is swathed 
round with flannel rollers, until it becomes as motion- 
less asa mummy; and over these ligatures there is 
_always.a vast flannel. wrapper folded three or four 
times round the body, and fastened at the bottom of 
its feet ; afterwards for many months it is loaded with 
woollen garments, and when at length it is permitted 
to try for what purpose legs were originally cons 
structed, if is cased in an additional wrapping of flannel, 
to prevent the dreaded consequences of freely inhale 
ing the salubrious air, 
As it was summer, I can-only speak from informa- 
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tion of an equaily vile and destructive custom, which | 
obtains in the winter, of suffering the children to sit 
over the chauffepies or stoves, which frequently sups f 
plants the ruddy tints of health by a white parboiled” 
appearance. I saw several of these chauffepies, from | 
which the little pots that in cold weather contain the | 
burning turf, had been withdrawn, used by the ladies 

asfootstools. Whilst themen warm themselves with they 
smoke of tobacco from above, the ladies, to recome | 
pence themselves for not using that indulgence, take | 
care to fumigate themselves below, by placing, in the | 
proper season, these ignited stoves under their petti< 
coais. | 
In my way tothe palace in the wood, near this || 
square, I passed by a vast triumphal arch made of? 

wood, painted to imitate stone, and adorned with a 
number of complimentary inscriptions in Latin, in ho- ot 
nour of the king and queen, who passed through ron % 
the 23d of June jast, when they made their public "| 
entry ; and ina vast field adjoining to the ‘wood was _ | 
a lofty temporary obelisk of the same materials, which 
formed one of the principal objects of a magnificent 
fete recently given by the French commander in chief | 
in honour of their majes-ies, which was conducted in )| 
the highest style of Parisian taste. The day when J | 
visited the wood was remarkably fine—this spot, so _ 
dear to the Dutch, is nearly two English miles long, 
about three quarters of a mile broad, and, contains a 
fine display of magnificent oaks; growing in native © 
juxuriance. Antony Waterloo made the greatest 


part of his studies from this spot and its environs, & 
Lhe ground upon which it grows, and the country || 
about it, undulate a little, a circumstance of agreeable @ 
novelty, and the whole is a truly delightful walk, || 
more romantic and umbrageous thay our mall of St. BI 
James's, and surpassed only by the garden of the © 
Fhuilleries. This wood has been held. sacred with 
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more than pagan piety. War and national want, that — 
seldom spare in their progress,- committed no Viola~ 
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tions heve. Although the favorite place of royal res 
ereation, yet, in the fury of the Revolutiun, not a leaf 
trembled but in the wind. Philip Hf. in the great 
war with Spain, issued his mandate for preserving 
#t: hostile armies have marched through it without 
offering it a wound, and the axe of the woodman has 
never resounded in it. Even children are taught or 
whipt iato veneration for it, so that their mischievous 
hands never strip it of a bough. Once, however, it is 
recorded, that at a period of great necessity, in 1576, 
their high mightinesses sat in judgment upon its 
noble growth, and doomed it to fall: the moment 
their decree was known, the citizens flew to the 
meeting, remonstrated with a degree of feeling which 
did honour to their taste; and upon learning that 
the object of its doom was to raise a certain sum ta 
assist in replenishing the nearly exhausted coffers of 
the republic, they immediately entered into a contri-+ 
bution, and presented the amount to the “high 
and mighty masters” of the sacred grove. 

It has been asserted by some travellers, that the 
Dutch treasure this spot more from national pride than 
feeling, and that they are more disposed to preserve 
than toenjoy it. To thisremark I have only to offer, 
that I saw a considerable number of equestrian and 
pedestrian groupes, who appeared to relish its shaded 
roads and sequestered walks with great delight. The 
royal residence is to the right at the end of the wood. 
Upon my asking a Dutchman which path led to the 
*¢ house in the wood,” the only appellation by which, 
in the time of the Stadtholder, it was known, he 
sharply replied, <I presume you mean the palace in 
the wood.” ‘This building is merely fit for the resi- 
dence of a country gentleman, and has nothing 
princely about it, except the centry boxes at the foot 
ef the flight of stairs ascending tothe grand entrance: 
two tall and not very perpendicular poles, from the 
tops of which is stretched a cord, suspending in the 
gentre a large lamp, stand on each side of the hause 
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in front of the palace; on the left are the coach-hous 
and stablings, which are perfectly plain, and are i 
separated from the court road by a small stunte 
plantation: there was a very handsome carriage off 
the king’s in the coach-honse, without arms or cy~ 
phers, of a pale blue colour, which, with silver lacey 
is the colour of the new royal livery. The carriag | 
had every appearance of having been built in England, 
Excepting this, I never before saw a carriage, unless ap= 
propriated for state occasions, belonging toan y crowiill 
head on the continent, that an Englishman of taste 
and opulence would be satisfied with. Even thes 
carriages of Napoleon, built in the city so celebrated} 
for its taste in design, and beauty of workmanship, asi 
Paris, are clumsy and unpleasant to the eye. Als 
though it was Sunday, the sound of workmen, actively 
engaged in modernizing the palace afier the Parisian) 
taste, issued trom almost every window. Some; 
Dutchmen who were contemplating the front of the: 
house, shook their heads at this incroachment of the: 
sabbath. In consequence of the internal arranges, 
ment not being finished, strangers were not admitted: } 
the walks on the outside of the gardens are formal | 
and insipid. The gardeas themselves are handsomely » 
disposed, and kept in great order, and the whole of! 
the premises i insulated by stagnant canals crossed | 
with draw-bridges. | 
In this palace the Stadtholder and his family a | 
to indulge his subjects in that ridiculous custom 1 a 
eating before them on certain days: a custom which | 
Was a fit appendage to another, that of keeping dwarfs. 
and fools about the royal person. A 
Upon my return to my hotel at one o’clock, the 
dinner hour, I found a very agreeable party, composed | 
of foreigners from different countries, and an excel- | 
lent table d’hote: over the chimney-piece was a good | 
equestrian portrait of the Duke of Cumberland,. who- 
lodged at this house occasionally during the campaign 
ef 1747. After dinner, in company with a oe | 
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amiable gentleman-like Englishman, whom I met at 
the table d’hote, I set off in one of the carriages, 
many of which are always ready to’ convey passen- 
gers, for about the value of sixpence English, for 
Scheveling, a village which. every trevelier should 
Visit, on account of the beauty of the avenue leading 
fo it, which is nearly two miles, perfectly straight, 
and. thickly planted with beech, limes, and oaks; at 
the end of which super b vista the church of Schevel- 
ing appears. On the sandy ground on each side of 
this avenue are several birch thickets, and it abounds 
with the aeria canescens, hippopha: rhamnoides, a 
singular dwarf variety of ligustram vulgare (Privet), 
the true arando epigejos of ‘Linneus (that i is, calama- 
grostis), and a number of heath plants, mixed with 
others usually found in marshes. Scarcely is there 
so small a spot, where Flora presents such opposite 
variely, and which the fluctuating moisture of the 
soil can alone account for. Among the rarer species 
are convallaria multiflora, and polyg ronatum, with 
yentiana cruciatd, which is not a native of England. 

The Dutch value this beautiful avenue as much as 
they do their wood, and great care is taken to pre- 
serve it from violation. At the entrance, in a most 
romantic spot, is the turnpike-gate, where all pas- 
sengers, except the fishermen of Scheveling, pay a 
fraction of a farthing for permission to enter; and 
here are stuck up orders, threatening with punish- 
ment those whe may attempt to injure in the smallest 
degree this consecrated forest. At short intervals, 
cautionary inscriptions are placed in conspicuous situs 
ations, to warn mischievous ‘‘ apple munching urs 
chins” from cutting the smallest twig. 

Constantine Huygens, brother to the celebrated 
math ematician and mechanist of that name, had the 
honour of designing this avenue, in which there are 
many stately trees, upwards of a century and a half 
old: at errible storm which took place a few years 
since, a id about fifty of these noble objects low, to 
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the great grief and consternation of the comntil 
Here, and perhaps here only, throughout Holland 
the traveller may be gratified by the sounds of a rum 
ning brook. The foot paths on each ‘side were 
crowded with pedestrians of both sexes, in their hol 
day clothes; and the slanting rays of a brilliant sum 
flashing through openings in the branches of the Hires, 
beech-trees, and oaks, upona crowdof merry faces, jolt. 
mig in the most whimsical carts and vaggons, to their! 
favourite spot of carousal, had a very pleasing and 
picturesque effect. ee | 

. The village is very neat and pretty ; at the end of} 
the vista, large sand-hills rising near the base of the: 
ehurch, preciude the sight of the ocean, which, when) 
they are surmounted, opens upon the view with uncona} 
mon majesty. ‘The beach, which we sawin high perfec. 
tion on account of its being low water, is very firm to | 
the tread, and forms a beautiful walk of nearly six miles | 
im extent. The ocean was like a mirror, and fishing | 
vessels were recliving on the sand in the most pic=: 
turesque forms, just surrounded with water ; thes? 
owners, with their wives and children, were parading: 
up and downs in their sabbath suits, and the whele; 
sand for a mile was a fine marine mall, covered With | 
groupes who appeared as capable of appreciating the} 
beauty of the scene, as the worshippers of the Steyne: 
at Brighton, or of the Parade at Bath. The | 
are said to have an antipathy to sea-air; but this t 
found not to be generally true: certain it is, that they} 
are not fond of sea-bathing, otherwise this beach 
would be crowded with bathing, and the mr | 
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the force of the sea, the coast is much exposed, and 
the fishermen are obliged, after their return, to haul 
their vessels-on rollers up the beach beyond the water’s.. 
reach: this labour must be.very great, for many of 
them are from twenty to thirty-five tons burthen. 
ge luis place has been at different. per iods subject: to 
dreadful irruptions of the sea, particularly i in the year 
‘574, when it broke in, and carried atvay 121i houses: 
Scheveling has its partion of historic celebrity. In 
1050, the expatriated Charles II. atter a long exile, 
embarked from this place for Scotland, to heel he 
was invited, with a promise of assistance an recovers 
ing the rest of his dominions. 

On our return we met groupes of little girls, whose 
short petticoats, and protuberances on all. sides, 
looked very grotesque. Many of the Duteh girls of 
the lower order wear 4 enty or thirty yards of flannel 
tied round their hips. In the village is a pauper 
house for the poor and | aged, founded in 1614. . On 
@.week day, the road from Scheveling is more cha- 
racteristically gay, being covered with fishwomen 
running and singing to dhe Hague, under loads of 
soiés, cod, turbot, &e, to which place I returned, 
highly delighted. with my excursion, In the neigh- 
bourhood of that city are several fine flower-gardense 
The passion of the Duteh for dowers is well known. 

Upon our return.to the Hague, we visited a palace 
“i the ci-devant,. hereditary Prince of Orange ; it forms 
three sides of an-oblong square towards the street; it 
Was converted into apublie office; behind. are sonre 
pretty gardens, one of which is less formal than Duteb 
gardens in general, I concluded the day by walking 
round a great part of the town, the whole of which 
is surrounded. with avenues of trees, similar to, but 
noi so fine as the Boulevards of Rouen. In the fish- 
market, the next day, 1 saw several storks, who were 
parading about in perfect security, of which they 
seemed to be thoroughly. satisfied, and were every 
@ow. znd then regaled by the offal.of the fish... The. 
“" WOOL, XXVIL. EB 
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prejudices of the people have consecrated these birds, , 
on account of their being considered as guards du COTps | 
of republican liberty. The Greeks and Romans Te=: 
garded them with peculiar veneration; and in Theca. 
saly the destroyer of one was punished with exile,. 
No animal but this discovers any token of fondness: 
for the authors of its existence after it has attained| 
strength and discrimination sutficient to provide for’ 
itself. The stork is well known to evince an exem=: 
plary regard for its aged parents, whom it defends | 
from attack, and furnishes with food; and well did it: 
deserve the Roman appellation of “pia avis.” The! 
Dutch frequently erect frames of wood u pon the tops) 
of their houses to encourage these their favourite birds | 
to build their nests there. Perhaps another reason. 
why these birds are so much cherished, is that which| 
renders them popular in Germany, namely, on account | 
of their quick perception of fire, and- the noise they 
make when it takes place. | t 
The traveller will be well remunerated for his troas. 
ble in ascending to the top of the tower of St.. 
Jacques, the only high devotional building in the: 
Hague, except the new church: to obtain permission , 
to do so, it is necessary to apply to the principal ma-. 
gistrate of the police, the reason for which precaution | 
I could not learn. The view from this elevation is, 
exquisitely beautiful; below, on one side lay ex- 
panded the square, the venerable pile of the town pa- 
lace, its superb bason, the noble streets leading to- 
ward the wood, and the spires of distant villages fade. 
ing in the midst of the horizon; whilst, on the other | 
side, stretched the avenues of Scheveling, terminated | 
by the blue and sparkling ocean. | | 
In Holland, that bee-hive of industry, every avail- 
able source of service is made use of, so that dogs, 
and even goats, are not suffered to pick the bone, or 
eat the bread of idleness. Most of the little wares and 
merchandizes, and particularly fish, are drawn by the. 
former, are properly harnessed for the occasion to 
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little carts, whilst the latter are yoked to infantine 
waggons and curricles, to air and exercise little chil- 
dren in. It is really astonishing to see what weight: 
these animals will draw after them; nothing can ex- 
ceed their docility, and for their labor, the Hollander, 
who is remarkable for his humanity to the dumb cre- 
ation, feeds them well, and lodges them in his house 
very comfortably. Owing to the great care paid to 
their dogs, the canine madness seldom appears amongst 
them. On Sundays they are permitted to refresh 
and enjoy themselves, aid never shew any disposition 
to escape from theis lot of industry. In their farms, 
cows and oxen are always used in draft, and display 
every appearance of receiving the kindest treatment 
from their masters. 

The theatre at the Hague is tastefully arranged, sup 
plied with a tolerable set of comedians. The centre box 
is appropriated for the royal family, and is elegantly 
fitted up. 

The Hague was once celebrated for its many. 
elezant, and especially for its literary societies; the 
latter have declined, whilst those of France have flou- 
rished and improved, amidst the frightful fluctuations 
of revolutionary tumult. Erasmus, Grotius, and 
Boerhaave, have conferred immortality upon the let- 
ters of Holland, as they would upon those of any na- 
tion; but the literary glory of the country seems not 
to have spread upon the demise of these illustrious 
sages. Hooft, Vondel, and Antonides, are known in 
Holland, but not out of it; and we have heard but 
faintly of Huygens, Graveszande, and Vandoveron in 
physic; of Voet in jurisprudence, and Burman and 
Gronovius in the belles lettres. , 

_I was not much surprized to find that the splendor 
of the Hague was principally confined to its buildings, 
although it has been so often, in other times, celebrat- 
ed for its magnificence and the expense of its inhabits 
ants: the Revolution expelled its hereditary princes, 
dispersed its nobles, and visited every description of 
society with more or less distress. However, I was 
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And nothing could be more delightful than my passag 


the canalepresented an unbroken succession of hand-” 
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inforused by those who wéie enabled to compare, that! 
it is again rearing its head. Before the Revolution, 
sumptocus equipages an | various other characteristics 
ef polished Juxury were displayed in’ almost every | 
street; and the foreign ministers vied with each other 
im costly splendor : during the operation of that politi= 
eal burricane scarce any. other carriage was to be seen 
Save a few crazy hacres, and every servant was strip= 
ped of -his livery. At present, society seems to bé. 
returming to many of ‘its original habits, and some | 
handsome equipages appeared in different parts of thé. 
town; yet,’ upon the whole, the first impression of its | 
gloom was never effaced. # 
Upon inquiry after the present state of literature | 
at this place, I found it was considered at a very low) 
ebb: the press at the Hazue wasonce justly celebrated, 
but has of late emitted little more than a few_pam- 
phlets of incensiderable merit. Before the Revolution 
there were several eapital booksellers’ shops, of which 
TY could only discover two; the books in their shops, 
apparently the remains of declining literary traffic, 


were neither very numerous nor very valuable. -The | 
booksellers formerly found very ample encouragement | 
in the affluence of the court, and many petty German 
princes who selected the Hague for their residence, Be. 
After spending some days very pleasantly at the!) 
Hague, | proceeded to the Leyden treckschuyt, which| 
lay at a great distance from the hotel, where I found, 
from the blunder of the waiter, that I was -con= 


sidered as a personage of considerable consequence, 
on. account. of my having engaged the whole’ 


| 
of ithe ruif.to myself, The day was brilliantly | 


to Leyden; for two miles and a half the left bank of. 


some countrychouses and highly cultivated grounds,” 
which although: laid ‘out! like so many vegetable™| 
problems, abounded with-a variety of forms, which|® 
as (hey were clad in luxuriant green, were'very agreeam 
able. Many of these spots were graced by the acacia® 
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and Weymouth pine, to which the soil and climate 
seemed to be congenial. On the other side were rich 
meadows, whose vivid green seemed to rival that of 
the emerald, and corn fields yellow with harvest. 
Enchanted with the day and the scenery, I envied not 
the pomp of Cleopatra, although 

“ The barge she sat in like a burnish’d throne 
Burat on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails, and so performed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them.” 

In this agreeable manner three hours and a half 
passed away with feathered fleetness, and at the end 
of along avenue 6f trees and a line of water, the 
spires and elevated buildings of Leyden appeared. 
We stopped about half way from the Hague at Ley- 
dehendam, a very neat pretty village, the neighbour- 
hood of which abounds with pleasure houses and gar- 
dens. The country as1 approached Leyden appeared | 
to be thickly wooded, and displayed the novel variety 
of a gentle undulation of ground. After passing. 
through a beautiful boulevard, and crossing some 
drawing bridges, I entered the elegant city of Leyden 
through the white gate, and proceeded to a very com- 
fortable hotel in the principal street, called the Broad 
street, the length, spaciousness, and beauty of which 
entitles it to the highest admiration: there is no canal ‘ 

in it, and the buildings on each side are very hand-_ 
“ome, many of them splendid mansions. ‘This seat 
of learning is considered to be one of the handsomest 
in Holland, and next in size to Amsterdam; the en- 
trance to it is through seven stone gates, at each of 
which isa draw-bridge: the town is surrounded with 
a rampart, anda deep, broad canal, and is adorned 
‘by beautiful shady walks. ‘The number of bridges in 
this city is astonishing, they are said to exceed one 
hundred and forty-five of stone and railed with iron. 
It has also many canals, the most beautiful of which 
is the Rapenburg. It has been compared by travellers 
to Oxford, but I cannot see ahy resemblance, except 
EE3 
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in its being devoted to learning, and consequently pres) 
senting many of thosé features of meditation and con | 
sequent traaguillity, which are ‘to be found in places __ 
destined to similar objects: but in its fortification, its | 
buildings, streets, and canals, there js unquestionably | 
no resemblance. ‘The channels or gutters of the || 
Broad-stveet are ‘covered with boards which open hike. | 
a trap door, into which the moment any dirt jg lodged, | 
it is removed by persons appointed for that purpose | 
and lofty common pumps, with large brass orbaments | 
constantly scoured and kept bright, are placed in dif= | 
ferent parts of it, to supply. the inhabitants and to pu-"»| 
rify the street, of which they are not a little proud! 

The fame of Lucas Van Leyden made the stadthouse 

or town-hall the object of my first visit; it is a vast || 
Gothic building, presenting avery long irregular front, i| 
in a very uncouth style of architecture, surmounted eI 
by a small steeple, which is crowded with carillons, 
and stands in the centre of the Broad-street. As I 


ascended the grand staircase, a painter was giving a 
finishing touch to some stone lions, which by way of 
blending them with the stone colour of the rest of 
the building, be had painted vividly red. In one of | 
the. apartments, which was very heavy and gloomy, I || 
beheld the celebrated production of Lucas Van Layden a 
or Hugens, who was born here in 1749, and died in | 
'533. This picture is in three divisions, the two ex- i 
ternal smaller ones being made like folding doors, to 4 
close if necessary over the-middle one. The subject | | 
is the last jadgment, for which vast sums of money, | 
have been repeatedly offered to the magistrates of the. | 
town and refused. I must confess I felt ho more | 
pleasure in contemplating this picture than what arose. | 
from its great antiquity. There are a great number — | 
_ of figures in it’: the. females are wholly destitute of 

beauty, at the same time there is a freedom in the 
outline: many of their limbs appear to be elongated, | 
and’ every head seems to have been taken from the, #} 
same subject, and wholly destitute of expression s{ — 
however, considering the early period in which-the ~ 
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artist flourished, it isa very curious and valuable pro- 
duction. 

Tn the justice-hall is a celebrated picture of Harel. 
Je Moor, who was born in this town in 1656: the 
subject. Brutus condemning his sons, the design, the 
colouring, and finishing of which are very beautiful. 
There is also a large picture representing the bravery — 
of its citizens, who are rendered immortal in the page 
of history for the heroic valour they displayed during 
a siege, which in the year 1573, for five months, 
visited this place with all the horrors of war, disease, 
and. famine. ‘The historian can scarcely do adequate 
justice to these heroes. After the Spaniards had been 
compelled to raise the siege of Alkmaar, they deter< 
mined upon.directing their forces against Leyden, 
from the trenches of which they were bravely repuls- 
ed by Count Louis of Nassau, brother to the then. 
prince of Orange: but having been reinforced, they 
returned to the attack: when the Spanish general, . 
Francis Valdey, discovering that he could not take the 
place by storm, resolved upon reducing it by famine, 
an] a scene of horror ensued which baffles the powers 
of the pen to describe. The Spanish general, Frederic 
of Toledo, son of the execrable duke of Alva, repuls- 
ed a body of English auxiliaries who were coming to 
the reliet of the besieged, in consequence of which the 
bleckade was sovigilantly conducted, that the wretched 
inhabitants could derive no provisions from without. 
Tn this dreadful dilemma, they drew lots to determine 
which should fall each day to afford sustenance to the 
yest with their bodies; and it is said that the spirit of 
patriotism ran so high, that many of them anticipated 
this desperate alternative, and voluntarily slew them- 
selves to furnish food to their brave fellow-citizens and 
soldiers. .An..extraordinary female patriot, of the 
nanie of Kenneya, headed the women, led them to the: “ 
rainparts, where they assisted the nearly exhausted, 
‘soldiery: in working the cannon, and displayed that 
enthusiastic courage which great occasions will gene- 
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rally find lodged in that bosom which is the seat of! 
every gentle, every tender feeling, and ought only to, 
heave with the tenderest emotions. Many of them | 
stabbed themselves, to assist in preserving the survive > 
ors, and expiring exclaimed, “ See, my poor valiant : 
friends, your provision for the rest of the day.” But} 
notwithstanding these terrible sacrifices, and supplies | 
of human flesh, many thousands of the garrison and | 
burghers perished. The Spaniards, having been ine | 
formed of their situation, again summoned them to. 
sutrender, and allowed a truce of an hour for deliber- 
ation, during which a consultation was held, the una- 
nimous determination of which was contained in the 
following reply: « Tell your arrogant general, that 
we shall not want the means of life whilst a left arm tee 
mains upon any of our shoulders, and with our right 
we shall continue to fight for our liberties to the last.” 
At length, broken down by their frightful situation, 
and hopeless of relief, after having exhibited prodigies 
of valour, and the sublimest acts of patriotism and 
resignation, the miserable survivors of this ghastly 
scene of desolation assembled round the house of Peter 
Adrian de Werf, the chief magistrate of the city, a 
rman of great influence amongst the people, and im- 
plored him to sanction with his fiat the surtender of 
the place; but this noble being preferring, like Cato, to 
perish rather than see his country in the possession of. 
a tyrant, thus addressed his emaciated brethren,—“My 
brave comrades! cut this body in pieces; it is better 
that I should die for you, than by the enemy—my 
wounds disable me from further service. Take cour- 
age, let me receive death from your hands, and let 
my miserable frame furnish a wretched meal for some 
of you—Take me, and inay Leyden be victorious, and 
her glory immortal!” Deeply impressed by such firm- 
ness and eloquence, his auditors turned their haggard 
countenances aside, and with the convulsive energy 


of expiring nature, rushed again to the rampart, and a | 
soon afterwards they were thrown into an agony of © 
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joy by the arrival of two carrier pigeons, to whose feet 
were tied stalks of corn and hemp, in which letters 
were concealed, announcing that relief was at hand. 
The Dutch confederates, having no other mode of 
relieving the inhabitants of Leyden, broke down the 
dykes of the Maese and the Yssel, inundated the Spa- 
nish camp, and the beautiful country which surrounds 
Leyden, and enabled Louis Brissot, admiral of Zea~ 
Jand, to send many flat-bottomed boats, weil armed, 
to the succour of the besieged. Thisdesperate measure 
compelled the Spanish general to evacuate his campy 
and to retire with such of his army as did not perish 
by the waters, into their own country. ‘This seige, 
which commenced shortly after Easter, was raised the 
third of October, on which day a supply of provisions 
was brought to the famished inhabitants, who greedily 
devoured the food, amidst tears and convulsive inarti< 
culate exclamations to heaven for their delivery, and 
many of them dropped down dead upon too rapidly 
satisfying their ravenous appetites. After this signal 
deliverauce, the prince of Orange, although suffering’ 
under severe illness, ordered himself to be carried in 
a litter to Leyden, to condole with and express his ad- 
miration of its heroic inhabitants. He gave them 
their option of being exempted for a certain period: 
from taxes, or of having an university founded in their: 
town; when, with noble and disinterested wisdom, 
they cave the preference to the latter. - Never did: 
any seat of learning originate from a nobler cause: it 
may be said to have been endowed by the blood of the 
brave. Lhe clergy of Leyden, in a public oration, 
still celebrate the anniversary of the glorious 3d of. 
October, in which the story of the siege, and the de-- 
liverance of the town are feelingly recapitulated. The 
picture which led me to mention the above story 1S,, 
in my humble opinion, unworthy of the subject; the 
figures are badly grouped, and express ne one emo- 
tion which can affect the mind. After quitting the: 
stadthouse, the evening being very fine, 1 ascended: 
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a large mount, which may be considered as a great) 
curiosity in Holland, in the centre of the town, where 

there is a fine view of it: this mount is surrounlled 

by a high wall, and is said to be the scite of a castle 

built by Hengist, king of the West Saxons, on his 

conquest in England, or, what is more likely, by one. 
of the ancient counts of Holland, The town present. 
ed avery beautiful appearance from this spot, but it 

is not elevated enough to enable the visitor to see the 

surrounding country: the fruit-trees in the gardens. 
which encompassed the wall] were loaded with very 
fine fruit, particularly pears, plumbs, and apples. 

This place is much resorted to, on Sundays and holi- 

days, by the citizens and their families, to smoke and. 
enjoy the beauty of the prospect, and the refreshing 
sweetness of the air, 

The next morning I visited the university of Ley- 
den, which stands by the Rapenburg canal: it is the 
most venerable seminary in Holland: and, by the 
great number ‘of learned and famous men which 
it has produced, does honour to the lustre of its origin. 

here is scarcely a science which has not been ime. 
ptoved and extended in this hallowed seat of learning, 
which has to boast amongst its members the immortal _ 
name of the younger Scaliger, who bequeathed to it big 
valuable Hebrew brary; of the two Hensius, father 
and son; the former of whom was invited by pope 
Urban the Eighth to Venice, “to rescue,” as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘* that city from barbarism ;” and both of 
whom shone like stars of the first magnitude in every 
branch of graceful] literature; of Salmasius, the pro- 
found and able competitor of our immortal Milton ; 
of Boerhaave, whose consummate knowledge of phy- 
sic, attracted pupils from the most distant parts of 
Europe; and of many other illustrious persons, who 
have shed honour and distinction upon their country 
and the times in which they flourished. The students 
board in town at different lodging-houses, wherever 
their inclinations or resources may dispose them: | 
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they wear no regular habit: when the professors ap- 
pear in public, they wear a large black silk gown, 
bordered with velvet, on which the word « Leyden” 
is worked in silver. My next visit was to the botanic 
garden, rendered immortal by the illustrious Boer- 
haave, as that of Upsal, in Sweden, has been by 
Linnzus. : 

The city of Leyden has raised a monument in the 
church of St. Peter, to the sanative genius of Boer- 
haave—* Salutifero Boerhaavii genio sacrum.” = It 
consists of an urn upon a pedestal of black marble, 
with a group representing the four ages of life, and the 
two sciences in which Boerhaave excelled. The ca- 
pital of the basis is decorated with a drapery of white 
Marble, in which the artist has shewn thé different 
emblems of disorders, and their remedies. Upen the 
pedestal is the medallion of Roerhaave; at the extre« 
mity of the frame, a ribband displays the favourite 
motto of this learned man, ‘‘ Simplex vigilum veri.” 
professor Allamand had destined a very fine piece of 
red jasper to be employed in this medallion, but on 
account of the great expense of cutting the stone his 
design was abandoned. 

Lhe botanic garden is not very large; in the time 
of Boerhaave it must have been small indeed, as its 
history represents it to have been considerably en- 
Jarged since that period: in the frontispiece of hig 
index Horti L. Bat. 1710, it is represented to bea 
petty square piece of ground, it now occupies about 
four acres, and is in excellent order: the trees and 
plants are marked according to the Linnzan system ; 
but it is infinitely inferior ia value and arrangement 
to the botanic gardens of Upsala, and of the Dublin 
society. Amongst mapy curious and valuable 
plants, I approached with the reverence due to it, 
venerable remains of vegetable antiquity, in the shape 
ofa palm, which stands in a tub in the open air, 
supported by a thin frame of iron-work ; It is about 
‘fourteen feet high, and was raised from sced by the 
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celebrated Carolus Clusius, who .died professor at} 
Leyden in 1009: the professor who a'tended me, | 
presented me with a bit of its bark, as a little relic. 
In a very long apartment in the gallery there are 
some busts and statues in tolerable preservation, but | 
of no great value; the best are busts of Nero and 
Agrippina Servilius anda Bacchus : they were present- 
ed to the university by a citizen of the town. I was 
shewn into a small room containing some stuffed birdg | 
and beasts, which were in very poor condition. The 
theatre of anatomy is very near the botanic gardeng 
in itis a valuable collection of anatomical and patho- 
logical subjects. ‘This hall is well worthy the notice 
of an traveller, as well for its valuable contents, ag 
for having furnished Europe with some of its best 
physicians. This library is celebrated throughout 
Europe, for the many valuable specimens of oriental 
literature with which it abounds, exclusive of the 
books before Sopdet el Golius, upon his return 
from the East, and who afterwards filled with great 
reputation the Arabic professorship of the universi‘y,. 
has enriched this valuable depository of learning with 


j 


many Arabic, Turkish, Chaldean, and Persian manu-_ 


scripts. I have before mentioned that J oseph Scalig er | 


bequeathed his valuable collection of Hebrew books 


to it. The precious manuscripts contained here aie 


paid to exceed eight thousand. Since the last war 
commenced, no addition of English publications has 
been made tothislibrary, which contains the transa ctions 


of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London, and | 


the histories of Gibbon, Robertson, and Hume. 


The king of Spain has presented this library with” 
‘some magnificent folio, descriptive of the antiquities | 
of Herculaneum. The books are ‘principally bound | 


‘in fine white parchment, and are gilded and decorated 
with considerable taste and splendor. There are also 


several excellent portraits ofeminent.men who have | 


belonged to the university, or who have been bene-— 
factors t it: the head of that elegant and. volnptooga@| 
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poet Johannes Secundus, who died at the age of 
twenty-five, distinguishable for its dark penetrating 
eyes, a dust complexion, and black hair and beard, is 
yery fine. There are also very interesting portraits 
of Janus Douse, who during the siege of Leyden ex- 
hibited the most admirable heroism, by which he ace 
quired the applause of the prince of Orange and the 
government of the town: this hero shone in letters as 
well as arms; also of Erasmus at different stages of 
his life; Hugo Doneilus, painted after death, in which . 
all the aypearances of mortality are finely imitated 
with ghastly precision; also of Daniel Heinsius, and 
a miniature of sir Thomas More by Hans Holbein. 
"Phere are also several medallion likenesses of distins- 
uished Englishmen carved in ivory, such as Milton, 
Marvel, Ludlow, Wickliffe, Harrington, &c. &c. ex- 
ecuted by an English refugee, who took shelter in 
Holland after the overthrow of the duke: of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, There is a museum of natural 
History, principally collected by professor Allemand, 
containing some fine ores, corals, and pebbles, and 
also some rare quadrupeds and amphibia: also 
young ostrich in the egg; the nautilus with the ani- 
mal in it, and some papilios. In the anatomical the- 
atre are the valuable preparations of Albinus, amongst 
them are specimens of the progress of ossification in 
the feetus. This eniversity has also to boast of the 
works of Mr: Pestel, professor of jurisprudence, for 
his admirable work, entitled Fundamenta Jurispru- 
dentie Naturalis. ‘Phe constitutional regulations of 
this university are conceived in a noble spirit of libers 
ality. No offensive obligations, no religious tests, no 
repulsive oaths, are imposed, no insidious attempts 
at proselytism are exercised. Youths of every religi- 
ous persuasion mingle together in perfect harmony; 
Hike brothers they aggregate to study, and not to 
quarrel about modes of faith. Whatever may be the 
rank of the student, or from whatever country he 
may come, he speedily adopts the decent, gentle, and 
VOL. XXVII. EF 
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frugal manners and habits of the inhabitants. The. 
long war and revolution in*this country haye naturally: 

Withdrawn a great number of young men of rank and 

fortune from this seminary, ‘and prevented others from, 

entering it. The students do not now exceed two 

hundred. A considerable number of English stu- 

dents, in a period of peace, used to flock to this illus 

trious academy, which, as well as the beauty, tran- 

quillity, cleanliness, and salubrity of the city in which 

it stands, and the cheapness and perfect freedom of 
living, and the charms of the surrounding country, 

holds out. the strongest attractions to the recluse and 

studious. The examinations for acadermical honours 

are more severe than even for those of ‘Trinity Cole 

lege, Dublin. . 

Amongst other circumstances which have concurred 
to crown Leyden with celebrity, I must not omit to. 
relate that its neighbourhood gave birth to Rembrandt 
in 1606. | | 

Amongst the curiosities of Leyden, 1 did not take 
the trouble of seeing the shopboard of the celebrated 
John of Leyden, a character distinguishable for. its 
ambition, enterprize, and ferocity. 

_ In the streets of Leyden are. several very hand- 
some booksellers’ shops, particularly Murray’s. in 
the Braadstraat, where there are many valuable pub- 
lications, and particularly a fine collection of the 
classics, which are sold at very reasonable prices. 
The press of Leyden, in the time of the Elzevirs, 
presented some of the most elegant specimens of ty- 
pography, in the many correct and. beautiful editions 
which they have given of the most renowned au- 
thors of antiquity. In beauty, variety, and profu- 
sion, the, Leyden. press rivalled, and in many instans — 
ces surpassed, that of the Hague and Amsterdam ; 
but since the period of the above bibliopolists, it has ° 
gradually decayed. i 
~The staple trade of Leyden, the woollen manufac- 
#ory, has suffered very severely from the establish» 
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ment of extensive looms in various parts of Germany, 
from the last and present war with England, and 
from the superiority of the manufactures of York- 
‘shire, which are jn such high estimation ‘in America 
and Asia, that’ Dutch merchants trading to those 
countries, found if more advantageous to send out 
English cloths. The coarse cloths of Holland had 
formerly a brisk market amongst the East and West 
India companies: but from the above cause thou- 
sands of manufacturers have been obi liged to renounce 
their looms, and divert their skill vid industry to 
other sources of support; aud in all human probabi- 
lity the woollen manufactures of Leyden will never 
“revive, 

Before I quit this celebrated city, I cannot help 
‘mentionipg that, in addition to the illustrious artists 
-before-mentioned, it gave birth to Gerard Douw, 
- whe was born here in 1613, and entered at the early 
‘age of Gfteen into the school of Rembrandt, with 
“whom he cortinued three years, and from ter he 
obtained the true principles of colouring: his pice 
“tures are generally small, and remarkable for their 
‘wonderfgl brilliancy, delicacy, transparency, and cx- 

guisite high finishing. That comical, dissipated hu- | 
-mourist and happy artist, Jan Steen, was also born 
here, in 1636, as was his friend Francis Milerissi in 
1035, who obtained the name of * the prince of we 
rard Douw’s pupils.” 
« William Vandervelde, the celebrated marine 
painter, was also born here in 1010: the love of 
his art induced him to remove with his family to 
England, on 2ccount of the superior elegance in the 
construction of British ships; and he was succes- 
sively patronized by King Charles II. and king 
_Jaines II. . 

About a mile from Leyden there is a very valuable 
collection by some of the most distinguished Dutch. 
and Flemish masters, belonging to Mr. Gevers, .who 
\ has a noble mansion and grounds, yery tastefully dis. 

EE 2 
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posed; and who upon all occasions is happy: to pers. 
mit strangersto visit his cabinet, and shew them every | 
hospitality. ’ 
Near this city in the village of Rhynsburg, the asseru-- 
bly of a very singular and equally liberal religious asgo-. 
Ciation is held, the members of which are called after > 
the name of the place, Rhynsburgians : this meeting: 
Was established by three peasants, who were bro-- 
thers, of the name of John, Adrian, and Gilbert Van | 
Code, who toan excellent and profitable acquaintance! 
With farming, which they followed, singularly united 
a profound knowledge of languages, for which they » 
were so celebrated, that Prince Maurice, end Mon-. 
sicur de Maurier the then French ambassador, ho-. 
noured them with several visits, and conversed with 
them in Latin, Greek, Italian, and French, in each 
of which they astonished their visitors, by their flue’ 
ency and pronunciation: another brother, William, 
filled the professcrhip of the oriental. languages in the: 
university of Leyden. In consequence of the churches : 
being leit without their pastors, on the expulsion of ' 
the remonstrant clergy, in the year 161g, the.three 
first meationed brothers determined to supply their | 
places, anc undertook to explain the Scriptures : they» 
Set ‘an example of genuine christianity which has 
been rarely displayed - and they taught that every 
one had a right to worship God according to his own’ 
form of faith, taking the Bible for his guide. 

As I was one day roving in this city, 1 was strack 
with the appearance of a smal! board ornamented 
with a considerable quaitity of lace, with an inscrip- 
tion on it, fastened to a house : upon inquiry I found 
that the lady of the mansion, where I saw it, had late- 
Jy jain-in, and was then much indisposed, and that it 
was the custom of the country to expose this beard, 
which contained an account of the state of the inva-_ 
Jid's heaith, for the satisfaction of her iInguiring — 
friends, who were by this excellent plan informed of | 
her situation, without disturbing her by knocking at 
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“the door, and by personal inquiries ; the lace I found 
“was neyer displayed but in lying-in cases, but without 
it, this sort of bulletin is frequendy used in other 
cases of indisposition amongst persons of conse- 
quence, : 
It is a painful task not to be able to close my ac- 
count of this beautiful and celebrated city, without 
‘Jamenting with the reader the dreadful accident which 
befel it on the 12th of January last, more terrible and 
destructive than all the horrors of its siege, the intel- 
ligence of which was communicated to me very soon 
afterwards by a friend in Holland, just as I had fairly 
written out thus far of my journal. About one o'clock 
of that day, a vessel laden with forty thousand pounds 
weight of gunpowder from Amsterdam, destined for 
Delt, abd then lying in the Rapenburg canal, by some 
“means which can never now be known, took fire and 
blew up with the explosion of a mighty volcano, by 
which many hundreds of lives were lost, and a great 
portion of the city destroyed. 
- I quitted Leyden with great reluctance, and en- 
tered on board the treckschuyt for Haarlem, which 
sets off every two hours for that town, distant from 
Leyden fifteen miles. The canal all the way is broad 
and clear, and frequently adomed with the yellow- 
fringed water-lily. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than our passage. As we approached Haarlem, the 
yillas and gardens which nearly all the way adorn the 
banks of the canal, increased in number, beauty, and 
“magnitude; many of them belong to the most opu- 
~Jent merchants of Amsterdam. Haarlem is not so 
beautiful as Leyden, but abounds with +spacious 
“streets, canals, avenues, and handsome houses : it is 
‘about four miles from the sea, and fifteen from Am- 
‘sterdam: on one side of the canal is the Haarlem 
meer, or lake, the spring water of which is so eele- 
“brated all over Europe for producing the most bril- 
-liant whiteness upoa the linens bleached here, and 
‘the superior property of which cannot be reached 
FFS 
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by any chymical process. Haarlem was once forti-. 
fied, but its ramparis now form an agreeable prome- 
nade. The bleacheries of this city are too well known 
to be further mentioned ; in all his wandering, the : 
traveller will never enjoy the luxury of snow-white | 
linen in such perfection’as at Haarlem: before the - 
war the Scotch and Irish linens used to be sent here } 
to be bleached. There was a considerable manu- 
facture of silks and camblets, but it has experienced 
a great decline, and the principal trade is bleaching | 
threads and cambric; the inhabitants are calculated | 
at thirty-two thousand. The cathédral which is said | 
to be the largest in the kingdom, though I am ine | 
Clined to think that of Utrecht greater, was built in 
1472, and the steeple, which is very handsome, was 
added in 1515. To inspect the internal part of the 
building, I was obliged to apply to one ot the princie 
pal clergymen belonging to it, who resides in an ade 
joining house, and attended by a lady-like looking 
woman, perhaps his wife, or house-keeper, I was ade 
mitted into this venerable pile, where the first object 
that strack me was the celebrated organ, supported 
upon pillars of porphyry: this instrament is said to 
be the finest and largest in the world ; it occupies the 
‘whole west end of the nave. For a ducat. paid to the 
organist, and two florins to the bellows-blower, the | 
former will gratify the traveller by playing for an_ 
hour ; unfortunately for me he was absent in the 
country, and I did not hear the celebrated vox hue | 
Mana, or pipe, which most admirably’ imitates the | 
human voice. Of the magnitude of this enormous | 
“Musical pile, the reader may form sone conception, | 
when he is informed that it contains eight thousand | 
pipes, some of which are thirty-eight feet in length, 
and sixteen inches in diameter, and has sixty-four 
stops, four separations, two shakes, two ‘couplings, | 
and twelve bellows; like an elephant, that with his” 
proboscis can either pluck a violet or raise a tree by | 
its reots, the notes of this wonderful instrument cag 
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swell from. the softest to the sublimest sounds, from 
the warbling of a distant bird to the awful tone of 
thudder, until the massy -building trembles in all its 
aisles. Qn every Tuesday and Thursday a voluntary 
is played upon this organ from twelve till.one o'clock, 
when the doors of the cathedral are thrown open. 
Many years since the immortal Handel played upon 
this organ, when the organist, in amazement, pro- 
nounced him to be an angel, or the devil. Between 
two of the columns which support the organ, there is 
a noble emblematical alto-relievo, with three figures 
as large as life, by Kavery, representing Gratitude, 
assisted by Poetry and Music, making an offering to 
Piety, and a Latin inscription purporting that the 
organ was erected in 1738, at the town’s expense, 
the same having been built by Christian Muller of 
this city. 

The walks round this city, are very beautiful, and 
at a short distance from it there ts a noble woed, in 
which is a five walk of stately elms, nearly three 
miles long, abowuding with beautiful scenery: this 
wood is a rival of that which I have described at the 
Hague. In this delightful place stands the mansion 

‘of Mr. Henry Hope, whose family has been weil 
known for its loyalty and immense wealto : tt is said 
io have. cost fifty thousand pounds. Upon the Revo- 
Jution taking place, this gentleman was obliged to 
seek refuge in Hagland, to the capital of which hehad 
previously . transported in safety his magnificent col- 
lection of paintings. 

Haarlem and its environs are more celebrated than 
any other spot, for the beautifal flowers it produces, 
the soil being peculiarly propitious to their pro- 
duction. 

Not fiir from the church, the spot where stood the 
house of Lawrence Coster, who lived in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the. celebrated inventor of 
the art of printing is shewn, 

History informs us, that Haarlem presented a glo- 
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rious example of resistance to the Spanish yoke, sg) 
heroically imitated two years afterwards at Leyden, 
which experienced a better fortune than befel the | 
wretched inhabitants of the former city, Whilst the 
provinces were bravely orposing theit invaders, a 
Jong and memorable siege in 1573, which was car- 
ried on against Haarlem by Frederic of Toledo, the 
son of the sanguinary duke of Alva, during which. 
the fetmale inhabitants, like these of Leyden, assisted 
the garrison in their duties, underwent every priva- 
tion, faced every horror, and rushed to certain de- 
struction in defence of the town, with an alacrity and 
fortitude which have rendered them immortal {n the 
annals of their country. 


When it is considered that at this period the Spa- ! 


nish monarchy was predominant in Europe, that its 
armies were mighty, its generals experienced, and its 
treasury overflowing, the trramphant prowess which 
the Dutch displayed in finally driving their powerfal 
invaders back to their own frontiers, will render the 
Dutch name illustrious as long as the record of history 
endures. The Dutch ladies have rivalled in fame the 
most renowned heroines of Greece and Rome. The 
Hollanders treasure up these gallant exploits in their 
memories, they form the favourite subject of thejr 
songs, and the old and the young recite with enthy- 
siasm the great deeds of their ancestors, 
The Haarlem lake which I mentioned, presented a 
very bleak and dismal sheet of water from the canal ; 
it is about fourteen miles long, and about the same 
number broad, is said not to be above six feet deep, 


and lies between Leyden, Amsterdam, and Haarlem: | 


its waters are slimy, and abound with eels, some of 
which are ofa prodigious size. This lake can have 
no charm but fora bleacher, The fuel used here is 
Newcastle coals and turf, 
Haarlem gave birth to Philip Wouyermano in 1620, 
The justly celebrated Nicholas Berghem was born 
here in 1624; and Jacob Ruysdaal was born here in 
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1636, and was the bosom friend of Berghem, who 
wmparted to bim much of the spirit which adorns his 
own works. 

The canal from Haarlem to Amsterdam is clear 
and spacious, and nearly straight for the first four 
miles, atthe lessening end of w hich the former city 
has a very agreeable appearance; but I was sur- 
prized to find so very few country-houses, and scarcely 
an object that denoted our approach to the renowned 
capital of the kingdom, and, as it hat been aptly 
called, “ the great warehouse of the world.” | 

About half-way we changed boats, and crossed the 
enormous sluices which protect the country from in- 
undation in this part: we passed over the waters of 
the Haarlem Meer and of the river Y, so called from 
its form resembling that letter, being a branch of the 
Zuider Zee. The only object worthy of notice thus 
far was a large stone buiicing, called the Castle Zwa- 
nenburg, the residence of the directors of the dykes 
and water-works of Rhyndland. The cost of con- 
structing and repairing the sluices is paid out of the 
general taxes. ‘The country here is four or five feet 
below the level of the river Y, which, however, 1s 
rendered perfectly innocuous by the massy and 
prodigious dams before mentioned, the construction 
and preservation of which place the indefatigable 
industry of the Hollander im an eminent point of 
view. | 

I reached Amsterdam just after the gates had been 
closed, but my commissaire and I were admitted 
upon paying a few  stivers. As soon as we had en- 
tered, every object denoted a vast, populous, and opu- 
Jent city: every street, and J passed through a great 
number before I reached my hotel, was tolerabiy 
well lighted, but in this respect ifiattely inferior to 
London. At length, aiter traversing the city about 
two mijes and a half, I reached the principal hotel, 
called Amsterdam Wappen, or the arms of Ani-ter- 
dam, which in point of magnitude and accommoda- 
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tion may vie with the first hotels in our own ‘metros | 
pelis. Here, afier an excellent supper of fish, which 
the Dutch dress to admiration, and some porter, which 
was an excellent imitation of that description of be-: 
verage for which London is so justly renowned, [ 
found a sopha bed prepared for me, with curtains 
pendent from the centre, in the French taste, which 
mitch prevails in the jnternal arrangement of the 
houses of this great city. 
In the morning I was awakened by the chimes of | 
some of the churches, which in sofiness and sweet 
ness resembled the distant sounds of a harp. Al- 
though it was seven o’clock, upon looking from the 
window, I heard the hum and beheld the bustle of 
business which in other countries characterize mid- 
day. Under the agreeable influence of a brilliant, 
cloudless sky, I descended into the street, andiie 
gled with the-active, ant-like multitude, every mem- 
ber of whieh presented a physiognomy full of thouglit 
and calculation. 
The first circumstance that afforded novelty was, 
that amidst ali the bustle, 1 seldom met with any car- 
riages on wheels to augment the noise of the scene. 
Upon enquiry { found, that, by the police laws of 
Amsterdam, wheel-carriages are limited to a certain © 
number, which is very inconsiderable compared with 
the size of the city, from an apprehension that an 
uncontrouled use of them might hazard the founda- 
tion of the houses, most of which are built upon piles ; 
tor nearly the whole of the ground on which this vast 
city stands, was formerly a morass, A carriage called 
by the Dutch a sleigh, and by the Frenchman a trai- 
neau, or, on account of its solemnity, an pot de 
chambre, is used in their room 3 it is the body of a 
coach fastened by ropes on a sledge, and drawn by 
one horse ; the driver walks by the side of it, which 
he holds with one hard to prevent its falling over, and 
with the other the reins: bothing cari be mare me- 
lancholy than this machine, which holds four per- 
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sons, moves at the rate of about three miles an hour, 
and sems more like the equipage of an hospital, than 
a vehicle in which the observer would expect to find 
amerry face; yet in this manner do the Dutch fre- 
quently pay visits and take the air. It was in allu- 
sion to the forest foundation of this wonderful place, 
that Erasmus sportively observed, when he first vi- 
sited it, that he had reached a city, the inhabitants of 
which, like crows, lived upon the tops of trees; and 
another wit compared Amsterdam to Venice, on ac- 
count of both having wooden legs. ie 
_ Amsterdam is situated on the river Y and Amstel, 
from the latter of which it derives its name; it. is 
about nine miles and a half in circumference, of a 
semicircular form, surrounded with a fosse about 
eigl eet wide, and a rampart faced with brick, 

: s in several places dismantled, and twenty-six 
ons: it has also eight noble gates of stone, and 
several draw-bridges ; the population is estimated at 
three hundred thousand, In 1204, with the excep- 
tion of a small castle, not a building was ta be seen 
upon the site of this great city, which, from being at 
first a petty village of fishermen, dilated in the lapse 
of years, and by the enterprize and industry of the 
inhabitanis, into a magnificent. capital, which, at 
lengih, upon the shutting up of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, added the commerce of Antwerp to itsown, 
and became the great emporium of the world, Nei- 
ther here, nor in any of the cities or towns in Hol- 
land, through which I passed, is a stranger annoyed 
by barriers, productions of passports, or any of those 
disagreeable ceremonies which distinguish the police 
_of many other countries. In Holland a foreigner finds 
his joco-motive disposition as little restricted or en- 
-cumbered by municipial regulations, as in England, 
Canals intersect nearly the whole of this city, adorned 
with avenues of stately elms. Many of the houses 
ave yery splendid, particularly those in Kiezer’s-gragt, 
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or Emperor’s-street,and Heeren-gragt or Lord’s-street, , 
where there are many mansions, which, were they’ 
not so much concealed by the fan of the trees before: 
them, would havea very princely appearance. Many" 
of the shops are also very handsome, particularly those: 
belonging to jewellers and print sellers; in the winé- 
dows of the latter prints of the illustrious Nelson, and! 
of our marine victories, were exposed toview. The: 
drugsists here, and in other parts of Holland, use as a! 
sign a hage carved head, with the mouth wide open,, 
placed betore the shop windows; sormetimes it rudely’ 
resembles a Mercury's head, at others it is surmounted! 
by a fool’s cap. This clumsy and singular sign 18% 
ealled de gaaper, the gaper 5 what analogy it bears tot 
physic Teould not learn; it is very likely to haves 
originated in whim and caprice. Some of thes : 
boards, called uithang borden, have ridiculous 
inscribed upon them. , 
The first place my curiosity led me to was the Stadt= 
house, which is uaquestionably a wonderful editice,, 
considering that Holland furnishes no stone, and that 
tie foundation of the building was boggy; the latter: 
circumstance rendered it necessary to have an arti-- 
ficial foundation of extraordinary construction and! 
nragnitude, and accordingly it rests upon thirteen thou-- 
sand six hundred and ninety-five massy trees, or piles,, 
the frst of which was driven on the 20th of January,, 
1648, and the last on the 6th of October following,, 
when the first stone, with a suitable inscription, was: 
laid; and seven years afterwards the different colleges: 
of magistrates took formal possession of the apart-: 
ments allotted for their respective offices, but at this: 
time the roof and dome were not completed : the ex: 
pense of this mighty edifice amounted to two millions 
sterling. The principal architect was John Var 
Kampen, who acted under the controul of four bur« 
gomasters.’ The area in which it stands is spacious,, 
and was till lately called Revolutie Plein; it is disfis 
gured by the proximity of the waag, or weigh-house,, 
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avery oldshabby building. The form of the Stadt- 
house is square, its frontistwo hundred and eighty- 
two feet, its depth two hundred and fifty-five, and 
its height one hundred and sixteen. It has seven small 
porticoes, representative of the Seven Provinces ; the 
want of agrand entrance is a great architectural de- 
fect, which immediately exeites the surprize of the 
traveller; but it was so constructed from the wary 
precautionary foresight of the magistrates who had 
the superintendance of the building, for the pur- 
pose of preventing free access to a mob, in case of 
tumult. ) 

This majestic pile contains the tribunal, which is 
on the basement floor; in this room, prisoners who 
have been found guilty of capital offences are con- 
ducted to receive the awful sentence of the law. 
On one side of this chamber is a grand doubie stair- 
case, which leads to the Burghers’, or Marble hall: 
it is 120 feet long, about 57 broad and 80 high, and 
is entirely composed of white marble, as are the gal- 
leries, which are 21 feet wide on each side, into which 
the entrances to the differents courts of justice, the 
chamber of domains, of msurance, of orphans, the 
council-room, the ofiiees of the bank, &c. open. 
This magnificent room and the surrounding galleries : 
were seen to great advantage, on account of their 
having been cleaned previous to the coronation of the 
king, which was- jntended to have taken place in it 
about a month after I visited it.. The bronze gates 
and railing which form the grand entrance of the hall 
are massy, yet exquisitely executed: over this en- 
trance is a colonnade of Corinthian pillars of red and 
white marble. At oneend is a colossal figure of Atlas 
supporting on his shoulders the globe, attended by. 
Vigilance and Wisdom, ‘T he roof is painted with al- 
legorical figures. Upon the floor, the celestial and 
terrestrial globes are delineated in brass and various 
coloured marbles, arranged in three large circles, 
twenty-two feet diameter; the two external ones 
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representing the hemispheres of the earth, and thes 
center the planisphere of the heavens. 
The Burgomasters’ Cabinet, and many other cham= 
bers, for public business. ' 
The convenience of having nearly all the principal) 
public offices and courts of justice under one roof, is: 
very great ; the size of the kingdom, and the simpli« 
city of its public transactions, render such a concen-. 
tration more easy of accomplishment it Holland than: 
in England. ~ j 
Before we ascended to the dome, we were introduced! 
into the great magazine of arms, which extends the: 
whole length of the front and part of the sides of this) 
vast pile : it contains a curious and valuable collection 
of ancient and modern Dutch arms. Some colours | 
which the French took from the Spaniards have been} 
lately added, as a present from the king to this city, a) 
donation which could not fail affording great gratifica- . 
tion to a people, who to this hour hold the Spanish 
nation in abhorrence. ‘The prospect from the tower, 
or donie, is very fine and extensive, commanding the 
whole of the city and its environs, crowded with wind- 
“mills, the river Y filled with ships, the Zuyder Zee, 
-the Amstel, the Haarlem lake, and the quarter con- 
taining the gardens, the admiralty, and ships of war on 
the stocks. From this eleyated spot we were nearer 
the brenze figures which adorn the front, represent- 
ing Justice, Wealth, and Streneth, and which are of 
_ 4M enormous size: on the other side is a collessal 
bronze statue of Atlas supporting the world, executed 
in a masterly manner. The tower contains a vast 
nuniber of bells, the largest of which weighs between 
#ix and seven thousand pounds 3; the carillons in this. 
dome are remarkably sweet, they play every quarter 
of an hour an agreeable air, which is executed to ad- 
miration. An excellent ‘earilloneur js engaged to 
entertain the citizens of Amsterdam three times 
week ; the perfection to which he has brought his 
performance can only be appreciated by those who 
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have heard it. The brass barrel by which he plays 1s 
seven feet and a half in diameter, and weighs four 
thousand four hundred and seventy-four pounds. The 
clocks strike the full hour at the half hour, and upon 
the expiration of the full hour, repeat it upon a bell 
of a deeper tone. 

By considerable interest, and with much difficulty, 
I was admitted to see the prison which occupies one of 
the courts of the stadthouse, on two sides of which, 
below ground, are the dungeons, to which the gaoler 
conducted us by a lamp: asa place of .confinement 
nothing can be more secure, and as a place of punish- 
ment more horrible. After descending a dreary flight 
of steps, and passing through a long narrow passage, 
midway, vast double doors, thickly plated with iron, 
were op€ned, through which we. entered, and at the 
end were stopped by two other massy doors which, 
upon being unbolted, led to arow of subterranean dun- 
geons. In the first, by the faint light of a rush candle, 
I discerned the emaciated figure of a man who had 
been convicted ef robbery, attentively reading: he 
just tarned from his book to look at us a moment, and 
then returned to it: he was condemned to inhabit this 
cellalone for life!—In the next were two young men, 
who, in the forms of Dutchmen, seemed to carry the 
elastic souls of Frenchmen, that bend to and carol 
under every human misery; for in this gloomy abode, 
in which one wotild suppose resignation would turn 
to despair, they were whistling and waltzing in the 
dark; whilst in the third were several women and a 
young girl, the latter about fifteen, confined for having 
displayed an early, and rather too violent a fondness 
for the laws of nature. These miserable beings were 
also in daficness, except when they closely approached 
the vast double bais which crossed the windows of 
their cells, when they were enabled to behold a little | 
light, which faintly reached them through some low 
oblong apertures on the opposite side of the passage, 
thickly guarded by similar massy bars, just raised 
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above the level of the court, into which these poor} 
wretches are never permitted to walk; for, deplorable: 
to relate, from the first minute of their commitment} 
till their fate is finally fixed, they are never suifered| 
to quit their gloomy abodes, but to appear before their: 
judges in the adjoining hall, where they undergo pris. 
vate examinations, and at length a close trial. i 

The torture was abolished in the year 1798. Three: 
days are suffered to elapse between the sentence and} 
its execution in capital cases; during which the} 
prisoner is allowed whatever refreshment he may} 
choose; an indulgence wiaich, from the state of the: 
appetite at such a period, seldom runs the state into: 
much expense. Public punishments are inflicted four: 
times in the course of the year. On these occasionsa| 
vast scaffold is erected, as 1 have mentioned, in the: 
gre.t area between the stadthouse and the weighing; 
or custom-house, upon a level with the first floor of| 
the former building, through which the criminals) 
enter to the spot assigned for them to receive their: 
punishment: those who are to be whipped receive: 
that punishment with considerable severity, and are: 
not permitted to retire til] those who are to die have: 
suffered death, which is inflicted by decapitation with. 
the sword, or hanging, though the latter is most fres: 
quent. On these melancholy occasions, the chief! 
magistrates attend in their robes, and nothing is! 
omitted to augment the solemnity of the scene. 

The strong apartments which formerly contained | 
the vast treasures of the bank, and the offices attached 
to that wealthy concern, are on the ground-floor, 
where several clerks are employed to transact the. 
business of that celebrated establishment, From the. 
wise measures adopted by the king, who made, as I 
have before observed, the recognition of the national 
debt one of the first measures of his government, the: 
national creditor has no apprehensions. Before the: 
war, this institution, which was a bank of deposit, was! 
supposed to contain the greatest quantity of bullion in) 
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the world, and popular credulity dwelt with ostenta- 
“tious fondness upon the extent of its accumulated 
treasures, which they resembled to a Peruvian mine ; 
its pile of precious metals was valued at the enormous 
sum of forty millions. Soon after the arrival of the 
‘French in Holland, a deputation of merchants waited 
“respectfully on the directors of the bank, to solicit 
Satisfaction as to its solvency; to which an answer, 
» couched in general terms, but favorable to its respon- 
» sibility, was given. 

On the 16th of Febnauty: 1795, upon the promul- 
“gation of the abolition of the Stadtholderate, a general 
fraternization tock place in Amsterdam, and a com- 
‘plete oblivion of all public animosities. This federa- 
“tion was celebrated, as I] was informed, with all 
imaginable pomp. ‘The carilions in the towers of the 
. Stadihouse, and the principal churches, played the 
-most enchanting patriotic airs, the tri-coloured flag 
waved upon their spires, and salutes from the bastions, 
artillery, and men of war, augmented the vivacity of 
this eventiul day. Nothing could surpass the grotesque 
-drollery exhibited in various parts of the city: the 
‘gaiety of the French character completely electrified 
-the sobriety of the Batavian. Grave Dutch brokers, 
whose blood had long ceased to riot, who thought that 
*the great purposes of lite were answered when the 
-duties of the bureau were discharged, who, could they 
have compared, would have preferred the brick of 
-exchange, to the “ verd’rous wall of Paradise,’? who 
-had never moved but with a measured funeral pace, 
.. were seen in large full-bottomed wigs, and with great 
silver buckles, mingling in the national dance, with 
the gay ethereal young Parisian conscripts, so that it 
might be said of the Dutchman, 

‘« He rises on his toe: that spirit of his 


In i tain lifts him from the earth,” 
ai SHAKSPEARE. 


To such an elevation did the national spirit and 
‘ardour rise, that upon a reqtisition requiring every 
GGS 
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person to deliver up all the uncoined gold and silver, 
or plate (spoons and forks excepted) for the use of the 
state, there appeared to be no reluctance to obey it, 
and as these state offerings exceeded the estimate re~' | 
quired, it is likely that none were concealed. 

Amsterdam has no noble squares, which add so 
much to the splendour of London, nor is there any 
bridge worthy of being noticed, except that which 
crosses the river Amstel, which is buiit of brick, has 
thirteen arches, and is tolerably handsome: on the 
river looking towards this bridge, there is a fine view _ 
of the city, which I preferred sketching, to a more 
expanded one on the coast immediately opposite to 
the city, in the north of Holland. The only associa- 
tion throughout Holland, which resembles a monasti¢e 
one, is that of the Berguines, who reside in a large 
house appropriated to their order, which is surrounded 
with a wall and ditch, has a church within, and resem- 
bles a little town; this sisterhood is perfectly secular, 
the members of which wear no particular dress, mingie 
with the inhabitants of the city, quit the convent, and 
marry when they please: but they are obliged, as 
long as they belong to the order, to attend prayers at 
stated periods, and to be within the convent at a cer- 
tain hour every evening. 

The ladies of Hoiland, if I may judge from those 
with whom IJ had the honour and happiness of associat- 
ing in Amsterdam, are very amiabie, thoroughly well 
bred, weil educated, speak English, French and Ger- 
man, and they are very polite and courteous to stran- 
gers: they are also remarkable for their attention to 
decorum and modesty. They are much attached to 
English country dances, in which the most graceful 
Parisian belle seldom appears to any advaiitage. 

The interior of the houses belonging to the higher 
classes in Amsterdam is very elegant ; the decoration 
and -turniture of their rooms is very much in the 
French style: they ave also very fond of having a series 
of landscapes, painted in oil colours, upon the sides of 
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the rooms, instead of stucco or paper, or of ornament- 
ing them with pictures and engravings. The average 
rent of respectable houses, independent of taxes, is 
from one thousand to twelve hundred florins. The 

dinner hour, on account of the exchange, is about 
four o'clock in this city, and their modes of cooking 
unite those of England and France: immediately after 
dinner the whole company adjourn to coffee in the 
drawing-room. ‘ 

The water in this part of Holland is so brackish and 
feculent, that it is not drank even by the common 
people, There are water-merchants, who are con- 
stantly occupied in supplying the city with drinkable 
water, whicn they bring in boats from Utrecht and 
Germany, in large stone bottles the price of one of 
these bottles, containing a gallon, is about eightpence 
English. The poor, who cannot afford to buy it, 
substitute rain-water. The wines drank are principally 
claret and from the Rhine. The vintage of Portugal 
has no more admirers here then at Rotterdam, except 

amongst young Dutchmen, who have either been 
much in England, or are fond of the taste and fashions — 
of our country. 

The laws in Holland against nocturnal disturbers of 
the peace are very severe. A few months before I 
was in Amsterdam, two young gentlemen of family 
and fortune had been condemned to pay ten thousand 

florins for baving, when “ fushed with the ‘Tuscan | 
grape,” rather rudely treated two women of the lower 
orders. The night police of Holland would form an 
excellent model for that of England. The watchmen 
are young, strong, resolute, aud well appointed, but 
aunoying to strangers, for they strike the quarter with 
a maljet on a board, and will haunt his repose all 
night, unless heis fortunate enough to sleep backwards, 
or until he becomes accustomed to the clatter. Mid- 
night robberies and fires very seldom occur: to guard 
againet the spreading of the latter, there are persons 
appointed, whose office it is to remain all day and all 
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night in the towers or steeples of the highest churches, 
and as soon as they discern the flame, to suspend, if it 
be in the day, a flag ; if in the night, a lanthorn towards 
the quarier of the city in which it rises, accompanied 
by the blowing of a trumpet. This vigilance, and the 
facility of procuring water in summer, the natural 
caution of the people, and their dread of such an acci- 
dent, conspire to render it a very rare visitor. 
Although, owing to the great frugality and industry | 
of the people, an insolvent debtor is rather a rare 
character, consequently held in more odium in Hole 
land than in most other countries, yet the laws of ar- 
rest are milder there than in England. If the debtor 
be a citizen or registered burgher, be is not subject to 
have his person seized at the suit of the creditor, until 
three regular summonses have been duly served upon | 
him, to appear in the proper court, and resist the claim 
preferred against him, which process is conipleted in 
about a monia; after which, if he does not obey it, 
his person is subject to arrest, ‘but only when he has 
guitted his house ; for in Holland a man’s dwelling iG, 
held.even more sacred than in England, and no civil 
process whatever is capable of beingiserved upon him, 
if be stands but on the threshold of hishome. In this 
fanctuary he may set at defiance every claimant ; ify 
however, he has the hardihood to appear abroad, 
Without having satisfied or compromised his debt, he 
is then pretiy sure, from the vigilance and activity of © 
the proper orficers, to be seized 3 in which case he is 
sent to a house of restriction, not a prison for felons, 
where he is maintained with liberal humanity, the ex- 
penses of which, as well as of all the proceedings, 
must be defrayed by the creditor, Under these quaii- 
fications, every debtor ishable to arrest, let the amount 
of the debt be ever sosmall, ‘The bankrupts laws of 
Holland differ from ours in this respect, that all the 
creditors must sign the debtor’s certificate, or agree-* 
ment of liberation; but if any refuse, the ground of 
their refusal is submitted to arbitrators, who decide 
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whether the bankrupt shall, notwithstanding, have his 
@ertificate or not. : 

A passenger can seldom pass a street without seeing 
ene or more public functionaries, I believe peculiar to 
this country; they are called aanspreeker, and theit 
office is to inform the friends and acquaintances of any 
one who dies, of the melancholy event. ‘The dress of 
these death-messengers is a black gown, a band, a low 
cocked hat with a long crape depending behind. To 
pass from the shade of death to the light of love: a 
singular custom obtains upon the celebration of mar- 
riage amongst genteel persons, for the bride and bride- 
groom to send each a bottle of wine, generally fine 
hock, spiced and sugared, and decorated with all sorts 
of ribands, to the house of every acquaintance ; a cus= 
tom which is frequently very expensive. The Dutch 
have a singular mode of airing linen and beds, by means 
of a trokenkorb, or fire-basket, which is about the 
size and shape of a magpie’s cage, within which is a 
pan filled with burning turf, and the linen is spread 
over its wicker frame, or to air the bed, the whole 
machine is placed between the sheets. With an ex- 
ception of the streets I have mentioned, and some 
others in that quarter of the city, they are not remark~ 
able either for beauty or cleanliness. They are all 
paved with brick, and none of them have any divided 
flagstone foot-path for foot-passengers : however, the 
pavement is more handsome and comfortable than that 
of Paris; although in both cities the pedestrian has no 
walk that he can call his own, yet in Amsterdam is he 
more secure than in the French capital, on account of 
the few carriages, and the skill and caution of the 
drivers. In no capital in the world, not even except- 
ing Petersburg, is the foot-passenger so nobly accom- 
modated asin London. Most of the streets in Amster- 
dam are narrow; and many in which very opulent 
merchants reside, and great trafiic is carried on, are 
not more than sixteen or seventeen feet wide. 

The canals of this city are very convenient, but 
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many of them most offensively impure, the uniforna - 
greenness of which is chequered only by dead cats,’ 
clogs, offal, and vegetable substances of every kind, , 
which are left to purify at the top, until the canal 
scavengers, who are employed to clean the canals, re-- 
inove them: the barges which are used on these oceas | 
sions, and the persons employed in them, present @ 
very disgusting appearance ; the mud which is raised — 
by them forms most excellent manure, and the sun 
it fetches in Brabant, is calculated to be equal to the” 
expenses of the voyage.. Some of the most eminent. 
Dutch physicians maintain that the effluvia arising 
from the floating animal and vegetable matter of these 
canals is not injurious, and in proof, during a con- 
tagious fever which ravaged this city, it was observed, 
that the inhabitants who resided nearest to the foulest 
canals were not infected, whilst those who lived near 
purer water only in few instances escaped ; but this 
by no means confirms the assertion, because those 
inhabitants who lived adjoining to foul canals were 
inured to contagion from its habitual apphication, for 
the same reason that medical men and nurses generally 
escape infection, from being so constantly exposed - 
to it. ’ 

The water of these canals is in general about eight 
or Rine feet deep, and the mud at the bottom about 
Six more. Except in very foggy nights, few deaths by 
drowning, considering the amount of the population, 
occur in these canals, and fewer would still happen, 
if they were guarded against by a railing, which is 
rarely erected in any part of the city. At night, as the 
city is well lighted, a passenger, unless he is blind, or 
very much inebriated, a disgraceful coudition, which, 
as I have beiore observed, is not often displayed in| 
Holland, is not very likely to experience a watery — 
Geath, 

However, to guard as much as possible against the - 
gloomy consequence of these casualties, the Keepers 
ofall inns and taverns, and all apothecaries in Amster~ 
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dam, and inevery other city in Holland, are compelled 
under a heavy penalty to keep a printed paper contain- 
iNg the most approved method of resuscitating the 
suspended animation of drowned persons, in a con- 
spicuous part of their houses. The government is 
also very liberal in distributing rewards to those who, 
at their personal peril, rescue a fellow creature from 
destruction. Upon such, occasions, gold, silver, or 
medals, are bestowed, according to the risk and rank 
of the preserver. ‘Vhe first society for the restoring of 
drowned persons was formed in this city in 1767, and 
the utmost encouragement was every where given 
throughout the United Provinces, by the magistrates 
in particular, and afterwards by the States-general, and 
the success of it has been equal to its humanity. 

~The exchange here is in the same style of architec« 
ture as that of Rotterdam, but larger. My astonish- 
ment here was even greater than what I experienced 
at the latter place; for, at the exchange hour, it was 
overflowing with merchants, brokers, agents, and alk 
the busy motley characters who belong to commerce. 
The principal causes which contributed to render 
Amsterdam so rich before the two last wars were the 
invincible industry, the caution, and frugality of the 
people. The ancient merchants of Amsterdam pre~ 
ferred small gains with little risk, to less probable, and 
to larger profits: it was their creed, that more fortunes 
were raised by saving and economy, with moderate 
advantages, than by bold, expensive, and perilous 
speculations, This golden rule they transmitted to 
their posterity, who have exhibited no great disposition 
to deviate from it. A Dutch merchant of the present 
day almost always calculates the chances for and 
against his success in any undertaking, which he will 
iromediately relinquish unless they are very greatly 
in his favour, and as nearly reducible to certainty as 
possible: he very rarely over-trades himself, or ex’ 


tends his schemes beyond his capital : such was Oke 
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foundation upon which the commerce of Amsterdam 
was raised. al 

The principal sources of commercial wealth to Hol- 
land arose from her herring and Greenland fisheries, — 
which employed a great portion of her population, | 
‘The superior manner in which the Dutch pickle and | 
preserve their herrings is peculiar to themselves, nor) 
has it been in the power of England, or any other | 
country, to find out the secret “which lies, it is said, 1m) 
the manner of gilling and salting those fish. The | 
persons who are “acquainted with the art are bound 
by an oath never to impart it, hitherto religiousig) 
adhered to, and the disclosure of it is moreover’ 
guarded against by the laws of the country. 

I was much pleased with seeing the marine school, 
which, although its object is to form a nursery for ’ 
naval officers, was, strange to relate, much neglected, 
by the stadtholderian government, and was originally : 
instituted, and afterwards supported, by the patriotic \ 
spirit of private individuals. _The pupils are the} 
children of citizens of all classes, and.are received from | 
seven to twelve years of age, upon the payment of a 
very moderate yearly stipend. Their education and 
treatment are the same as in similar institutions here» 
and in other countries. In the yard is a brig come) 
pletely rigged, for the instruction of the boys. | 

In the north-east part of the city stands the Rap-_ 
shuys, or Rasp-house, in which criminals, whose of- 
fences are not of a capital nature, are confined. A. 
natrow court receding from the street, in which are 
the keeper’s lodge and apartments for the different 
officers, form the entrance of this prison. Over the 
gate are some insignificant, painted, wooden figures, 
representing criminals sawing logwood, and Justice. 
holding a rod over them. The gaoler, apparently a 
good-natured, merry fellow, shewed me into the inner | 
court, forming an oblong square, on three sides of | 
which the cells of the prisoners, and on the fourth side | 
the warehouses, containing the ground dyeing wood, 
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“are arranged. This yard is very much encumbered 
with piles of logwood, which sadly reduce the misera- 
ble pittance of space allotted for the prisoners to walk 
in.. In one corner, in terrorem, is a whipping-post, 
with another little figure of Justice holding a rod. In 
this yard I saw some of the men sawing the Campeachy- 
wood, with a saw of prodigious large teeth, which 
appeared to be a work of extreme labour; and upon 
my so expressing myself to the gaoler, through my 
lucquais de place, he informed me, that at first it re- 
quired a painful exertion of strength, but that the 
prisoners by practice were enabled to saw it with ease, 
and to supply their weekly quota of two bundred 
pounds weight of sawed pieces, and also to make a 
variety of little articles in straw, bone, wood, and 
copper, to sell to those who visited the prison. The. 
prison dress consists of a jacket, or surtout of white 
woollen, white shirts, hats, flannel stockings, and 
leather shoes. The conduct of these unfortunate per- 
sons is annually reported to the magistrate, who regu- 
lates the period of their confinement, where the case 
will admit of an exercise of discretion, by such report. 
_ In acorner of the yard I was shewn a cell, in which, 
if the person who is confined in it does not incessantly 
pump out the water let into it, he must inevitably be 
drowned ; but the gaoler informed me, that it had not 
been used for many years, and that it was now only an 
object of terror. In the warehouses, which are very 
shabby,jwere piles of rasped wood for dyeing of various 
colours; amongst others, the Evonymus Europzus, 
the Morus Tinctoria, and the Hemotoxylum Cam- 
pechionum. I was informed that women who are 
attached to the prisoners are permitted to visit them 
at stated periods, without any restraint, by which one. 
of the great political objects of Holland, the encourage- 
ment of population, does not suffer by this, wholesome . 
separation of the faulty from the blameless members. 
of society, The number of prisoners amounted to 
124 ; they were far from looking healthy ; this I attri ,. 
VOL. XXVII. HH . 
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buted more to the height of the walls inclosing the; 
yard, which, as well as the number of logwood piles, , 
inust greatly impede the circulation of the air, than) 
to excess of toil and severity of treatment. ‘The pri-- 
soners aré not encumbered with irons, and I should! 
think an escape from such a-prison might be easily! 
effected. 

From the rasp-house I proceeded to the work-house,, 
in the east quatter of the city, close to the Muider and! 
Prince Gragts, an establishment which I believe has; 
no parallel in tne world. It is a vast building: the: 
purposes to which it is applied are partly correctional) 
and partly charitable. The number of persons within’ 
its walls, when I saw it, amounted to seven hundred. 
and fifty of both sexes, and the annual expence is: 
about one hundred thousand flerins. In the rooms 
belonging to the governors and directresses, are some 
exquisite pictures by Vandyke, Rembrandt, and Jor+ 
daens. In @ vast room, very cleanly kept and well 
ventilated, were an immense number of women, oc- 
cupied in sewing, spinning, &c.; amongst them was 
a fine, handsome, hearty looking Irish woman, wha 
had been confined two years at the instance of her 
husband, for being more fond of alittle true Schidam 
gin than of herliege lord, In another vast apartment, 
secured by miassy iron railing and grated windows, 
were about seventy female convicts, who appeared to 
be in the highest state of discipline, and were very 
industriously and silently engaged in making lace, &c. 
under the superintendency of a governess, . From the 
walls of the room were suspended instruments of! 
punishment, such as scourges, irons for the legs, &e: 
which, we were informed, were not spared upon the 
slightest appearance of insubordination. ‘These womer 
are always kept apart from the rest. The wards of the 
men, and the school-rooms for a great number o 
children, who are educated and maintained under the 
game roof, as well as the dormitories, were in the 
highest state of neatuess. In another part of thi 
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building, never shewn to strangers, were confined, 
about ten young ladies, of very respectable, and some 
of very high families, sent there by their parents or 
friends for undutifal deportment, or some other 
domestic offence——they are compelled to wear a parti- 
cular dress as a mark of degradation, obliged io work 
a stated number of hours a day, and are occasionally 
whipped : they are kept apart by themselves, and no 
one but a father, mother, brother, or sister, can see 
them during their confinement, and then only by an 
order from one of the directors. Husbands may here,» — 
upon complaint of extravagance, drunkenness. &c. 
duly proved, send their wives to be confined and re- 
ceive the discipline of the house; and wives their 
husbands, for two, three, and four years together, 
The allowance of food is abundant and good, and 
each person is permitted to walk for a proper time in 
the courts within the building, which are spacious. 
Every ward is kept locked, and no one can go in or 
out without the especial permission of the proper 
officer. 
. Close to this place is the plantation, a very large 
portion of ground within the city, laia out in avenues, 
and a great number of little gardens, formed into 
several divisions by streets of pretty country and sum- 
mer-houses; and the whole is surrounded by canals. 
To this rus in urbe, such of the citizens and their 
families repair in the summer to dine or drink tea, 
whose finances, or spirit of economy, will not admit of 
their having a house in the country. To render these 
rural indulgences as cheap as possible, three or four 
families join in renting one small cottage, or perhaps 
a summer-bouse and garden. Never did any spot 
devoted to the pleasure of nature exhibit more silence 
and solemnity: no sports, no pastime, no langh nor 
gambol: the females drink their tea and work, and 
the-men smoke in peaceful taciturnity, and scarcely 
move their eyes from their different occupations, un- 
Jess some very animating and attractive object passes, 
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In my way from the plantation to the elegant 
country residence of a Dutch merchant of high re- 
spectability, [ passed, a few miles from Amsterdam,” 
two burial places of the Jews, who wisely bury their 
dead in the country; the other inhabitants follow the 
baneful practice of burying in the churches and churche 
yards in the city, where the catholics deposit their 
dead very frequently in protestant churches. In Hol- 
Jand the honours of funeral pomp are scarcely ever diss 

» played: the spirit of economy, which seems to be the 
‘tutelar saint of these moist regions, seldom incurs 4 
further expence than a piain cothn, which costs little, : 
and some genuine tears or sighs, which cost nothing, 
‘Lo describe the numerous churches, chapels, and cons 
venticles of the religious of all persuasions, who since 
the Revolution live in cordial amity with each other, 
and with the government, under which they enjoy the, 
rights of equal citizenship, would be a laborious and 
not a very interesting labour. ‘The quakers here, and 
in every other town in Holland, are very few; the 
Jews and the anabaptists are very numerous, and 
there are many roman catholics. Hach parish main- 
tains its own poor, under the controul of a council; 
They have also, as with us, out-door poor. The sab= 
bath is kept in Holland with the same solemnity as in 
England. The great number of noble charitable in- 
stitutions in Amsterdam, in which the sick and the 
friendless of all persuasions are received and cherished, 
without any recommendation but that-of affliction, 
cannot fail to impress a stranger with admiration, 
though to enumerate them here would not be very 
entertaining to the reader. 

There are several literary societies in Amsterdam, 
which are supported with equal spirit and liberality, 
Lhe Felix Meritis is the principal public institute ; it 
is supported by private subscriptions ; no money i3_ 
paid upon admission ; foreigners are admitted with a 
subscriber's ticket, but no native can be received un- 
7°58 he isa subscriber. This place is a large building, 
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containing some fine apartments, particularly the 
music-room, which, during the concerts, is mueh 
resorted to by the most opulent and fashionable fami- 
lies, many of whom play, with the assistance of pro- 
fessional performers. ‘here are also rooms devoted 
to philosophy and the arts. In the painting-room | 
was shewnsomie works of the modern Dutch painters, 
which were not above mediocrity; they appear to 
have Jost that exquisite art of colouring, which so 
eminently distinguished their predecessors. ‘This cir- 
cumstance is very singular, considering how many 
ingenious artists this city has produced, amongst whom 
miay be enumerated the three Does, Griffier, Schel- 
links, the celebrated Adrian, and William Vandervelde, 
i d aeach 

The Dutch theatre is large and handsome, and has 
-anoble front. On the night I was there, Madam 
* Wattier performed: she occupies the same place 
in the public estimation in Holland as the im- 
mortal Siddons does in that of England: she is 
advanced in years, but still continues to display great 
tragic qualities: at the same time her manner is ra- 
ther too vehement for an English auditor. The prin- 
cipal dancer in the ballet was Mademoiselle Polly, 
who dances with great agility, ‘The scenery is good. 
During the interval between the acts, the people qu 
the house, to-take refreshments and walk in the open 
“gir: as there is no half-price, little boys hover round 
the doors, and bid upon each other for the purchase of 
the re-admission tickets of those who come out, 
for the purpose of re-selling them ata profit. ‘Phe 
French theatre is small but neat, and tolerably well 
supplied with performers. After the play it is usual 


to go to the Rondell, where the higher classes of the . 


women of the town assemble to. waltz. ‘This assem- 

bly-room, like the spill-house of Rotterdam, is fre- 

quented by tradesmen, their wives and their children, 

After hearing so much of this place, 1 was greatly 

disappointed on* viewing it. The assembly-room is 
HHS 
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small and shabby, the music wretched, and adjoining _ 
1s asmall square court, with three or four trees in it, 
scantily decorated with about a dozen lamps. Such 
is the celebrated Rondell of Amsterdam, which the 
Dutch who have never visited England contend is 
superior to our Vauxhall. et | 
With a large and very agreeable party, I made an 
excursion into North Holland, where we visited 
Brock, one of the most curious, and one of the pret- 
tiest villages in Holland. The streets are divided by 
little rivulets; the houses and summer-houses, formed 
of wood painted green and white, are very handsome, 
though whimsical in their shape, and are all remark- 
ably neat. They are like somany mausoleums, for the — 
silence of death reigns throughout the place. The 
inhabitants, who have formed a peculiar association 
amongst themselves scarcely ever admit a stranger’ 
within their doors, and hold but little intercourse with — 
each other. During our stay, we saw only the faces 
of two of them, and those by a stealthy peep. They 
are very rich, so much so, that many of their culinary 
utensils are of solid gold. The shutters of the win- 
dows in front of the houses are always kept shut, and 
the principal entrance is never opened but on the mar- 
riage or the death of one of the family. The pavement of 
the streets is tesselated with all sorts of little pebbles 
and cockle-shells, and are kept in such exquisite or- 
der, that a dog or a cat are never seen to trespass upon 
it; andit is said, that formerly there was a law which 
obliged all passengers to take off their shoes in the 
summer when they walked upon it; that a man was 
once reprimanded for sneezing in the streets; and 
Jatterly, a clergyman, upon being appointed to fill the: 
church on the demise of a very old predecessor, was 
treated with great shyness by his flock because he did 
not (unwittingly) take off his shoes when he ascended 
the pulpit. The gardens of this village produce deer, 
dogs, peacocks, chairs, tables, and ladders, cut out in 
bex. Such a muscum of vegetable statuary I never 
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witnessed before. Brock represents a sprightly ball- 
room well lighted up, without a soul in the orchestra 
or upon the floor. From Brock’ we proceeded to 
Saardam, which atasmall] distance seems tobe acity of 
windmills. The houses are principally built of wood, 


every one of which has a little fantastic baby-sort of 
garden. Government has discontinued building ships 


of war here, which used to be a source of great pro- 
sperity to the town; however, its numerous paper and 
sawing mills employ a vast number of hands, and pro- 
duce great opulence to the place. We paid our 
homage to the wooden cottage where Peter the Great 
resided when he came to this place to learn the art of 
ship-building; it is very small, and stands ina garden, 
and is intolerable preservation. The women in North — 
Holland are said to be handsomer than in any other - 
part of the country. AsI was very desirous of com- 
mencing my tour on the Rhine, I was glad to return | 
to Amsterdam. 

The climate of Holland is moist, but far from be- 
ing unpleasant or un wholesome, although some tra-: 
vellers have thought proper to say it consists of six’ 
months of raia and six months of bad weatner. The 
principal divisions of the country are at present the’ 
sane as they were during the republic, namely Hol~- 
land, Overyssel, Zealand, lriesland, Utrecht, Gron- 
ingen, Guelderland, and Zutphen, besides the Texel 
and other islands; but the king has it ia contempla- 
tion, it is said, of speedily dividing the kiagdom into 
ten departments. Holland contains 113 cities or 
large towns, 1400 villages, and nearly 2,800,000 in-- 
habitants. The military force of Holland amounts to: 
about 40,000 cavalry and infantry. A population 
and a force which cannot but astonish the reader, 
when he reflects upon the size, soil, and position of 
the country. 

I left Amsterdam with some friends in an excelient 
hired carriage, and set off for Naarden, a clean, pretty 
little town, and more skilfully and strongly fortified 
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than any other town in Holland: here the same trans 
quillity reigns as in mest of the other Dutch country. 
towns. From the ramparts, which present a very. 
agreeable walk, there is a fine view of the Zuyder 
Zee. . 

Krom this place to Soestdyke, one of the two country, 
palaces of the king allowed by the constitution, the roads. 
are very sandy, and we were obliged to take four horses. 
The many spires and chimneys of villages peeping 
above the trees in all directions, the small divisions of 
land, the neat and numerous little farm-houses which 
abounded on all sides of us, presented a picture of in-, 
dustry and prosperity seldom seen in any other country. 
. Upon leaving the romantic and exquisitely pictu- 
yesque village of Raren, we entered the royal chase, 
which occupies a vast tract of ground: in this forest 
the trees are generally poor and thin, but I saw some 
fine beeches amongst them. On the borders. of this 
chase are two country villas, in the shape of pagodas, 
belonging to a private gentleman, the novelty and 
gaudy colouring of which served to animate the som- 
bre appearance of the forest behind. 

In the evening we reached the principal inn at Soest+. 
dyke, lying at the end of avery long avenue in the 
forest, chiefly filled with young oaks, a little fatigued 
with the tedium produced by the heavy roads through » 
which we had waded; however, after some refresh- 
ing tea taken under the trees, near the house, we pro- 
eceded to view the palace, formerly a favourite sport- 
ing chateau of the Orange family. A tolerable plain: 
brick house on the left of the entrance, composed the’ 
lodge, and after passing through a large court, we as-' 
cended by a flight of steps to the principal entrance of 
this palace, if palace it may be called, for a residence 
more unworthy ofa prince I have never seen. I was. 
not surprized to hear that the present royal family 
staid only one hour, when they visited this place, dur- 
sug which they scarcely ventured out of a large naked | 
room at the back part of the house, called the grand 
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siloon. The palace is surrounded by a ditch half 
filled with creen stagnant water, the dullness of which 
was only relieved by the croaking of legions of undis- 
turbed frogs. Fhe gardens and grounds, which 
abounded with hares, are very formally disposed into 
dull, washaded, geometrical walks. After supper a- 
brilliant moon and cloudless night, attracted us into ' 
one of the most beautiful and majestic avenues of 


beeches I ever saw, immediately opposite the palace. 


In this wood are several genteel country houses, 


_ many of which were formerly occupied by those who 


belonged to the Orange court. The inn here is much’ 


by the people of Amsterdam, who frequently make . | 


eo the accommodations of which are good, 


parties to it; andit is the great resort of those mar- 
ried ‘couples fresh from the altar, until the honey 
moon is in her wane. 

In the morning about five o’clock we set off fit 
Zeyst, or Ziest, and passed through a large tract of 
champagne country, interspersed with short brush- 
wood, the dull monotony of which was at last relieved’ 
by a vast pyramid, erected by the French troops who 
were encamped in the immense open space in which 
it stands, amouuting to 30,000 men, under the com- 
mand of general Marmont, in honour of Buonaparte. ° 
It was commenced the 24th Fructidor, 12 ann. and’ 


finished in thirty-two days. 


The whole was designed by the chief of the bat- 
talion of engineers. The total height of this stupend- 
Gad morunrent is about 36 metres, or 110° French 

‘et; that of the obelisk, exclusive of the socie, 1s 
about 13 metres, or 43 French feet. One end of the’ 
base of the pyramid is 43 metres, or 148 feet. From’ 


- the summit of the obelisk the eye ranges over a vast 


extent of country—-Utrecht, Amersfort, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, the Hague, Dordrecht, Leyden, Goreum, 
Breda, mecnine: Nimeguen, Bois le Duc, Cleves, 
Zutphen, Dewenter, Swol, anda great part of the 
Zuyder Zee, may be distinctly geen on 2 fine clear day. 
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_ Upon this spot it is in contemplation immediately 
tg erect a new city, the building of which, and the 
cutting of a canal to be corfnected with the adjoining. 
Navigation, have already commenced. Leyst is ay 
very handsome town, or rather an assemblage of. 
country houses, it abounds with agreeable plantations 
and pleasant woods, and is much frequented in the 
summer by the middling classes of wealthy merchants 
from Amsterdam, who sit under the trees and smoke > 
with profound gravity, occasionally looking at those 
who pass, without feeling any inclination to move: 
themselves, — 

Lhe principal hotel here is upon a noble scale, the 
politest attentions are paid to strangers, and the 
charges are far from. being extravagant, ‘he only | 
striking object of curiosity in the town isa very spa+ 
cious building, formerly belonging to count Zin zendorf, 
and now to a fraternity of ingenious and industrious 
Germans, amounting to eighty persons, who have 
formed themselves into a rational liberal societ , called 
the Herrenhuthers, or Moravians. This immense 
house, in its object, though not in its appearance, 
resembles our Exeter Change, but infinitely more the 
splendid depot of goods of every description, kept by 
a very wealthy and highly respectable Englishman 
of the name of Hoy at Petersburg. Upon ringing at» 
the principal entrance, we were received with polite- 
ness by one of the brotherhood, in the dress. of a lay-_ 
man, who unlocked it and conducted us into ten good | 
sized rooms, each containing every article of trades 
most useful, such as watchmakers, silversmiths, sad- 
dlers, milliners, grocers, &c. Many of these articles 
are manufactured by the brethren who have been tu- 
tored in England, or have been imported from our 
country. ‘Lhe artificers work upon the basement 
story, at the back of the house, and no sound of trade 
is heard; on the contrary, the tranquility of a moe 
Mastery pervades the whole. prs 

After we had amused ourselves with roving about 
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this agreeable place, we set off for Utrecht, which I 
think one of the most beautiful cities in Holland, next 
to the Hague, which it is said to exceed insize. The 
streets are wide, and the buildings handsome, amongst 
which the hand of the Spanish architect is frequently 
to be traced. The canals are about twenty feet below 
the street ; and the access to them for the servants of 
the adjoining houses is by a subterranean passage. 
These canals are very much neglected, and were co- 
vered in all directions with cabbage-stalks, leaves, and 
other vegetable substances, left to putrify upon the 
surface. There I first beheld a branch of the Rhine 
unmingled with other waters. 

The cathedral must once have been ari eformous | 
and magnificent structure, if I may judge by the dome 
or tower, the only part which remains perfect. The 
fuins present a fine specimen of the Gothic, some of 
the ornaments of which were in high preservation, 
and very beautiful. The tower is of the astonisuing 
height of 464 feet, and from the top, ona clear day, 
no jess than fifty-one walled cities and towns may be 
seen; and the pyramid erected in honour of Napoleon 
at Zeyst presents a noble appearance in this expanded 
view. The ramparts are about four miles round the 
tower, and afford an agreeable and picturesque walk. 
Utrecht was once arich and powerful see, the bishopscf 
which were sovereign princes, who laying the crosier 
aside, and assuming the sword, frequently waged 
bloody warfare with ‘their rivals the prince bishops of 
Leyden. 

The same causes whiich have thinned the’ number 
of students at Leyden, have reduced those of Utrecht, 
which do not exceed three hundred and sixty, most of 
whom are the sons of the inhabitants of the city. A 
botanic garden has lately been formed near the dome 
of the cathedral ; it is upona stnall scale, but appeared 
‘to be well arranged. 

© Cornelius Poelemburg, an artist of high distinction, 
was born at Utrecht, as were Anthony Waterloo, Johu 
Glauber, called Polidore ; the two brothers, John ana 
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Andrew Bott, and Anbpa Maria Schurman, who was_ 
profoundly versed in languages, displayed great skill 
and taste in painting, as wellasin every other branch of 
the graphic and elegantarts: she was honoured with a 
visit from Christina, queen of Sweden. I quitted this 
beautiful place, the prosperity of which has suffered 
much by the war with England, about four o’clock ona 
beautiful autumnal morning, andproceededtoArnheim, 
which and Nimeguen are the capital cities of Guelz, 
derland. This beautiful and valuable province contains 
twenty-two considerable towns, and upwards of three 
hundred villages. Guelderland, remarkable for the 
salubrity of its climate and the fertility of its soil, 
abounds with. the mest romantic variety of scenery, 
mountain and valley, and is well stocked in every 
direction with fine cattle, and abounds with game. 
All the way to Arnheim the eye was gladdened by 
some of the most delightful objects descriptive of the 
amenity of nature. 

We were serenaded all the way by nightingales, 
which are very numerous in every part of this province, 
Arnheim or Arnhem, is a very large and elegant cily, 
partly watered by a branch of the Naas, over which 
are several drawbridges, from which there are many 
agreeable views, The houses are in general well 
built, and, what is remarkable fora Dutch town, very 
few of them out of the perpendicular, Here the 
Dutch language begins to lose itself in the German, a 
circumstance made manifest by a friend of mine, a 
native of Germany, who accompanied me on my 
return from that country to Holland, finding consi- 
derable difficulty in understanding the lower people 
in Arpheim. ‘The inns here are in general very good, 
This city gave birth to the celebrated David Beck in 
1621, a disciple of Vandyke, from whom he imbibed 
that exquisite style of colouring and pencilling which 
belong to this school. | 

With an exception to large churches, and handsome 
streets, and some pretty and well-dressed women, there 
is little, at least.as far as I could learn, to detain a 
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traveller in this city, so I set off for Wesel with all 
due expedition, impatient to move upon the bosom, 
of the Rhine. 

_ About four miles from Arnheim, just after passing 
a bridge of boats at Sevenal, I entered a small town, 
at the end of whichis the first barrier of the’ new 
territories of prince Joachim, grand admiral of France 
and duke of Berg, a piece of history which I first 
learned from a new ordinance or Jaw in German and 
French, te regulate the safe delivery of letters, pasted 
upon one of the gates of the town. In this duchy 
Most of the peasants are catholics, who make a public 
avowal of their faith by painting a large white cross 
on the outside of their houses. On the left, within a 
short distance of the frontier of prince Joachim’s ter- 
ritory, upon the summit of a mountain, are two large 
religious houses-for monks and nuns. _A little indis« 
position, in addition to the heat of a very sultry day, 
prevented me from quitting the carriage to visit the 
holy fraternity and sisterhood, of whom, ‘I was in-~ 
formed, very few members remain, and those far ad- 
vanced in life. On our right the spires of the city of 
Cleves, on the French side of the Rhine, appeared, 
and produced a very pleasing effect. Upon turning 
the base of the hill on which the monastic mansions 
stand, we entered upon a deep sandy road, and a very 
flat uninteresting country, in which very few objects 
occurred to aftord any gratification to the eye. The 
Rhine occasionally appeared, but not to much advan- 
tage: the majesty of its breadth is obscured by the 
great number of islands upon it in. this stage of its 
descent. After a tedious and unpleasant journey Lt 
reached Wesel, a large dirty town, in short an abomin- 
able dunghil, very strongly fortified, At Dinslaken, 
one of the post towns between Wesel and Dusseldorf, 
the'post-master told me that two horses would not be 
sufficient in such roads for the carriage, and declared © 
his determination, that, unless I took three, I should 
have none. IfI had submitted to this imposition 
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here, I must have done so throughout ; I was there- 
fore obliged to compound with this extortioner in 
office, by paying half ofa third horse, which sum went 
into his pocket, and pursued my route with a couple, 
who conducted me in very good style to the next post 
town. ? 
The appearance of Dusseldorf at a little distance is 
very handsome, particularly from the grand ducal 
road, as it was styled. Upon my driving up to the 
principal inn, the maitre d’hotel with great pomp came 
out, and informed me in bad French that his house was 
then nearly full; that the grand duchess from Paris 
was expected every day; that his bed-rooms would 
be wanted for those belonging to the court who could 
not be accommodated at the palace, and, finally, that 
he could not receive me. As I immediately guessed 
his object, I told him that I intended to stay some | 
days at Dusseldorf. ‘Oh, very well,” said he, 
archly adding, ‘ you are an Englishman I perceive.” 
‘© No, sit, an American.” “Oh,” replied he, ‘* never 
mind, it is the same thing: walk in, sir, and we will 
see what we can do for you.” : 
Dusseldorf, so called from the little river Dussel 
that waters its southern side, and Dhorpf, which means 
village, is now the capital of the imperial duchy of 
Berg, under the new dynasty of the Buonaparte family: 
it formerly belonged to the German empire, and af- 
terwards to the elector palatine, who at one period 
made it his residence; this city owed the prosperity 
which it long enjoyed, to the sagacity and liberality of 
the ejector Joseph William, who enlarged it in 1709, 
by nobly offering its freedom, and an exemption from 
all taxes for thirty years, to every one who would 
build a house within its walls, and took every judici- 
ous advantage of its local adaptation to trade, and 
established universal toleration in religion; the benefit 
of measures so worthy of the Christian and the ruler 
was speedily felt, and Dusseldorf, from a petty village, 
goon became a flourishing city, and contained a popu- 
lation of 18,000 inhabitants. oa 
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Few towns have suffered more from the calamities 

of war than this: its streets, squares, and houses, de- 

note its former consequence; it now resembles a 
mausoleum half in ruins. 

‘The famous gallery, which attracted men of taste 

from distant parts of Europe, occupied that part of 


the palace now in ruins, which stood close to the 
Junction of the Rhine and the Dussel, and was divided 


into five very large and spacious apartments, one of 


~ which was wholly devoted to one picture of Gerard 


Douw, esteemed inestimable, and one of the finest 


he ever painted. 


The only part of the city which presented any ap- 
pearance of animation was the market-place, which 
abounded with fine vegetables, and exquisite fruit. 
The market-women and the female peasants, J, a 


_Jarge handkerchief depending from the top of the 
_ head,- which has a picturesque effect. About a mile 
from the town is a country palace of the prince, sepas 
rated from a garden, in front of it, by the great road 


to Cologne. ‘The palace is large, and very elegantly 


furnished; the gardens are spacious, well kept, and 


open to well-dressed persons. ‘he view of the city 
from these walks is very beautiful. The ramparts, 
~ which are levelling as fast as the pick-axe and spade 
can lay them low, in many places present a very 


agreeable walk. 
All religions are tolerated, but that most followed 
is Roman “catholie. 
In one of the streets at the extremity of the town, © 


is a prodigious pile of buildings for barracks. The 
soldiers of the grand duke, principally Germans, and 


a few French, “had a’ very military appearance. The 
manufactures are at a pause; the population is reduced 


‘to about eight thousand persons, the greater portion 
of whom are in very abject circumstances. How dif- 


ferent must this place be to its former period of pro- 


sperity, before the last war, when a gay old Prussian 
efficer who resided there, told me, that it was en- 
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livened with clubs, cassinos, and balls, when every | 
family of common respectability could regale its 
friends with the choicest Johannis-Berg Hockein- 

Rheideshein wine. The grand inal pete was, as I 

was informed, kept up with considerable splendor, 

but the grand duchess, one of the sisters of Napoleon, 

had not yet entered her new capital. It was gene-) 
rally believed, notwithstanding the use my worthy host | 
-made of her approaching entry, that no great attach= 

Tent existed between the grand ducal pair; and that. 
the gaicty of the imperial court of Paris possessed | 
‘more prevailing attractions to the grand duchess than | 

her own. Murat. grand duke of Berg, is an instance | 
of the astonishing results of great ability and good| 
fortune. His origin.was so very obscure, that very’ 

little of it is known. ‘The following ahecdote will, 
however, throw some light upon the extreme hu-. 
millity of his early condition in life. After his eleva-' 
tion to the rank of a prince of the French empire, he 

halted, in the close of the last war, at a smal] town in 
Germany, where he stayed two or three days; and on) 
finding ihe bread prepared for his table of an inferior 

kind, he dispatched one of his suite to order the best. 

baker in the town to attend him, to receive from him : 
‘his directions respecting this precious article of life. 
wi baker who had been long established in the place 

was selected for the purpose ; ahd upon the aide-de- 
camp ordering him to wait upon the prince immedt-| 
ately, he observed, to the no litile surprize of the 
officer,—‘‘ It is useless my going, the prince will 
never employ me.” Upon being pressed to state his: 
yeasons, be declined assigning any; but as the order 
of the messenger was peremptory, he followed him, 
and was immediately admitted to Murat, with whom. 
he staid about ten minutes, and then retired. As he | 
guitted the house in which the prince lodged, he ob= 
served to the aide-de-camp, “1 told you the prince 
would not employ me—he has. dismissed me with 
this,” displaying a purse of ducats. Upon being again 
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pressed to explain the reason of this singular conduct, 
he replied, ‘‘ The prince Murat, when a boy, was 
apprenticed to a biscuit baker in the south of France, 
at the time 1 was a journeyman to him, and I have 
often threshed him for being idle—the moment he 
saw me just now, he instantly remembered me, and 
without entering into the subject of our ancient ac- 
quaintance, or of that which led me to his presence, 
he hastily took this purse of dueats from the drawer 
of the table where he sat, gave it to me, and ordered 
me to retire.” ‘i 
' The heroic courage which Murat displayed in the 
campaign of 1797, when in conjunction with Duphoz, 
at the head of their respective divisions, they plunged 
into the deep and’ impetuous stream of Tagliamento, 
gained the opposite banks, and“drove the Austrians, 
headed by their able and amiable general, the arch- 
duke Charlies, as far as the confines of Carnithia and 
Carniola. The numerous battles in which he distin- 
guished himself in Egypt, and afterwards at Monte- 
bello and Marengo, where, at the head of his cavalry, 
he successfully supported the brilliant and eventful 
movement of Dessaix, will rank him in the page of 
“history amongst the most illustrious of those consam- 
“mate genérals, which the fermentation of the French 
revolution has elevated from the depths of obscurity. 
In Egypt he was high in the confidence of Napoleon, 
“whom he accompanied with Lasnes, Andreossi, Bes» 
“Sieres, and several members of the Egyptian institute, 
‘when Buonaparte effected his memorable passage 
from his army to Frejus, in August.1799. Upon the 
death of general Le Clerc, who was united to a sister 
of Napoleon, Murat paid his addresses to, and espous- 
ed his widow, with the entire approbation of his 
great comrade in arms, by whomi he was, upon his 
“elevation to the imperial throne, created a prince of 
“the empire, and at length raised to the rank of a 
“sovereign. He is reserved and unostentatious, and is 
seldom visible to his pegple. Some of the Westpha- 

112 
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lians, who are attached to the ancient order of things, 
have a joke amongst themselves at the expense of 
they new prince, whose christian name being Joachim, 

they pronounce it with an accompanying laugh Jachim, 

which means ‘drive him away;” and there is very. 
little difference in the pronunciation. 

. Upon setting off for Cologne I found the road far 
more pleasant than any other part-of the duchy, 
though the whole is very flat. About six miles from. 
Dusseldorf, I passed a beautiful country palace of the: 
grand duke, called Benrad, composed of a range of 
semicireular buildings- detached from each cther, 

standing upon the summit of a gentle slope, at the 
bottom of which is a large circular piece of water, . 
Lhe grand duke makes this place his principal resi- 
dence, and very seldom goes to that in the neigh- 

bourhood of the city more than twice in the week, 

to give audience and transact affairs of state, which, 

as the government is entirely despotic, are managed 
With ease and dispatch. The appearance of the body- 

guard at the entrance announced that the prince was 

at this place when I passed it: the grounds and gar- 

dens seen from the road, appear to be tastefully ar- 

ranged, J entered about a mile further the village of 
Deutz, and beheld the venerable city of Cologne, 

separated by the Rhine, immediately before me. At 

one end of the village is a large convent of Carmelites, 

and on the day of my arrival a religious fete was cele- 

brating, at which nearly all the population of the 

place and neighbourhood assisted, and the streets 

were enlivened with little booths, in which crosses and 
ornaments of gold lace and beads were tasteiully ex- 

posed to the eye. . 

_ The bell of the flying bridge summoned me on 

board, and in about five minutes I found myself in 

‘the French empire, attended by French custom-housé 

officers in green costume, who conducted me to the 

Douane, . 'Vhis ferry cannot fail to impress thé mind 
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and excite the curiosity ofa stranger: it is formed of 
a broad platform resting upon two large barges, like 
our coal lighters; from this platform a vast wooden 
frame in the shape ofa gallows is erected, which 1s 
fastened to the former by strong chains of iron, whilst 
from the centre cross piece, a chain of the same metal 
of creat length, is fixed to the top of an upright pole 
standing in each of a long Jine ot boats, the remotest 
of which is atanchor; by this machinery a powertul 
pressure is ubtained; to cach of the barges a rudder is 
aflixed, which, upon being placed in an oblique direc- 
tion, produces a lateral motion upon the stream, 
which acts as a force from above; so that by chang- 

ing the rudder to the right or left, ‘the bridge i is force d 
on one side or the other of the river, with equal cer- 
tainty and celerity. Fitteen hundred persons can with 
pefect ease be transported at the same time upon 
these bridges, and carriages aud horses are driven 
upon them without any stoppage, from the banks to 
which they are lashed, until put in motion, The 
Germans ‘eal this machine the fliegende schiffs- 
brucke, or the volant bridge of boats; the Dutch 
geer burg, or the bridge in shackles, in allusion to its 
ehain ; and the French le pont volant, or the flying 
bridge. 
| This city was formerly celebrated for the number 
of its devotees and prostitutes, which the French po- 
lice has very much reduced. The first object I visit- 
ed, was the cathedral, which, from the water, appears 
like a stupendous fragment that had withstood the 
shock of war, or some ‘convulsion of nature, by which 
the rest of the pile had been prostrated; but upon in- 
guiry, I found that it owed its mutilated appearance 
to no such event, but to the obstacles which have 
occurred for ages in completing it, according to its 
original design. ‘There is no building of the kind to 
compare with it, but the Duomo at Milan. One of 
the western towers, which I ascended, is about two 
hundred and fifty cat high, from which there isa 
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fine view of the city, the Rhine, and the surrounding 
country ; the other tower is not above forty feet high. 
The roof of the greater part of the body of the church 
is temporary and low; but so spacious is the area 
which it covers, that one hundred massy pillars, ar- 
ranged in four rows, present a light and airy appear- 
ance, My guide, who was a good humoured intelli- 
gent man, with many significant shrugs of regret, 
Informed me, that the moveable decorations of the® 
church and altar were once worthy of a strangers’s at- 
tention; but that the generals of the French armies, 
during the Revelution, had pillaged this holy sanctu- 
ary of its richest ornaments; however, the grand altar 
in the choir was not sufficiently portable for their 
rapacious hands, and remains to shew the magnificent 
scale upon which every part of the cathedral was ori- 
ginally designed, ‘This altar is formed of one solid 
block, of the finest sable marble, sixteen feet long 
and eight broad, placed upon the summit of a flight 
of steps. 

The treasury, or as it is Bigg the golden chamber, 
contains the robes of the priests, which: are very magnifi- | 
cent, arranged with great care and order in several, 
wardrobes; and busts of saints and holy utensils in 7” 
gold and silver, many of which were once incrusted 
with the most precious stones, but which had been — 

removed by the French, and their places supplied by 
paste. il 

On account of its numerous religious houses Co- 
Jogne was called the holy city. Bigotry, beggary, 
and i ignorance disfigured the place in spite of its once 
flourishing trade and university. When the French 
seized upon this city, in 1794, théy soon removed 
the rubbish of ages; three-fourths of the priests had 
the choice of retiring or entering the army, and when 
withdrawn, the weak minds over which they had ex- 
ercised sovereign influence recovering their tone, and 
lived to hail the hour of their delivery from fanatical 

-bondage, and the sturdy beggars were formed inte 
conscripts. 
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_ This city is celebrated for having given birth to the 
immortal Rubens in the year 1640: the house in which 
he resided is still preserved, and exhibited with great 
pride to strangers. ‘This illustrious man was no less 
a scholar than a painter, and hence his allegorical 
works are rnore purely classical than those of any other 
master. Thomas dKempis, so celebrated for his ex- 
‘traordinary piety, was born in the neighbourhood of 
‘this city in 1380. : 
' The town houseis avery ancient edifice, andcontains 
‘the only specimen of Grecian architecture in the city. 
' The policy of the French government since it has 
assuined a settled form, has very much directed its 
‘attention to the depressed state of the manufactures 
‘of Cologne, which formerly employed eleven thousand 
children, and under its auspices there are several fa- 
brics in a very flourishing condition, particularly those 
‘for manufacturing stuffs and ribands, and a great 
deal of iron is now wrought in this city. The univer- 
sity is at a very low ebb, in cousequence of so many 
‘young men having embraced the profession of arms. 
‘This university was once very celebrated, and was 
the most ancient in Germany, having been founded 
“in 1380. : 

In the department of Cologne the vineyards began 
first to appear. The vines in the garden grounds of 
‘the city are said to have yielded seven hundred and 
fourteen thousand gallons of wine. ‘The vines are not 
attempted to be cultivated higher north. 

During my stay at Cologne I visited the French 
‘parades every morning and evening. As the parades 
‘tn France used to be confined to the morning, it was 
‘natural to conjecture that some new and great political 
storm was collecting, for which the French emperor 
“was preparing by redoubled activity and energy. At 
‘these parades the conscripts, after having undergone 
a brief drilling, were incorporated with the véteran 
‘troops: to wheel, to form close column, to load, fire, 
‘and charge with the bayonet, seemed to be all the mo- 
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tions which were attended to. Instead of forming | 
the line, as with us, with exquisite nicety, but little 
attention was paid to it, for a more slovenly one I 
never witnessed, but by thus simplifying the mancu- 
-vres, and confining the attention of the soldier only | 
to the useful part of his duty, a conscript is qualified 
to march to the field of battle with the rest of the | 
troops in five days. But little attention was paid to | 
the dress of the men, who were uniform only in a 
short blue coat with white or red facings, and ap- 
peared to be left at full liberty to consult their own 
taste or finances in every other article, for some wore 
breeches, some pantaloons, some appeared with gai- 
ters, some without, some had shoes, and others half, 
boots, | 
The French commanders know how to gratify that 
national cast of intellect so useful to their operations, 
by frequenily imparting to a soldier ofa company, for 
the purpose of wider communication, the principal 
movements in contemplation previous to their engag- 
ing. ‘The vanity of a French soldier is also another 
most valuable quality in his composition : he takes the — 
deepest interest in the execution of every order, be- 


cause he thoroughly believes that he is acquainted — 


with all its objects; and upon the achievement of a 
victory, there is scarcely a French drummer who- 
would hesitate endeavouring to make his hearer be- 
lieve, that the fortune of the day was owing to some 


e . . . . . . . ey. ? 
judicious idea of his own: to this vanity the military | 


bulletins which announce successes in all the pomp of 
language, or converta disaster into a atpariact victory, 
are addressed ; for a Frenchman, even more than an 
Englishman, almost always believes what he is told, 
and is ever the last to confess a defeat. To their fly- 
ing artillery, which are served by ‘their best soldiers, 
wherever the ground will best admit, they are also 


; 


eminently indebied for their success: yet with all 


those advantages, striking and eminent as they are, © 


and the negative assistance which she derived from 
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the frequently imbecile conduct of the enemy, France 
would perhaps never have been crowned with the 
success which has marked her march, had not her 
population been enormous, and had-not the stupend- 
ous idea of placing a great portion of that population, 
by the novelty of a conscription, at the disposal df her 
fuler, been developed by Robespierre. If she had 
had twenty thousand men on the plains of Maida, 
she would have been spared the disgrace of seeing 
7,900 of her chosen soldiers fly ee 4,705 of the 
British arms under the gallant Stuar 

To comprehend the present violitical state of those 
cities on the right and left banks of the Rhine, which 
‘I visited in my way to the south of Germany, I refer 

my reader to the new constitution and political orga- 
nization by which Bonaparte has annihilated the Ger- 
‘man empire, and established the confederation of the 
Rhine. 7 
In consequence of having been informed the pre- 
ceding evening that an imperial decree had passed, by 
which strangers entering the french empire were per- 
mitted to bring as much money into it as they chose, 
but were not suffered to take out of it more than what 
certain officers appointed for that purpose considered 
necessary for the. prosecution of their journey, the sur- 
plus passing in the nature of a forfeitare to the crown, 
I concealed about thirty ducats, which fell within 
this description of overplus, in my cravat, and at five 
o'clock in the morning, marched {rom my hotel to the 
bureau des diligences par eau, a distance full two 
English miles, to be searched for this superfiuity of 
cash, previous to my ascending the Rhine. At this 
house a scene took place, which perhaps has not often 
occurred to travellers, in consequence of the tempo- 
rary apprehension which it excited, the ridiculons si- 
tuation in which it placed me, and the retributive 
chastisement which it inflicted for thus venturing up- 
on an hostile shore. I was introduced into a room 
looking upon the Rhine; at the bureau sat the Di- 
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rector, a man who wore spectacles, with a strongly. 


marked, expressive countenance, apparently. about. 
fifty years of age; upon my bowing to him he des 


manded of me in German who I was? I requested 
him to address me in French, which he did, repeat- 
ing the question. I told him I was an American go 


ing to the Frankfort fair, upon which he put down his. 
spectacles, and running up to me squeezed my hand- 


with a violence of compression infinitely more painful 
than agreeable, and exclaimed in very good English; 
«how happy is this day to me! fer I too ain an 
American.” I was obliged to return the affectionaté 


salntation, and also to express my delight in having | 


so far from my native home, met with a countryman 
He then asked me from what part of America I ae | 
«* From Baltimore,” was the answer,“ Flappier an 
happier!” cried he, renewing his embrace, ‘‘ for L- 


was born there too.’ At ne moment I wished, for 
the first time in my life, all the force of the amor pas. 
trie at the devil; but there was no time to be lost. 


in meditating upon the peril and awkwardness of my 


situation. ‘lo prevent, as much as possible, his interes | 


rogating me further about my adopted country, l-ad-_ 


dressed with all possible fluency, as many questions 
as I could suggest respecting Cologne, the Rhine, the | 


war ; in short, I touched upon every subject but. 


what had an American tendency. ‘To my observa- 


tions he bowed, to my questions he gave very brief 
answers, and continued expressing his delight in sees 
ing me, a delight which was very far from being re-— 
ciprocal. After ordering his servants to bring breake | 


fast for me, which I did not decline, although I had _ 


already taken that meal at my hotel, for fear of of 
fending him, he made many enquiries after some. 
persons whom he named, and, mentioned’to be of the | 
first consequence in Baltimore. I gave him to un-— 


derstand that I had left that city when quite a boys 


but upon his assuring me that I must remember or 


have heard of the persons he had named, I gave hina 


+ » 
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to understand that my recollection of them was very 
imperfect, but that I believed they had perished by 
fhe yellow fever ; upon hearing which he expressed 
great aflliction, observing they were the-dearest friends 
he had in Baltimore before he quitted it, about fifteen 
years since. In this uncomfortable situation I sat vis- 
a-vis with my tormentor, who continued, during 
breakfast, to overload me with expressions of kind= 
hess., _ At last the skipper of the Rhine boat made his 
appearance, with the welcome information that the 
boat was ready, upon which the director ordered him 
fo make up a bed for me on board if I wished it, and 
fo shew me every possible attention, adding, that I was 
bis particular friend and countryman. Inow thought 
the hour of my deliverance was arrived, and that an 
adventure which promised so adversely would termi- 
nate in the display of the civilities I have enumerated ; 
but it was determined that my correction was not yet 
Sufficient, for as the director looked out of the win- 
dom, he exclaimed, ‘‘ here comes my secretary, a 
very steady young man, who can attend to the office 
for the day,” and then turning round to me, adced, 
«and I can now have the happiness of going half a 
day’s journey with you, which I ani resolved to do; 
yes, I will shew to you how dear my Sanus are 
to me, by going as far as Bonn with you.” . Dis- 
tressed and embarrassed beyond measure at this fresh 
pr oof of his provoking and perplexing regard for Ame- 
rica and me,. I tried 1 in vain to prevail. upon him not 
to think of carrying his politeness so far, and ex- 
pressed my strong sense of the attentions with which 
he had already completely overwhelmed me: all that 
{ urged appeared only to redouble the warmth of 
iis expressions, and to CORE him in his determi- 
nation. 

‘ “With a heavy heart and a fight countenance we 

walked arm inarm down to the shore, and ascended 

the boat, over which, as well as all the other Cologne. 

passage-boats, it appeared he had complete sove- 
wat. SX S.. KK 
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reignty by virtue of his office, and in a minute after. 
wards the towing-horse advanced at a rate of about | 
two English miles and a half in an hour on the 
French side of the river. The director made me sit. 
next to him in the cabin, telling the passengers whe 
appeared to be very respectable, that I was an Ame- 
rican, and his countryman, and that that was the 
happiest day he had experienced for fifteen years, 
In the course of conversation with him, from the 
gasconade stories which he related of his own ex- 
ploits, 1 was induced to entertain suspicions of his. 
character ; he told me that he was one of the most 
conspicuous characters in the French Revolution 3 
that General Custine owed all his glory in the field to 
him; that he had long resided at Berlin, where he- 
had, by his intrigues, maintained for some time a. 
complete ascendancy in the Prussian cabinet; that. 
he was engaged in a vast literary work, in which alk. 
the great events that had agitated the world for the. 
last ten years, would be unfolded ina manner never 
before developed ; that he had entered into the sere\ 
vice of the French Emperor, solely to promote the: 
interest of the empire. He observed, after engaging | 
my word to keep the matter secret until 1 reached my’ 
own country, that the emperor was abhorred through.. 
out the empire ; that he was a remorseless tyrant, , 
and that he could prove him to be a coward. i 
Yo the latter part of his. assertion, I took care to) 
offer no remark, but under the pretence of wishing to? 
view the city of Cologne at a distance, the river, and} 
the country, and also to gain a little respite from such | 
a succession of untoward circumstances, I ascendéd | 
the top of the cabin, and refréshd myself by making 
the sketch engraved. The tower, the mighty mass of 
the unfinished cathedral, the numerous spires, the 
shores on either side, the rapid motion of the vessels. 
descending the Rhine, the singing of those on board | 
the clear brilliancy of the sky, afforded reanimatine 
delight to my mind. | | 
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About ten o'clock my persecutor raised his head 
through the cabin door, to announce that dinner was 
ready, and to request my company: upon my de- 
scending, I found some soup, and beef roasted after 
the German fashion, and that the director had, while 
4 was above, beer taken ill, from the occasional agi- 
tation of the boat ; that to allay his sickness, he had 
asked one of the gentlemen on board for some bran- 
dy, and of which he had evidently taken a great 
deal too much ; the spirit rapidly operated upon his 
head, anda more abominable nuisance in the shape of 
man I never beheld: incapable of sitting at table 
with such a miscreant, I resumed my old place, where 
J had not been seated long before I heard him abusing 
all the passengers, except myself, for whom he again 
expressed * the assurance of his high. consideration,” 
and threatening to order them all to be thrown over= 
board, which he seemed to be perfectly able to do 
himself, for he was one of the most powerful men E 
ever beheld : upon which they relinquished the cabin 
to himself, and, except a very pretty French girl, 
came upon deck. Upon hearing her scream violently, 
F went below to see what influence his countryman 
could now have over the director: as I was handing 
her out of the cabin, he forcibly pulled me back, 
closed the door, and said, in a manner which was 
perfectly intelligible, though occasionally interrupted 
by the spasms of intoxication, «I know you, though 
you think Ido not; you are no American, you are an 
Englishman, and a son of Mr. Erskine the orator 3 you 
are here on a secret mission, and your life is in my 
hands, but I will not betray you.” The reply I made 
was, “ I am engaged in no secret mission, my soul 
would revolt at it, nor can I be the son of my Lord 
Eskine, for he is now upon the ocean, as ambassador 
from the court of Great Britain to my country ; to 
which } added, ** that it was in vain for him to at- 
tempt to deceive me any longer, for I was satisfied 
by his observations respecting America, that he had 


| 
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not been born in that country :” to which, to my no | 
little consternation, he replied, ‘* No, nor have 1) 
ever been there, I am a German by birth, ] was edu-. 
cated by an Englishman who lived at my father’s, and | 
I am now in the service of one of the greatest heroes, 
and the most illustrious of men.” | | 
I know not whether my life was in peril, but it ig 
certain my liberty was, and to preserve it, I thought} 
that something should be immediately done: a= 
cordingly I ascended thé top of the cabin, where all 
the passengers were assembled in a state of considers | 
able uneasiness, from one of whom I borrowed a bottle | 
of brandy and a coffee-cup, with which I returned t | 
the director, and insisted upon drinking his health 


| 
in some excellent spirit; and raising my hand and) 
the bottle in a manner which, in bis state, prevented | 
him from seeing what I poured out, I affected to) 
fill and drink it off; I then gave him a bumper, | 
which I several times repeated in a similar manner, | 
until the miscreant dropped under the table, where: 
he continued in a stave of utter insensibility, an | 
with little appearance of life, until we arrived, which. 
we did in about six’ hours, at Bonn, when he was 
taken out of the vessel by some men, conveyed to| 
a house near the banks of the river, and, thank hea- . 
ven! I saw no more of him, but proceeded with the| 
rest of the passengers to a very neat inn in a litt 
way inthe city, where we had an excellent dion 
and some good white Rhine*wine. The stream of 
the Rhine became less rapid as we approached Bonn, 
where its waters are shallower than in the neighbours 
hood of Cologne, where all large vessels ship their} 
cargoes which are destined for any of the towns 
higher up, into craft constructed peculiarly for ‘e 
purpose, and which draw much less water. As I 
determined to sleep at Bonn, I had a favourable op- 
purtunity of seeing this beautiful little city, which| 
enabled the former Electors of Cologne to display! 
their taste by selecting it for their residence. It w : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘elegantly and justly observed by a French lady on 
board of the boat as we approached the city, Voila 
Bonne! cest une petite perle! no expression could 
describe it better ; when I made my view of it, the 
dark elouds behind it set off the pearl-like appearance 
of the palace and buildings. I saw no spot on the 
Rhine in the shape of a town with which I was so 
Much delighted; it consists of little more than 
one thousand houses and eight thousand inhabitants. 
In the neighbourhood the country begins to undu- 
Tate, and the vines make a luxuriant appearance. 
_The wine made here and in the adjacent parts is 
‘tolerably good; that which grows upon the black 

basalt hills, further to the southward, is infinitely 

“preferable, black being a powerful agent to attract 
_and retain heat; hence the rents of hills is rather 
high. 

‘ he palace is very extensive ; it stands just with- 
out the city upon an elevation of ground, and com- 

mands a most enchanting prospect, embracing the . 

windings of the majestic Rhine, part of the village 

_ of Poppledorff, the ci-devant monastery of Gruiz- 

“berg, crowning the summit of a hill’ and at a dis- 
tance the Seven Mountains, cloathed with vineyards, 
and the spires of Coblentz. 

The government of Bonn, as well as Cologne, 

-gand all the other cities on the left bank of the 

_ Rhine, is vested in a governor appointed by Napo- 

“Yeon, and is ‘purely military. Under a clear and 

 e€loudless sky [ bade adieu to Bonn with great reluc- 

“tance, and embarked on board of the passage-boat 

bound to Cassel. As we passed the lofty towers 

“of Plittersdorff, on our right, the Rhine unfolded 

- itself in all its glory. “On our left the seven moun- 

' tains (Sieben Geburge) called the’ Drakenfels, Wol- 

’ kenbourg Rolandsekkee, Lowenburgh, Nonnenstrom- 

berg, Hoke Ochlbey, and Hemmerick, arose with 

» uncommon grandeur, crowned with convents and the 

"venerable ruins of castles: In distant ages many a 

KK3 
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German baron bold resided in rude dignity with his 

martial followers, upon the summit of these Cen 
tains, from whence they waged war against each | 

other, and many of their remains of antiquity are | 

the work of Valentinian in the fourth century, who 

overthrew the Germans, and who fell a victim to | 

his inordinate passion, for when the Quadi sent to. 

him to make a peace, the awkward appearance of 
some of the ambassadors so enraged him, that in his 

anger he burst an artery. 

Drackenfels has infinitely the advantage of situa= 
tion; it rises perpendicularly from the river to a stu- | 
pendous height, crowned with the roofless remains | 
of an ancient cast! e, brown with antiquity ; midway it 
is covered with luxuriant vines, whilst all above. is red 
and grey rock. The other mountains, which recede | 
toa great distance, appeared to be ‘clothed with the | 
clustering grape, on the opposite side the vineyards, | 
sloping close to the water’s edge, extended as far as 
the eye could reach. 

As we advanced, a beautiful island in the centre of 
the river, covered with poplars, walnut trees, and 
elms, from the bosom of which ‘arose the roof and, 
belfry of the monastery of Nonen Werth, or worthy 
‘nuns, formed the back scene: the bosom of the river | 
was enlivened. with the peasants of the heighbourhoom 
‘moving in boats worked and steered with paddles, . | 
the banks of the French territory with groups of | 
French soldiers bathing, and singing their national 
songs. | 

As we passed ‘the monastery the matin bells rung, 
and gave a romantic interest to the scene: this pious | 
seclusion is included in the French line of sovereignty, 
and was condemned by Buonaparte to change its own- 
ers and its nature for ever; but at the earnest inter= 
cession of the Empress Josephine, he consented to 
suffer the sisterhood to enjoy it during their lives, 
after which it will devolve to the empire. Wherever 
power could effect and policy justify the measareg 
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Buonaparte has displayed his decided hostility to mo- 
astic establishments of every description; he con- 
‘Siders them as so many sinks of sloth, in which all 
the noble principles and purposes of life become stag- 


nant. In Paris only one convent, that of the blue 


‘nuns, is permitted to remain. The numerous con- 
“vents which adorn the French side of the Rhine with 
_the most picturesque appearance, are either converted 
into fabrics, or suffered to run to dilapidation: the 
-Yiver, from its meanderings, is land-locked all the way, 
every turning of which surprized and captivated me 
“with some new beauty. 

In an amphitheatre of vast dusky basalt mountains, 
the’ sombre gates, towers, and pinnacles of Andernach 
“appeared: in consequence of the river making a long 
sweep, I landed with an intention of rejoining the boat 
_at a village named by the skipper; a more solemn 
“scene of gloom and grandeur I never contemplated:: 
the ruins of this town towards Coblentz are of great 
antiquity. The inhabitants insist upon it, that the 
‘Temains of the Emperor Valentine are deposited in 
one of their churches, and that Julius Casar when 

_he so victoriously fought against the Suabians, passed 
over the Rhine at this spot, where Drusus, the gene- 
tal of Augustus, built one of ‘those fifty castles which 
_ are erected on the banks of the Rhine: but the French, 
who narrowly investigated every part of the river 
“which, their victorious arms enabled them to visit, 
with great acuteness, and with the assistance of his- 
tory, believe that this celebrated landing was effected 
a little higher up the river, a shert distance from 
Engers, at a place called the White Tower (der Weisse 
Thurm), the venerable front. of which I saw as I 


_ afterwards advanced on our right, in the centre of a 
\ ‘ es , ¢ 


sudden recess of the river, where it has the appear- 


ance of having served the united purposes of a castle 
anda watch tower; at its base is a considerable vil- 
lage, which formerly belonged to the elector of 

reves: this situation is from a combination of loeal 
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advantages, peculiarly favorable to the completion of7 
such a passage, and in confirmation of the opinion, a | 
great number of Roman antiquities have been found | 
there. General Hoche, at the head of an immense | 
army, aided by the obscurity of the night, crossed the 
Rhine at this place in 1797; and op are the im= 
perial troops the next morning by their presence. | 
This was the last exploit “of that general. Near | 
this tower there are deposited his remains, over which. | 
a mausoleum has been erected. This young com- | 
mander died of anenlargement ofthe heart at Wetzlar. 
His funeral was conducted with uncommon military 
pomp. ‘The procession moved from the place where 
he-died, acrosss the Rhine to the White Tower, 
amidst the discharge of cannon, which were fired” 
every quarter of an “hour. é 
The trade of the Rhine is here very flourishing, for 
exclusive of the neighbouring vineyards which pro- 
duce fine wines, and the basalts of the adjoining moun= 
tains used for building and paving, this city derives” 
considerable wealth from the lapis tophaceus or tuf_ 
stone, the harder sort‘of which form excellent mill- | 
stones ; vast quantities are shipped for Holland, to” 
constract or repair its dykes with, and the more friable | 
is used for building, whilst its powder mixed with lime 
forms the hardest and most durable cement, I saw | 
the cabins of several treckschuyts in Holland covered 
With it, which were perfectly impervious to the rain: _ 
the Germans also use it to floor their houses with. | 
This stone is considered to be a species of the pu-— 
miée-stone, or imperfect lava, and of volcanic pro- 
duction. . 


’ 


On the banks leading to this city, I saw part of one 
Cee amazing floats of timber which are formed 

f lesser ones, conveyed to this city from the 7 
adioinite the Rhine, the Moselle, the Maine, Be. 5 
which have been often described. 

We passed by the delightful town and palace off 
Neuwied, built of white stone, and almost the only 


| 


| 
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"town I saw without walls or any sort of fortification 
‘on the Rhine. Nothing could exceed the air of 
happiness and prosperity which seemed to reign in 

_ this delectable little capital, which looked perfectly 

Miresh and new. The place is ‘enriched by several 
flourishing iron works, steel, paper, and cotton ma- 
Dufactures (the latter, the first introduced into Ger- 
many), printing, watch, and ingenious cabinet-making. 
_ There is no town on the Rhine in a more enviable 

- €ondition, for every thing which can impart felicity to 
man. 

We had a very good table d’hote on board, at a mo- 
derate price, abundance of Rhine crabs, excellent 
grapes, and a variety of other fruits, which, as well 
‘as the most delicious bread I ever tasted, we purchased 
at the different towns where we stopped. 

Within three or four miles of Coblentz, on our 
right in ascending the river, we passed a pyramidical 
mausoleum, erected to the memory of the French 
general Marceau, who distinguished himself at the 
battle of Mons and Savenai, and died of the wounds 
which he received at the battle of Altenkirchen in 
‘1796. ; 
' At Bendorf, a romantic village on our left, upon a 

branch of the river, a terrible battle was fought be- 
®tween the French army, commended by General 
‘Hoche, and the Austrians, after the former had effect- 
€d the passage I have before mentioned, from the 
‘white tower, which, after a tremendous slaughter on 
both sides, terminated in the retreat of the imperial 
troops. In this battle an extraordinary instance of 
‘prowess and enthusiasm occurred, which is said to have 
decided the tate of the day : the French had frequently 
“attacked an Austrian redoubt, the possession of which 
“was of great consequence. to them, and had as often 
een yepulsed with great carnage ; at Jast a French 
‘general rode up to the grenadiers commanded by_ 
Captain Gres, and exclaimed, ‘* Soldiers, swear to 
“+ me that you will make yourselyes masters of that re- 
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doubt ?” * We swear,” replied Gros, holding up his 
hand, and his soldiers doing the same: they returned 
to the attack with redoubled fury, and the havoc bes | 
came dreadful: the French troops were upon the- 
point of again giving way, when their leader had his” 
right arm crushed by a grape shot, upon which, with 
a smile of triumph, he grasped his sabre with his left, | 
rallied his men and carried the redoubt. As we turned 
a considerable meander of the river by Neuendorff, 
one of the grandest spectacles I almost ever contem- 
plated opened upon me: the mighty rock of Ehren-~ 
breitstein, formerly called the Gibraltar of the Rhine, 
with its dismantled batteries and ruined castles, rose 
with awful and unexampled majesty on the south ; 
at its base was the palace formerly belonging to the 
elector of Treves, and the town bearing the name of 
this wonderful fortification ; and immediately opposite 
to it, as we advanced a little farther, the beautiful 
city of Coblentz appeared. Here we were obliged to~ 
be separated from our horse, on account of the Mo- 
selle, which discharges itself into the Rhine at this 
place, the mouth of which we crossed by the assist&@nce 
of our boatmens’ poles. Over this river there is a 
bandsomie stone bridge of many arches, and formerly 
there was a bridge of boats from this city to Ehren=_ 
‘breitstein, which has been most judiciously removed, — 
and succeeded by one of the flying bridges before de- 
scribed, by which a more convenient commumication 
is kept completely open, and the navigation is not im- 
peded. Coblentz is a very ancient city ; it has many 
good, and some handsome buildings, Its best square 
is the Clemenstadt ; there are several handsome hotels, 
of which the ancient hotel, the vast rock which for-, | 
merly protected it, and the antiquity of its buildings, 
cast a gloomy grandeur over the whole place, which 
never exhibitedso much gaiety as in the winter of 1791, 
when the French princes and their followers were 
nobly entertained and protected here by the elector,, > 
before they marched to Champagne, to experience — 
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those disasters which finally confirmed the overthrow 
of their devoted house. 

One of the most beautiful objects in this place is 
the new-palace, built to the south of the city, close | 
to the Rhine, by that splendid and amiable prince, 
the Elector Clement Vencelas ; it is of brick stuccoed, 
to resemble stone, has a noble [Tonic portico, and in- 
cluding its wings, extends one hundred and eighty 
yard. ay 

I was informed by some French officers who were ° 
in the boat with me, that the society in Coblentz was 
very elegant; that a number of families lived in 
splendour ; and also, that Buonaparte had continued 
with some modifications the colleges, and most of the 
public institutious, which the electors of Treves had 
at various times established in that city. 

The stupendous rock of Ehrenbreitstein is eight 
hundred feet in a perpendicular line above the level of 
the river the approach is by a very narrow, steep, and 
winding path: the noble fortification on its sides, and 
the castles, arsenals, barracks, and batteries upon its 
summit, from whence the eye can behold the moun- 
tains of Lorraine, the meanders of the Rhine, and the 
countries through which it flows to a vast distance, 

—and from which the beholder might almost think he 
could step into the clouds, are all roofless and dis- 
mantled. The citadel was erected by the order of 
the Prince Bishop Herman Hillinus, in the 12th cen- 
tury, upon the ruins of an ancient Roman building. 

After bravely sustaining a blockade for a whole 
year, by the troops of the French republic, the garri- 
son which defended it having endured with the great- 
est fortitude almost every description of privation and 
misery, were obliged to surrender to famine, and ca- 
pitulated on the 28th January, 1799; soon after 
which the French covered this mighty rock with the 
ruins ‘of those wonderful fortifications, which had 
employed the skill of the ablest engineer to complete, 

and which, but for the want of food, would haye 
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defied the force of her assailing enemy to the end of | 
time. ha : & 
Soon after our departure from Coblentz, we passed 
the island of Obewerth; and a little further on, on 
eur left, the disemboguement. of the river Lahn, | 
which flows between two ancient and picturesque | 
towns, called the Upper and Lower Lahnsteins, where | 
the Rhine forms a considerable cutve, and expands | 
into the resemblance of a placid lake, adorned with 
two vast mountains, one crowned with a hoary watch 
tower, and the base of the other half encircled by a | 
village, and the whole adorned by the captivating: | 
combinations of forest scenery, rich meadows, and 
hanging vineyards and orchards, amidst which, half 
embosomed in their foliage, the peasant's peaceful | 
dwelling every now and then gladdened the eye. This@l 
lovely view was soon exchanged for one of gloomy ) 
magnificence; before we reached Boppart, we en-_ 
tered a melancholy defile of barren and rugged rocks, 
risinig perpendicularly from the river to an immense 
height, and throwing a shade and horror over the | 
whole scene; here all was silent, and no traces of 
man were to be found but in a few dispersed fisher- 
men’s huts, and crucifixes. Fear and. superstition, 
** when the day has gone down, and the stars arg 
few,” have long filled every cave with banditti, and. 
every solitary recess with apparitions. AY 
The sombre spires of Boppart, surrounded by its. 
black wall and towers, presented a melancholy ap~_ 
pearance to the eye, relieved by the rich foli 2..0ff| 
trees in its vicinity, and the mountains behiitd it r= | 
regularly intersected with terraces covered with vines _ 
to their very summits. The antiquity of this city is | 
very great; it was one of the fifty places of defence 
erected on the banks of the Rhine by Drusus Gér- | 
manicus, and in the middle ages was an imperial | 
city. ‘ 
Not far from Boppart we saw, on the right bank 
‘Of the river, a procession of nuns and friars returning 
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to aconvent, the belfry of which just peepéd above 
a noble avenue of walnut-trees ; they were singing, 
and their voices increased the solemn effect of the 
surrounding scenery. We put up for the night ata 
hittle village, amid mountains half covered with vine- 
yards, tufted with forests, and chequered with con- 
vents and ruined castles. The evening was stormy, 
and a full moon occasionally brightened the scené s 
frequently we were enveloped in solemn gloom, | 


« When the broken arches are as black as night, 
And each shaited Oriel glimmers white, 
W hen the cold light’s uncertain show’r 

Streams on the ruin’d central tow’r.” 


Luy of the last Minstrel. 


After a refreshing sleep we were called upon the, 
first intimation of the day's approach, and early in the 
morning arrived at St. Goar, after passing by the an- 
cient Gothie tower of Welmich; the white and vene- 
rable palace of Thurnburg, crowning the mountain 
behind it, and throagh most delicious and romantic 
scenery, every where profusely embellished with the 
hoary remains of piety and war, under the vatious 
tints of progressive day. In a minute after the boat 
had stopped, ail the passengers disappeared to attend 
Watins, it being Sunday, and left me to gaze ip 
amazement upon the stupendous rock of Rheinfels, 
or the rock of the Rhine, which rises most miajesti- 
eally behind the town, and supports the remains of a 
vast fortress which bears its name, and which the 
French demolished in the last war. This fortress 
was next in strength to that of Ehrenbreitstein; it 
Was in the year 1245 converted from a convent to & 
fortress, by Count Diether le Riche. In 1692 the 
Fféssians, who were in possession of it, made a gal 
latit defence, headed by Colonel Goerz, against the 
French, who were in superior force under the com- 
mand of the celebrated Mareschal de Tallardt who 
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was compelled to give up the siege. In the last war 
it experienced a different fate: the French troops 
took quiet possession of it, and though it ranked next 
to Ebrenbreitstein in strength and advantage, it par- 
took not of the glory of a similar resistance. At the 
foot of this enormous rock is a large barrack lately 
built, but now deserted. There was also a flying 
bridge here, but it has been removed. 

In a bay of the river, a little before we approached 
Oberwesel, there is a vast rock, which the. passen- 
gers on the river never fail to address, for the purpose 
of hearing their own voices very closely imitated by 
its echoes. Almost al] the way from St. Goar to 
Overwesel, we were environed by enormous dark 
rocks covered with shattered fragments, impending 
over and embrowning the face of the river with their 
awful shadows. The gloom of the scene was en- 
livened only by a few fishermen’s huts here and there 
interspersed, and protected from the intense heat of 
the sun retained by, and reflected from the rocks 
rising above them, by the foliage of scanty groups of 
trees. This melancholy defile prepared us for Ober- 
wesel, a venerable city, filled with the solemnity of 
ancient churches and deserted convents. In the time 
of the emperor Henry the Seventh, this city was an 
imperial one; afterwards, and till the French seized 
it, it. was in, Tae possession of the Elector of Treves. 
The church of the Minorites had once a fine copy of 
Rubens’ Descent from the Cross, by a disciple of his, | 
which upon enguiry I found had been removed. No- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the situation of this 
town; the scenery to the south of it is luxuriant and_ 
romantic beyond imagination. Close to it, rising 
from an avenue of stately walnut-trees, is a prodi- | 
gious rock, supporting the celebrated chateau de) 
Schoenberg, which gave birth to the illustrious and_ 
ancient family of the name of Belmont, -afterwards | 
changed for the German name of Schoenberg or Beau= : 
mont: this place and the neighbourhood abound withe 
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slate quarries. Immediately opposite, on the eastern 
bank, lofty mountains clothed with hanging vine- 
yards, and attended by the usual association of mural 
tuins perched upon their pinnacles, and of monastic 
buildings projecting from their sides, or rising from 
‘their base, presented their majestic forms to the 
Rhine. From Oberwesel we crossed over to Kaub, 
a fortified town a little way further to’ the south. 
Previous to this we had kept, during the whole of the 
passage, on the left bank. In crossing the river we 
passed close to a large massy fortified tower, or fort, 
Standing in the middle of the Rhine upon.a rock, 
called the Pfalz or Palatinate. In distant times the 
Countesses of the Palatinate, when they were far ad- 
vanced in that state which 


“* Ladies wish to be who Jove their vee 


used to remove to this insulated spot of gloom for 
the purpose of lying-in; afterwards it was used as a 
state prison, and a place to watch the vessels ascend- 
ing or descending the Rhine, to prevent their eluding 
the tolls; it is now disused, but not likely very soon 
to run to decay for want of inhabitants. Enthusias- 
‘tically as I admire the scenery of this part of the 
"Rhine, 1 think I never saw a place where man or 
woman would less prefer to be confined in, ‘than the 
Pfa!z. 
At Kaub, a- very ancient but neat town, which 
stands at the base of a lofty mountain, in a handsome 
inn close to the river, we tasted some delicious wine, 
the produce of the neighbouring vineyards, for which 
we paid about ten-pence English the bottle ; and we 
were regaled gratuitously with some of the finest 
grapes, which a pretty girl produced as naturally as 
“pipes and tobacco are introduced in ‘similar places in 
“Holland. The vineyards of Oberwesel, Kanb, and 
Bacharach, and the two hills of Vogtsberg and Kuhl- 
berg near the last city, which abound with blue slate, 
produce a vine remarkable for its odour and muscq- 
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delle flavour, and form one of the distinguished vine 
divisions of this enchanting region. 

Upon leaving Kaub we proceeded through.a scene 
of transcendant richness and beauty. 

Our ears were delighted with the solemn choruses 
of the inhabitants of the villages returning in large 
‘crowded boats from their churches, and the bells of 
the convents, while the shores on either side were 
enlivened by the peasants in their sabbath dresses go- 
ing tower returning from their respective places of 
worst At length the hoary battlements of Bach- 
arach opened upon us; part of this town slopes from 
the vine-clad mountain behind it, and the remainder 
is close to the water. 


Bingen, which 1 visited upon my return, stands at the 
base of a lofty mountain, on the sammit of which the 
ancient castle of Klopp is erected: the river Nohe 
disembogues itself by this city into the Rhine, over 
which there is a handsome stone-bridge, called Dru- 
sus, from its having the reputation of having been 
constructed by Drusus Germanicus: this confluence 
ef the two rivers enables Bingen to carry ona consi- 
derable trade in Rhenish wines, grain, and timber. 

As the shades of evening descended, we passed 
Ebrenfels, and a little before nine arrived at Riides- 
heim, where we supped at a very handsome hotel, and 
drank copiously of its wine, which is said to be supe- 
rior to any other part ofthe Rhingau.. Very early in 
the morning I visited the remains of a very magnifi- 
cent castle, which has the appearance of Roman 
erigin: this opinion is countenanced by the strong 
evidences of the same character which attach to the 
antiquities to be found in towns within the Khingau, ’ 
‘he situation ef this august ruin, which is close to, 
the river, is commensurate to-itserandeur: the town 
of Rudesheim is large, clean, and cheerful, and has 2. 
Jew of those features of awful gloom which charac-. 
terize several of the cities on the lower sides of this 
iver which here widens to a great breadth, and ig. 
dotted over with luxuriant little islands. :| 
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- After quitting Riidesheim, the noble priory of St. 
Johnnesberg, proudly placed upon the summit of a 
vast mountain, surrounded with villages, hamlets, 
_convents, nunneries, and other stately buildin: as, and 
‘having a back ground of dis stant hills covered with 

‘vines, Seotnatied the admiration of all on board. 
This priory was founded in 1102, by Ruthard, second 
archbishop of Mayence, and in the devastating war of 
thirty years under Gustavus Adolphus, was razed to 
the ground. Thedand was afterwards sold to the abbot 
‘of Fuld, who rebuilt it in its present medern style, and 
aiterwards it was-given to the late prince of Orange as 

indemnity, and now forms a part of the rich territory 
of the prince of Nassau Usingen. In a cave or cellar 
belonging to fhe priory, several thousands of hogs- 
‘heads of the choicest wines are kept, The red blecker 
of Johannesberg is celebrated all over the world, and 
is the juice of the vineyard of the priory only ; ; but the 
“finest produce of the Rhingau is from the grape of 
Asmanshausen, Ehrenfrens, and Rudesheim, Gad par- 
ticularly of somg very small vineyards contiguous to 
“them, called Rodtland, Hauptberg, and inte: Fi WuSEn, 
“which rank the highest: and in this class also are in- 
cluded the numerous vineyards on the sieep hills of 
Bingen, on the opposite shore. The second class em- 
braces the vines of Rothenberg, Geisenheim, and 
Kapellgarten. The third class includes the grapes of 
Jobannesberg, and the Fuldische Schlossberg. The 
fourth, the vines of Hattenheim, and the Marker 
Brunner. The fifth, those of the closter of Eberbach. 
Sixthly, those of Kitterich and Grafenberg: and the 
seventh, those of Rauenthal, and the hills and spots 
- adjacent. All these classes are included in the dis- 

trict of the Rhingau. 
The celebrated hock, is the produce of the vine- 
* yards of Hoch-heim, or High-home, above Mayence, 
to the eastward. Of the grape, that called the Reisl- 
“ inge, the longest known to these regions, ranks the 
highest; ; the Orleans grape, the orange or red Bure 
LLG 
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gundy, and the Lambert, occupy the next piace in 
‘the public estimations and the Muscadelle and 
Nleimberg, which are frequently cultivated in private 
gardens, the third. 

We still continued our course on the left bank of 
the Rhine, and pased by many beautiful villages, 
and the handsome towns of Haltenheim, Erbach, 
Elfeld, Stienheimerhof,: Nieder, or Lower Wallauf, 
whereancient churches and convents are interspersed 
amongst many handsome and modern houses. We 
reached Nieder Wallauf, the last town of the Rhingau 
to the east, and afterwards Schierstein, a pretty town 

where, as our progress was so frequently delayed by 
the numerous islands which lie close to the bank, in 
company with a very pleasant, intelligent German, I 
quitted the boat, and walked to Biberich: the day — 
was remarkably fine, and our road lay through luxu- 
riaut corn and pasture fields, vineyard, orchards, 
every where profusely adorned with castles, religious _ 
houses, picturesque cottages, and beautiful chateans, 
behind which the vast forest of Landeswald extends | 
to an immense distance: at length the numerous — 
spires, and the lofty towers and palaces of Mayence 
opened upon us, from the opposite side of the river, _ 
and had a very venerable, and majestic effect. 

Our entrance into.an avenue of nearly a mile anda 
half in length, thickly lined with walnut, apple, pear, | 
and plumb trees, loaded with fruit, announced our | 

‘approach to Biberich, the superb palace of the prince | 
of Nassau Usingen. As we skirted Ingelheim, we _ 
were informed that the illustrious Charlemagne, the. 
great prototype of Buanaparte, selected this place for 
his favourite residence, where he built a magnificent | 
palace, which was supported by a hundred columns of | 
Italian marble, and had an immense number of apart-_ 
ments, in which synods and the most important: 
councils of state were held. = al a . 

In less than an hour: after, quitting Ingelheim we 

veached Cassel, immediately opposite Mayence, “g 
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which it communicates by an amazing long bridge, 
formed of a moveable pales placed upon fifty-six 
dighters, two or three of which draw out with pleasure 
by means of ropes and pullies, to open a passage for ves- 
sels ascending or descending the Rhine, and is three 
‘thousand eight hundred and tbinty feet long; one very 
similar to this was built by order of Charlemagne at 
the same place: here our voyage terminated. Ona 
account of the search of the custom-house officers be- 
ing very severe on the French side, the passengers pre- 
fer being landed at Cassel: where all the bustle of a 
populous city, and a great military station presented 
itself. The bridge was crowded with beautiful and 
elegantly dressed women, French officers, soldiers, and 
various other persons, im carriages and on foot, going 
to or returning from Mayence, ginal, with its aanprable 
cathedral and splendid buildings, extend themselves 
@long the river, had a very grand effect. Our lug- 
Sage was searched by a German custom-house officer, 
who behaved very politely ; and I proceeded to a good 
hotel in Cassel, and sat down with several F rench 
officers to some excellent refreshments. 

Having been previously warned not to attempt to 
enter Mayence, which, as it is now incorporated with 
‘Prance, I shall call by that name, on account,of the 
-anusual rigour exercised by the police towards: stran- 
gers, 1m consequence of the city being the great military 
Gepot of the French on the Rhine, and the greatest 
skill of their engineers having been lavished on its 

econ. I was content to view it from Cassel, 
-and to receive some little account of it from a very 
intelligent German, who had resided there some 
years, as we looked: upon the city from our hotel 
window, ‘The electoral palace, of red brick, by the 
side of which the Rhine flows, where Buonaparte 
resided during his stay in Mayence, in 1804, present- 
ed a.very noble appearance. The dome or cathe- 
dral, which rose with awful dignity before us, is a vast 
_ Gothic pile, baying four unequal towers: it had once 
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a lofty spire, but a thunder storm, many years since, . | 
beat it down with lightning, and. burnt a consider-_ . 
able part of the edi fice: |) Few cities have suffered) | 
more than ‘this by the ravages of war; most of its | 
civil and sacred buildings have been at one period or | 
another damaged or destroyed by caunon, the ruins 
of which still remain. My intelligent friend informed 
me that this city was celebrated for the great beauty ~ 
of its female inhabitants, and that before the French 
| 
1 
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took possession of it the electoral court threw a bril- 7 
liant lustre over the palace, which was unrivalled by ~ 
any city on the Rhine for its gaiety, elegance, and 
splendour; characteristics which have been impaired, — 
but far from annihilated. It contains colleges, ly-— 
ceums, a theatre, and ball and concert rooms, all of — 
which continue to be well attended. Mayence, from — 
its having been always considered as one of the great | 
bulwarks of Germany, suffered most. dreadfully in 
the last war. ape 
Volumes have been written upon the superior pre=” 
tension of Mayence to the original invention of the” 
art of printing, and to transfer the honours of the dise | 
covery from Lawrence Coster, of Haarlem, to John ~ 
Guttenburg, a citizen of this place. | +a 
The extremity of the bridge towards Cassel, and all 
the ramparts and redoubts of the town, which are 
very strongly fortified, were occupied by French sol- ~ 
diets. With two German gentlemen and a Dutch © 
officer, I sat off for Frankfort, distant eight stander pe 4 
hours, or four German miles, under a scorching sun, 
which did not seem to have any effect upon a large o® 
party of monks and priests, and followers bearing the 
host, who weré walking bareheaded in procession to ~ 
a monastery which we had just passed, near which T | 
left the carriage to make a sketch of Mayence, upon 4 
“a projecting bank of the river Maine, where I bade 4 
adieu to the Rhine. Our road lay through an avenue 
of walnut, apple, and pear trees, loaded with fruit, to 
which passe neers helped themselyes whenever incti- 
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mation disposed them to do so; and part ef the Hock- 
heim hills, covered with the renowned vineyards, 
which produce wine that in England is called old 
hock. 

Tbe suburbs of Frankfort are very delightful, and 
after passing over a draw-bridge, and through a deep 
gate-way, we entered the city, the streets “of which 
were crowded and full of gaiety and bustle, in conse- 
sequence of the great autumnal fair which was hold- 
ing there. All the best inns werebrim-full, and with 
great difficulty the Dutch officer and myself procured 
a miserable double-bedded room, at an inferior inn, 
‘filled with petty merchants and their families, whom ~ 
the spirit of traffic had led to this celebrated mart, 
vand was half choaked up with cases and boxes cor- 
taining their merchandize. This town swarms with 
F rench soldiers, about thirty of whom ‘slept i in rooms 
E adjoining to ours, where they deported themselves. 

os 8 great order, In Germany, asin Holland, time 
taken by the foreleck, and at six o'clock the stiefél- 
Shiver, er beot-cleaner, knocked at the door, follow- 
ed by the chambermaid with-a composition of framlsin - 
cense and other gums of a pyramidal shape, and about 
an inch high, much used in Germany, called. a 
Raucher-kerz for perfuming rooms, which she placed 
upon our candlestick and left smoaking. ‘This city, 
which was till lately imaperial, is one of the most an- 
sient towns in Germany, and has several handsome 
streets and noble buildings: it is particular] y celebrat- 
_ ed for the splendour of its hotels, which are reported 
to be the mest magnificent in Europe, particularly 
those called the Rothen Haus or Red-house, and the 
' Rorniskchen Kaiser or Roman Emperor, where the 
king of Prussia lodged when he visited this town ; 
and. the Darmstadter Hof, in which Marshal Augerau 
and his suite resided whilst l’'was at Frankfort: so 
crowded was the city, that it was with great difficulty 
and some interest I procured apartments at the Wei- 
_den-hof, er Willow-court, a second rate inn, but of 
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. being about to assemble in the Romer, or town-hall, 


place in it, there is not one object within its walls, 


re 


great. magnitude. The principal houses are built of 
rod and white stone: the cassino, to which I was 
admitted by a card of introduction frem one of the. 
principal bankers, is very elegant. ‘There are also 

several other clubs and assembly rooms. ‘The theatre 

is spacious and very handsome, the performers were | 
good, and the band is large and select. _ Opposite to 
the theatre is a mall, formed by several rows of trees, 


~which in the evening is much frequented. *A grand | 


discharge of cannon one morning announced the cere- | 
mony of the members of the senate and the colleges 


to complete the investing the prince prirnate with the | 
sovereignty of the city, the keys having been de- 
livered_up before the representative of the prince, 
under a similar discharge of artillery, agreeable to | 
certain provisions contained in the act of the Rhenish | 
confederation, 3 a 

Curiosity induced me to visit the place'of this meet= 
ing, which is a very large and ancient Gothic pile, 
situated in a narrow street. The ceremony of the . 
installation of the prince primate was over in a very | 
short time; the mob, which was a small one, soon | 
dispersed; and scarcely any one mentioned the matter | 
three days afterwards. 

The cathedral church of St. Bartholomew, which 
belongs to the catholics, is another venerable relic of 
antiquity: it is reported to have been built by Pepin, 
king of France, in 756, enriched by Charlemagne, — 
and plundered by Lewis, of Bavaria, on account of its” 
chapter adhering to the pope. » Strange to relate, — 
although the coronation of the emperor used to take 
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either of sacred splendour, or monumental celebrity, | 
worthy of notice. In the year 1792, when the 
French entered this city as conquerors, their com-_ 
manding officers: went with great military pomp to_ 
this cathedral ; where, being attended by the a 
tors, the commander in chief closed an address by ex-_ 
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claiming, ‘‘ Under the roof of this venerable temple 
have not many of you witnessed the coronation of the 
€mperor of the Romans?’ to which no answer was 
given. “I demand a reply to my question ;” exclaimed 
the general with some warmth; ‘yes” was faintly an- 
Swered; ‘‘then,” replied he, ‘‘ you will never see him 
more in this place.” This prophecy issued from an 
oracle which possessed the means of consummating its 
prediction. ; } 

I was pleased with the fair, although it fell far 
short of my expectation; the principal booths which 
were erected near the Romer, and also parallel with 
the river Maine, formed a very agreeable and sprightly 
Street, entirely covered with canvas awnings: here 
all sorts of goods, the productions of various parts of 
the globe, were exposed to sale; and here were also 
several booksellers’ stalls, where the most emi 
nent works are sold, folded in-sheets, for the purchase 
oflesser merchants in the trade. I was informed that 
the fair had wasted almost to nothin g, In consequenceof 
the various injuriesit has sustained from the war, andthe 
severe policy of Buonaparte respecting the introduce 
tion of English manufacture, very little of which wag 
to be found at this mart. 
__» An excursion to the beautiful and elegant little so. 
vereign town of Offenbach, about five English miles 
from Frankfort, enabled me to admire the great pros 

gress which the Germans have made in the tasteful art 

of carriage building. In a very large depot of car- 

riages there, I saw several which would have been 

distinguished for their lightness and beauty in London, 

“here are’ several other fabrics, viz. of jewellery, 

pocket-books,. tobacco; toys, &e. The society of this 
_place, .where.the prince who bears its name has alitile 

court, isvery refinedand accomplished, Thesuburbs of 
Frankfort are formed of beautiful and romantic walks 

and vineyards, enlivened by handsome country-houses 

On the road near the entrance to the west, adjoining 
‘the spledid chateau. of Mr. Beatham, the celebrated , 
banker, at whose town-house. the present king of 
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Prassia became enamoured with his queen, is a mo> 
nument composed of ahelmet, alion’s skin, and eni- — 
blems of war, in. bronze, made out of the cannot 
taken by the king of Prussia from the Brench at May- 
ence, mounted upon a stene pedestal, rising from an 
artificial rock, upon which are inscriptions comme- 
morative of its having been raised by Prince William- 
stadt to the men ary of the gallant Prince of Hesse+ 
Phillipsthal and three hondred brave Hessians, who 
perished on this sp sats when the French were obliged | 
to evacute the town, im the year 1792. The Frencls - 
had taken quiet possession of it a few months bes 
fore, under the command of General Newinger and | 
Colonel Houchard, when they levied two millions of 
florins upon pain of military exeeution on the opu- 
lent classes of the inhabitants. The most distiaguished 
personage in Frankfort was Mareschal Augerau, | | 
whom I frequently met. The heroie valoar and skill — 
which he displayed in the campaigns of SJtaly, parti- | 
eularly at the battle of Arcole and before Mantua, and | 
afterwards in Germany, will render his name illus- | 
trious in the military annals of France : he is a high- | 
ly polished and accomplished gentleman, and was a 


nally admired and esteemed by the inhabitants of 


amckfort : he lived ina style becoming his dignity, | 
without ostentation, and was upon all occasions very. | 
accessible | 

Linglebach, the santa painter, was born hera J | 
in 1025, His subjects were fairs, mountebanks, sea: i 


srospects, naval engageraents, and landscapes, in 
Pp > 


which he eminently “excelled. In company with my 
two friends from whom I parted. at Rotterdam, and 
who rejoined me here, I set off for Darmstadt, about _ 
eighteen English miles from Frankfort. We crossed 
a nebla bridge over the Maine, and passed through a 
considerable, and fortified town, called Saxenhausen. — 
Our road, wich was sandy, was for a considerable: 
way lined, with luxuriant nursery-grounds and vine- 
yards. About four miles frony Fr ankfort, we passed, 
@ plain oaken post, about six feet high, upon a 
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under a painted star and crown, was written (in 
German), ‘ Sovereign territory of the prince primate 
of the Rhenish confederation.” Upon this road I saw, 
for the first time, a great number of little posts, 
painted white and numbered; they are called minute- 
posts, by which the pedestrian traveller is enabled to 
ascertain with great exactness the progress he makes 
in his journey. A very handsome avenue of stately 
poplars, of nearly two English miles, forms the ap- 
Proach to the city, which is nearly surrounded by a 
lofty wall, not. capable of affording much protection 
“against an enemy. The suburbs contain some hand. 
‘Some houses, in which, as the principal hotel in the 
city was full, we took up our quarters at the post- 
house, a very excellent inn. A | 
_ For a capital, Darmstadt is small, and its palace in- 
finitely too large: of the latter the emperor Joseph 
sarcastically observed, that it was big enough to ace 
commodate himself and the nine electors. However, 
very little of the internal part is finished, and most of 
the windows are boarded up. The grand duke and 
his family reside in a part of a new palace, projecting 
from the old one, looking towards the gardens. That 
immense structure is built in imitation of the 
‘Thuitleries, and surrounded by a broad deep dry ditch. 
The hereditary prince, who married the youngest 
daughter of the house of Baden, and whose sisters 
share the thrones of Russia and Sweden, has a large 

and handsome house at a little distance from the old 
palace; exclusive of this prince, his royal highness 
-the grand duke, Louis the Tenth, has several other 
children, He is turned of fifty years of age, is an 
enlightened, brave, and amiable prince, and a cele- 
brated engineer. He was the last of the German 
princes who in the last war sheathed the sword he 
had drawn against the French; a power which the 
preservation of his dignity and his dominion compelled 
him to coalesce with. Buonaparte, when he was digest- 
ing the Rhenish confederation, wished to invest him 
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with the kingly dignity, but the grand duke declined — 
the offer. Darmstadt has produced many valiant aud 
distinguished officers. At the parade I had the plea- 
sure of seeing general Von Werner, the governor of 
the city, who atthe head of the chevaux legers, or | 
light horse, performed prodigies of valour in the | 
Netherlands in the last war, where in one battle he 
was surrounded by seven French chasseurs, from — | 
whom he received the most desperate wounds in va-— | 
rious parts of his body before he'surrendered. The | 
late general Von During, a name, on account of the ~ 
heroic courage of the person to whom it belonged, | 
for ever embalmed in the memory of the English who 
served in the last war in the Low Countries, in the © 
years 1703, 4, 5, was born in this duchy. The troops ~ 
were good looking men, and presented a very soldiers 
like appearance: the uniform of the officers of the 
infantry is a blue coat faced with scarlet, a large cock-_ | 
ed hat, richly trimmed with deep silver lace, Tel has 
a very handsome appearance. The dragoons wear a 
casket, a light green jacket, and are well mounted, f 
The pay of a soldier is about the value of two- pence! 
a day. ‘ Several captains in the army are princes” 
princes appanages), or princes of a distant. branch, 
who have but little property. % 
The principal object to attract the attention of ay 
traveller is the Exercierhaus, or house for imanceuvring — 
the troops in the winter: it forms one side of the, 
space of ground allotted for the parade, i is three han-— 
dred and fourteen feet long, and one hundred and | 
fifty-two broad, and has been erected about thirty= 
five years. The ceiling of this enormous room is self ? 
supported by a vast and most ingenious wooden frame” F 
work, without the assistance of either pillar or arch 
below. Above this ceiling are a great number of 
apartments. In a part of the room below, the artile, 
lery of the grand duke is deposited, which is kept id 
high military order. About four thousand troops can” 
be maneuyred in this room with ease, The gare 
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dens adjoining to the exercise-house are laid out in 
the English style, are very spacious, and would be 
very beautiful if the ground undulated a little more : 
mtich taste has been displayed in their arrangement, 
and the house of the chief gardener is very pretty. 
These gardens are liberally opened to the public, 
form the principal promenade, and were embellished 
on the day I visited them with several lovely and ele- 
gant dressed women. In one partis a neat but simple 
mausoleum, erected by order of Frederic the Great to 
the memory of one of the landgravines of Darmstadt, 
a princess remarkable for the powers of her mind and 
the beauty. of her person: upon which is the follow« 
ing elegant inscription, composed by that great 
prince: | 

* Flic jacet Ludovica Henrice, Landgrafia Hessiz, 

sexu foeniina, ingenio vir.” 
“ Here lies Louisa Henrietta, Landgravine of Hesse, 
a@ Woman in form, in mind a man.” 

A short distance from the garden is a park in which 
wild boars are kept for hunting. The religion of the 
duchy is Lutherap. The affairs of the state are cone 
ducted by a court of regency, and other courts, com- ° 

posed of counsellors and a president, who regulate 
the military, administer the laws, digest the finance, — 
and superinitend all matters that relate to religion. | 
Those who complain of “ the law’s delay” in England, 
would be speedily reconciled to the tardity of its pro 
gress were they to commence a suit in Germany, 
where it excited considerable surprize that the pros — 
_€rastination of Mr, Hastings’s trial, which lasted 
seven years and three months, should have caused 
any murmurs amongst us, that period being thought 
a moderate one by almost every German. Living in 
_ this duchy is very cheap: a bachelor can keep a horse, 
dine at the first table d’hote, and drink a bottle of 
wine a day, and mingle in the best circles, upon one 
hundred pounds per annum. The society in Darm- 
Stadt is very agreeable. As the minds of the men 
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and women are so highly cultivated and accomplished 


in Germany, every party presents some mode or 


other, equally delightful and blameless, to make time 
smile, and to strew over his passage with flowers. 


The country round Darmstadt is very beautiful, and — 


abounds with corn and yarious sorts of fruit-trees, 
which are frequently unprotected by any fence, and 


the common path winds through avenues of them. 
& 


Amongst other delicious fruit, there is a red plumb 


called zwetschen, peculiar to the south of Germany, — 
which grows in great richness and luxuriance in thig — 
duchy. ‘Asa proof of the profusion in which it grows, — 


in one of m ranables with some friends, I met abo 
y ’ 


Jaden with a basket filled of thems, who sold us 130 © 
| for some little pieces, aniounting to a penny English 5 — 
and the little rogue looked back with an arch smile ~ 


as we separated, as if he had made a highly profitable 


bargain. As I was walking in the principal street — 
with a friend of mine, I was struck with the foilowing — 
expression: ‘ Look at that officer; would you believe — 


it that with so fine a'person, and a mind to corres 
spond with it, he has received two baskets?” My 
surprize at the expression was dissolved by being in- 


formed, that when a lady refuses an offer of love, she — 
sends the luckless lover a little basket as a token of © 


her disinclination to receive his addresses. 


The French interest is powerful in Darmstadt, al~ — 
though amongst all the princes of the Rhenish con-_ 


federation, no one has displayed more energy and 


spirit than the grand duke. A striking instance of 


this occurred’ to one of my companions: in this duchy, 
and | believe in other parts of Germany, there is a 
law that renders it penal to drive off the road upon 
the grass, but the postillion who drove him, having, 


to spare his horses, offended against this law, archly | 


turned round to him and said, ‘‘ Pray, sir, in case I 
should be prosecuted, say you are a Frenchman, and 
then. they will not make me pay the penalty.” 

The antipathy between the natives of Darmstadt 
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and their neighbours of Hesse Cassel, is as inveterate 
as between the English and French, As I was pre- 
pating to set off for Heidelburg, we heard that the 
troops of Darmstadt were expected to march at a mo- 
ment’s notice to seize upon Hanau, a town belonging 
Hesse Cassel, which has afforded frequent subject of 
broil between the two countries; Lui upon inquiry, 
we were privately informed, that Buonaparte was ex- 
pected to call upon the grand duke to march his cone 
tingent to the field of battle against the Prussians, 
with whom immediately hostilities were thought to 
be inevitable. I much regretted that this approach- 
ing storm, which began to spread a deep shade over 
the political horizon, prevented me from extending 
My excursion further into Germany, a country to 
which nature has been very bountiful, where the wo- 
men unite refined accomplishments to the charms of 
person, and where the men are distinguished for their 
genius, probity, and indefatigable industry, and both 
for an unaffected urbanity of manners. 

Upon my return to Frankfort, part of the French 
army rushed in like a torrent, on its way to give the 
Prussians battle. It had rained very hard all the day 

: aif 2 
on which the advanced guard entered; but every 
soldier, although covered with mud, and wet to the 
skin, went, or rather danced, singing merrily all the 
way, to the house where he was to be quartered, 
This city has been dreadfully drained at various times, 
by the immense nnmber of French troops which have 
been billetted upon the inhabitants: at one time they 
had fifiy thousand to support, and to supply with va- 
rious articles of clothing for six months. Every house 
had a certain number billetted upon them, according 
to its size and the opulence of the family. Upon 
their march the French are as little encumbered as 
possible; in their way they compel the farmer, 
butcher, baker, &c. to furnish them with what they 
want, for which notes are given by the proper officers, 

if they have no cash, to the seller, aecording tothe price. 
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- agreed upon, which is generally a very fair one, and — | 
which the aymaster in the rear of the army dis- | 
charges apd coming up. | 
As the gathering tempest prevented me from pe= | 
netrating. into the south of Germany beyond Darm- | 
stadt, I was obliged to retrace my steps ; however, 7) 
it enabled me again to contemplate the sublime and 
beautiful scenes of the Rhine, which I did in a boat, | | 
the cabin and roof of. which were crammed with pas- 
sengers to various cities on different sides of the river: 
the wind was against.us, but the stream was strong, — 
of which our boatmen availed themselves by placing "| 
the vessel transversely, and.»without rowing or towing, | 
in two days anda half we bid adieu to our fellow 
travellers, a little before we reached Cologne, where 
we landed at Duitz, and retrod our steps, which en= 
abled me here and there to correct errors and supply 
omissions.. At Wesel we arrived at half past six 
o'clock in the evening, and found the gates shut, 
which compelled us to sleep upon straw at a little” 
inn in the suburbs, At six the next morning, we — 
beheld a sad massacre perpetrating by. the engineers — 
and soldiers of the garrison, upon all the trees in the 
neighbourhood that could conceal or assist an enemy 
in approaching the town, and for a similar reason — 
several houses in the suburbs were marked for des | 
struction. Such is the commencement of the horrors 
of war! The Prussians were expected to lay siege to | 
this strongly fortitied town in a few days, which in- — 
duced the grand duke of Berg, who was in the citadel — 
at the time, to have recourse to these severe pre=_ 
parations. . 
After pursuing our route through Amsterdam, — 
where the great fair was holding, during which the ~ 
Dutch character became absolutely lively, through — 
Leyden and Rotterdam, at the last of which we were 
sadly annoyed about our necessary passports of de-— 
parture, which require the signature of the king’s— 
secretary at the Hague, and the countersign of a 
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Dutch commissioner, appointed, during ty absence, 

for such purpose at Rotterdam, in consequence of the 


French ambassador’s power over such matters having 
been withdrawn, we at length, like hunted hares, 
arrived at the spot from whence we started, viz. 
Maesland-sluys, where, after undergoing the vexation 
-of more forms aud ceremonies before our old friend 
the commodore, on board of his guardship, we em- 
barked in the identical dismal galliot which brought 
us to Holland, and after ex xpecting every moment an 
order of embargo, we got out to sea, where we en= 
dured no common misery for six days and nights, 
after which | landed again upon my beloved native 
country. 
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